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Chapter I . 
INTRODUCtiON ' , ' 



Backgroutid 

■ : ' ' ' > / 

There is wi4espread agreement and evidence ^that early 
intervention and appropriate stimulation of children with ^ 
mental retardation, sensory disabilities , and/or develop- 
mental lags result in improved "functioning . The probability 
of i'^if f icult -to -reverse'V gaps occurring in their cognitive, 
motor, and affective development is al^o believed to be 
minimized (Bruner, 1970; de Lorenzo ,M9^6; Heber & Garber, 
1975; Klaus 6r Gray, 1969; Shearer, 1975). ^ 

. / The 70*'s have been characterized by a "normalization" 
moyement which encourages maint;ainlng children with identi-- 
fi^ble disabilities in the ihome and community and, if at 
all possible, to avoid hos^ital.ization . 

I , ' -r.^ 

' This point of view#was Underscored by the early studies 
of Skoda and Skeels, (19^9) and dn the last decade by Skeels 
Cr966),. the President 's^^Panel^on Mental Retardation (1969), 
and the Los Angeles County Mental Retardatipn Joint Agencies 
^BoaYd (1970) . - 

j The expansion of infant development and preschool pro- 
tgratns has been given imp'etus by both Federal and State grants 
and, in -some cases, legislation. Many school districts have 
established ancillary programs for children three and four 
years of age, while othdrs have studied the feasibility of 
est-ablishing such programs as part of the regular public 
sclrool system. / , 

The trend to keep c^Kildren with disabilities in the 
community raised the problem of training personnel to staff 
the developing integrated programs. Over the pa3t decades, 
the major approach to providing services for children with 
disabilities has been. the proliferation of special, segre- 
gated programs (Kirk, 1962). As a result of the focu«4on 
the specialization of programs , training of persortnel and* 
professional experience had become concomitant!^ narrow. 

* The parochial direction which the training of personnel 
followed -discouraged m^ny ta.lentied young people from becom- 
ing; involved with the mentally- retarded. Further, the 

-changing empj-oypient situation reduced job opportunities for 
teachers, thereby adding to the uncertainty of following , 
narrow, specialized training programs. In addition, ^there 
was a growing body of data that brought into quest-ion some 
of the practices current in special education. 
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The worM/VpT Clardncr 0966) Ami Kirk (196/0 Jndichtcd 
th<'il Mpeci.'il ciVvi5;sos <lo not yi/ld more positive outcomes 
For either nc/i'Mc^^Tni c or sociaf/nd )ustment Fnctors than do 
the regular ^^rades: Sctundet/ (1971) aid not observe be- 
havioral contagion when emotionally disturbed children 
were placed in a regular cdassroom. Although arguments 
in favor of the segregated classroom stress that t re- \ 
tardates' social status/ in the regular'^class is low ' 
(Johnson, 1962.; Jordan/ 1959), Rucker, eb.al. (1969) in- 
dicated that the retardate is seemingly unaV^re of 'his lower 
status in the regular class, Goodman, et al/<(1971) con- 
cluded that the so</ial tejection of educable meTttally 
retarded (EMF ) children, whether placed in an integrated 
or. segregatec clZss, i3 signif icantly greater than normal 
<:hildren. G^ocWian's results also indicated that younger 
^children arejmore accepting of "others thjan older children 

Gampel. 



et al. (1974) found ''that four months after 
the school /year began the^ integrated EMR children behaved 
more sim' ilarly to nonlabeled EMR children than to their 

(p. 16) ' . 



more similarly 
segregated peers 





)unn (1968, 1970) recommended an gnd t:o the isolation 
;egregatibn of children with hand?.caps . He further cali- 
per the establishment of new programs that would provide 
the special needs of children through clinical education. 
^_^jistopolos (1973) tpmphatically endorsed the mult i-atility 
grouping of children, ^ 

It was suggested Khat when children with dis\abilit ies 
are integrated in small numbers into well-designed regular 
preschool progra^ms, they will tend to be perceived as more 
like than unlike their -peers (Mercer, 1970). 

. *' ♦ 

I More recent support for the integratiqn of children with 
disabilities is found in the pap;ers of Bradf ield, et al. (1973) 
Hunt (1974), Rapier (1972), and^ger (1968). A compilation 
of studies is found in Glockner' s^ Ci973.) publication "Inte- 
rating Handicapped Children into Regular Classrooms''. 

The growing ^national endorsement of the integration af 
children with disabilities into regular rather than segregated 
classes was given momentum by civil rights litigation^ e . g . 
Diana V. Board of Education, Civil Action No. C-70-37, N.D. 
Cal. 1970 (Kirp, et al. 1974\ and tijie passage in 1972 of Rublic 
Law 92424 which required that chilQren with handicaps con- 
stitute 10% of the eiuoilment in. Head Start programs. In 
California, the Master Plaq. for Special Education proposed 
a significant decrease in the number of differential diagnos- 
tic categories and encouraged the increased transition of 
children with disabilities from special to regular education 
programs. ' ^ ^-^ . 

■0 • ' - it* 



.1,5 




should he noted thn I I m i n i nr, for preschool Icachcrs 
universities has been irndit ipnally under theum- 



the Home Economics Departments, 



wj^i^^eas 



training* 

"TCr elem^tary and secondary teachers is fouxiid in the Ed- 
ucation Apartments. Until May 1970 no specific educational 
qualifications were'^^nefded to teach it^xprivate licensed 
presehobls in California; In 1970, private t)reschool teachers 
were required to obtain 12 units of college preparation 
within Six years. Educational requirements were /higher in 
tax supported Children's Qenters, but still below that needed 
by teachers at the elementary and secondary IdV-els. ^ ^ 



Ovierview of Project 



The project ''Careers in Integrated Early Childhood' 
Programs" wfls initiated in September, 1971 at California 
State University, Nprthridge," Preschool Laboratory of the 
Home Economics Department. The purpdse of this project was 
the specification of competencies required to staff early 0 
childhood programs integrating children with disabilities 
and to train personnel competent to s^aff both public and 
private integrated preschools. The term "integrated" used 
in this project refers to the ifmiuslon in regulai: preschool 
classes of children with mental retardaticjn , sensory dis- 
abilities, and/or developmental lags from various racial, 
ethnic, and socioeconomic backgroun<^s . <t^The juration of the 
project was four years, from September '1971 to August 1975. 
The project was funded by' the Depa^rtment of Health, Educa- 
tion ^nd Welfare, Social Rehabilitation Service, Rehabiili- ^ 
tation Services Administration. ' * - 

The funds allocated to partially support this project 
over a four year period were $223; 640; A summary of the 
"individuals" directly and indirectly affected by the projept 
follow: 



a) 


Individuals trained 


44 


b) 


Children funded 


44 


c) 


Student Aides 


11^ 


d) 


/ * 
University students' observa'tions 


44,968 


e) 


Off- campus visitors \ ^^'Xi 

^ i 


2,369 

P rj 


f) 


Professionals receiving materials 


1,773 


g) 


Publications ' 

(professional and non-professional) 


1,195 



inches 



Project Objectives - 

The contracted objectives of 'the project' follow.: 



Establish and deyelop new career ^^ositions for 
students^ whd^e terminal degreej^ would be baccalaureate 
I .^-piasters . Provide lette^rsr of completion of training foif 
integrated preschpol {josltions as follows: 

a) Clinical Director - 

' ^ . *b) Developmental HS^d Teacher 

,c) Developmental Assistant Teac5her 



d) Student Aide 



The core training program would provide knowledge and 
competency in: . . , 

_ /ft. . 

,K a) understanding 'differences in the growth and 

development of preschool children in cognitive,, motor, and 
affective domains . ' ^ 

b) employing standardized measures^ and designing 
clinical instruments for assessing pre-^- and post-intervention 
behaviors ' ^ ' v ■ / ^. 

c) constructing behavioral objectives for groups 
and . individual children ' 

d) prescribing appropriate learning opportunities 
for groups and individual children . 



assessjment 



e) changing prescriptions Based on systematic 



g) maintaining adequate tecords 

h) budgeting and purchasing parsimoniously for 
the 'pifogram ' 

? * . ■ 

i) conducting parent conferences and involving 
parents in the program * 

■ • . 

j) interpreting the goals of the program to the 
^ on- and off-campus community, 
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.II. Extend and utilize existing on-and off-campus 
resources in the training for the neV careers to: 

a) enrich t^raining- through utilization of vaTTious 
department ^fjaculties and resources ^ ■ 

b) prdvid^ field experiences >,^to on-and ofix-campus 
day care centeirs , pi'rivate and public preschools, ^d clinics 

;^ c) 

departments 



tiixze the oti-campus multi-media, ^udio visual 

•• • ' / ^ 

J. 



III., Promote positive accepting attitudes^ in university 
studeiitjk (who will be entering various professions) tpwa^ the 
meicitaHy retarde'd and children with developmental: lag's ,in non- 
segregated programs. - . 

IV. Cbnduct in-service" training programs, for resident 
staff, public and private preschool , teachers, and administrators 

\ ' Demonstrate the use of methods for insuring on-going 

open ^communication between school, home, and community. 

Tj>e Sett/lng • 

•y 




The physical facilities included two remodeled 'homes 
with, adjacent play yards, bathrooms, storage facilities, 
kitchen^ and office space. Each classroom had SQ^rW-equipped 
observation booths (with one-way mirrors) and s^^ting capac- 
ities, ranging from 15 to 25 adults. Therte was classroom 
in one building which measured approximately 40* x 23' ex- 
clusive of storage arerfs . In the second building there were 
two adjoining classrooms, one of approximately 40* x 23 , 



and an additional "L" shaped toom which measured 13* x 
16' X 20'. The robms were equipped with scaled-down tables, 
chairs, bookshelves, cubbyholes, and counter space. There 
was a rich vari^^y of indoor etjuipment including blocks, 
manipulative ,toy\. art materials, musical insti;unfents (a piano 
in one^room), booRs , recordsl^ phonographs, and a housekeeping 
corner. Each classroom accoipmodated 18 children. 

The outdoor play areas consisted of one acre of com- 
pletely fenced flat land containing many shade trees. The 
areas were divided into black- topped tricycle and wheel toy r, 
paths grassy areas, and some covered spaces. Outdoor equip- 
ment included swings, climbing towers and bars, a tireehouse, 
barrels ladders , walking boards, wheel toys, hollpw blocks, 
outdoor easels, sand boxes, a fenced animal yard, and a vege- 
table garden, > 



Children 




The ^University Presdhool LfafeWatory was integrated 
tfhrough the enrollment of 12 children with disabilities, 
(Table 1 ), including mental retardation, deafness, mild 
cerebral palsy, and developmental lags, into the "normal*' 
population. The totdl enrollment' in 1971-72 was 52 children, 
ranging in age from approximately *three to five. In 1973-75, 
the enrollment was increased to 72/ The level of intellectual, 
functioning rartged •from untes table to gifted. The majority 
df children were middle class, Caucasian, with average --or 
above average intelligence. 



Table 1 • . 



Description of Children with Disabilities 1971-75 

. : ^ — r. : ■ *i 



Disability: 




Sex: 




Blindness* . . 


1 


Boy ■ 


28 


Cerebral Palsy 


3 


Girl 


16 


Deafness, Hard of Hearing 


3 




44 


Developmental Lag^ 


5 


Race and Ethnic Group: 


> 


Down's Syndrome 


6 






Economic Disadvantage - 


9 


Black 


4 


Emotional Problem 


I 

3 


Caucasian 


29 


General Mental Retardation 


11 


' Chicane* 


. 7 


Speech Deficit 


3 

' 44 


Amer-lQah 'Indian 
Oriental 


3 
1 
44 



An average of 12 children with disabilities were enrolled 
in the preschool each year. Since some children remained in 
^ the program two or more years, the total for the four years 
was 44. ^ 



Classroom Organization 



During the project, class organization was changed from 
homogeneous to heterogeneous age groupings in February 1974. 
Class size was inpreased from 16 to 18 children in September 
1974. Each , class included three children with disabilities. 
Th^ tlas&rooms were- supervised by a Developmental Head Teachfer 
two. Developmental Assistant Teachers, and one or^ more Student 
Aides. (• Table 2) • * 



/J/ 









• 


% 


S 




• 




•> 


\ . 


t 




Table 2 


• 


« • 

r 






Classr 


oeqi Staffing and Participaflon 


Pattern 1971-7^' 


w 


,1 


Fall 
1971 
— 


Spring 
1972 


Fall 
1972 


Spring 
1973 


Fall 
1973 


Spring Fall 
1974 1974 




Developtnentai 
Head Teachers 






4* 




4* 


2** 2** i 




CSUN Funded 
Developmental 
Assistant Teachers 


3 


• 

2 












CSUN Cbvarse^ Credit 
Developmental 
Assistant Teachers 


- 




• 

4 


4 


■4 


2 5 




DHEW Developmental 
Assistant Teachers 




4 


5 


5 


,5 


5 ' ' 5 




Student Aides 
HE 431 L 
(one unit each) 


11 


\ 34 


21 


28 


54 


38 42 


A. 1 


Training periods varied from one tko 


two semesters. 






* half time , 


** full time 


mi 


others- - half tiijie or less. - 
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TabJ.e 2 



\ Classroom Staffing. and Participation Pattern 1971-75 



Fall Spring Fall Spring, Fall Spring Fall Spring 
1971 1972 1972 1973 1973 1974 1974 1975 



4* 



4* 



4* 



4* ■ 2** 



2** 



2** 



srs 

it 

|rs 

;al 
irs 



■3 



./ 2 



4 

5 



4 
5 



4 
5 



2< 
5 



5 

5 



7 
5 



11 



34 



21 



28 



54 



38 



42 



47 



riods varied from one to two semesters. 

** full tinje all, others - half time or less 



hfiii ^:hc•^begiri^^ng of the project, the half-day sessions 
were hoi (l.Lhr{.»e, four, atid:Fiye dfeiys per week. . In 1974, the 
schad'ule^Vhs chanj^ed to fhrec or f ive one-half^ day sessions 
per"week, allowing an additional afternoon for S'.taff in- 
seryicc meetings and adjunct activities .. Childrian at tended • 
two and one-half hour sessions from »9 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. or 
12:30 PiM. to 3 P.M. . 

The^^Staf f " • * ' \ , 

The following positibns cons tituted the" Preschool Laboratory 
ania Project staff: v ' - > 

Preschool Laboratory Director , iffember of the Tiome 

' . s EcpnomieS' Department 

Faculty, ' administered* the 
' • , preschool in consultation 

- - . "* with' chairperson and 

, * child developmen^^aculty 

of the. Home Economcs 
Depaxtrtient . 

\ " Project Director member of the Home 

^\ V Economics Department 

Faculty, adminigtered_;the •* 
» , ^ Department of Health , 

- Education and Welfare 
' ^ y ^''~grant and other preschool 

laborator^^research in 
^ - • ^ - cooperation with other 

_A listed department staff. 

Project Co-Director chairperson of Home 

. Economics Department, provid 

\ . ' ed leadership to t^otal 

preschool staff and respons 
ible for project's 
statistical analyses. 

-Pi^oject Clinical Director project staff position - 

implemented prpject* objec- 
tives under direction of 
project directors; provided 
. day to day supervision of 

/ 9* project traininij activities 

. ' ^ collected and assi^sted 

' ' in analys-is of data. 



/Co 



ORGANIZATIOIT CHART 1975 



School . * 

of . 

Commuli i c*/i I i (^ns 
Prof ess iQh;i 1 Studies 




HECD 
Faculty 
Member 






' ■ ■ - 


Home Econgnic 
^ ^ * Project Co 


Q}airperson_ 
-Director ^ 

„ ^ _ V > _ ij 



Preschool 
Secretary 



HECD 
Facult^^ 
Preschool 
Director 



Professional 

Advisory 
and 

Resource Board 



. HECD" 
Faculty 
Hjw Project 
Director. 





HECD 




Faculty ' 


1 

1 

1 


Member 



-I 



r 



Special *Con sultan I 
DcvelopfDcnLnl 
Head Teacher 



HEW 



iClinicarj. I 
j_DirectorJ |* i 'secretary I 

1 Maintenance 
: Assistant • 



Special Consultant 

Developmental j 
' Head Teacher 



Developmental 
Assistant 
Teachers - 

' Class A 
(a.m.) 

^ 



Developmental 
Assistant 
Teacher s- 
Class D 
' (p.m..) 



Developmental 
Assistant 
Teachers- 
Class B 
(a.m.) 
""7F ■ 



pevelopmental 
Assistant 
Teachers - 
Class C 
(p.m.) 



Children 
Parents 



Children 



Parents 



Children 
Parents 



Children 
Parents 



Service Area^v 



Ix2p,cnd : 



HIiCD: . .Home Economics Child Development 



HEW Project 



10 



Desif^ned by A. Clark 
Ice 6/75 



Dove lopmen tell "^ead Teachers 



Development/(l As si s L ai^ t Teachers 
• ' . ' (ttainees) 



Student Aides 



special consultant ' * - ^ 
positions, responsible 
for. the proj'.ram ami .chi Idren 
in a particular c la«sroc^rri^. - 
Supervised the Uu-ivcii^it/ 

t.uden ts.;. as s i'j|riiid L q *ha f 
'C-lTissfqoni.. . *. ^ : 

University ' .students 
,.as3igrtjBd tp particular 

clas-s^for training*'pwrp.oses . 

SoVne ^ trainees received 
• project grants stipends 
' and others university 
-•course credit. 

'University students 
assigned to a iDar t i cular • 
preschool class from four * 
to 'eight hours per week 
a§^ part* of' a laboratory 
attached to a university , 
course . ' . 



(Sec KijMire I for Orp^ani x,a L i on Chart ) 



Philosophy PreschAol Laboratory 



AltTiough%roponents of a particular^philosoph^^ will 
argue" the'point, no one philosophy or method of teaching pre- 
school children Or human' beings in general has been recognized ^ 
or 'identified as the most reliable, worthwhile, and effective 
course to follow. Thus the "Preschool Laboratory at California 
State University^ Nor thridge , pur sues an eclectic course which . : 
draws from the philosophies. theori^5. an^d methodologies of 
l^runer (1970), Dewey (1940). Fernald (1943)'. Frpebel (1899). 
Kagan : (1971). Montessori (1914). Rousseau ( 1962) , Skinner (1971) 
Piaget^' (1969). and its own creative ijtaff-and students. 

The complex and* dynnmic intetract ions between environmental 
and maturational variables are i^ecognized in viewing J he chJld* 
evolving -growth and- development . The slaff atLempts'Lo design 
a ptogr^am g©ai?cd to' respecting , under s t and i 4i;', and nurlurin}', 
the Individual child.'s unique combination of abilities. .The 
program provides an environment in which the dhild may pursue 
hds/her own ihterests within ^ framework of socially • acceptable* 
behaviors. ^Phrent involvement in the program^ is recognised 
a key factor in helping the 'children progress.- 



s 



as 



• r;6;i I s for I [^(' chi hlr(MT wercMli toc^chI t ()W,u<(f orth/incinp, 
lU'Vi' I opnu.Mi ( (') r : / * ^ . 

< , n) *i posit i vc so I r-concep1^ * > - ; 



the 



b) socialisation 



d) 



c) curio si ty 



exploratory behavior 



e) prpli^lem solving 



/ 



f) creative expressiort ' • 

g) cognitive concepts ^ . 

. h) expressive and . receptive laagaage 
l) sensory awareness . ^ 

and fine motor control. 



ValMC.s included; * 

a) nti;^ituaes which reflect respect For the worth of 
each child refiardlcss of ability, dis;ib 11 i ty / color, or creed 

... •'^ »■ 

b) openness , to change" ' ' 

;c) acceptance of constructive suggestions 
d) ^facilitation of .warm and ,OT5en r'elaxionships 
(See Appendix A "What's In A Label".) ' - "'^ \ 

Organiza t ionvof Report 

The project objectives have Ji>een subaumed ujadp'r the follow- ; 
ing' major implementation dreas in order to improve khe 'orgaT^ixa t ion 
of ► the report. • ' ' . ». 



t 



Chapter I . 

.Chapter II 

Chapter III 

Chapter TV 



Introduction * 
Selection Process 

Development qf ^ Teacher Assessme^nt , Prof ile 
Didactic Modul<3 " v. . 



Ch.'iptor V Pracf icun) Module . 

Chapter VI Attitudes toward ImlLvlduals with Di.sabilit:i.e« 

» . ■ * » 

• ^hapter VII Dissemination 
chapter VIII Evaluation of tHe Project ^ 

The grant has made us look at how preschool teachers are 
tfrained. It has also enabled us to begin to spell out the 
competend*ies and training Components required to develop the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed in integrated early 
■childhood programs, ^^ftiition^lly., the ^project led to *a clos^ , 
examination at the di'dactic material of fered university students. 
When- on^ loo^s fpr model.s of definable sequences for the train- 
ing of teadhe'rs of young children and, in particular, integrat- ; 
ed programs, one enters virgin territory. We attempted to explore^ 
this territory 'and to document a workable and effective pattern - " 
of career preparation. ' V 



The Competency Model 



Achievement Strategies 



r 



/ 
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Cl\apters II - V 




Chap tor IT 



SELECTION PROCESS 



Project 
^ Obj^tive: I . 

V . 



Establish and develop new career positions for 
students whose 'terminal degree would hi^ the 
baccalaureate or masters. Provide letters of 
completion' of trainings for integrated preschool 
positions as follows: \ 

' / ■ • ' • ■ , • \ 

a) Clinical Director ' , . 

b) Developtnental Head Teacher , 

c) Developmental Assistant Teacher 

d) Student Aide ^ , 



Introduction 



Who- is a Good Teacher? 



Since there is a lack of unanimity among professional 
educators as to the characteristics of a good teach«-, the 
'difficulties inherent in designing a competency-^-afsed training 
program for teachers of young children in intes^grated settings 
are evident* The Child Development Con sort iiipi (1974), in 
the introdu^ctory statements to their proposeia Assessment System, 
stated, "N6r can we throw up our hands, and/say that so little 
ts knovm that to attempt to define competer/ce is impossible; 
that ther^ are no ways at all to recognize^ good classroom per- 
formance, and that no specific desirable /characteristics can or 
should be identified. We do know something about teacher per- 
formance ^d we can identify some characteristics which are 
likely *^to be more productive than othe^rs. We have a responsibil- 
ity to define these competencies and/to expect such performance 
of /those who are working with young/children.'* '(iip.2,3) 

Strategy 1.0 Identifying Compet/nci.es 

During the first two years of the "Careers" project (1971-73), 
the development of the coiripetency training model centered on a ^ 
career ladder structure i^r an attempt to define a hierarchical 
sequence of positions and the competencies involved at each level. 
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Tt was postulfJt-0(l Ih/il i ht- I rnincc would bcp^in at level 
one (Sl iidonl Afdo), and move* on !o lov(»I I wo (DoyolopmcnLnl 
Assist an I Toachor) , l hon ^o to l<w(»l I hroo (Dovelopmont al 
Head Teacher) , and possibly to level four (Clinical Pi rector) , 

V The terms Glinical Director, Devjalxjpmental Head Teacher, 
Developmental Assistant Teacher, and Dfevelopmental Student 
Aide were used in the project to designate a new breeds of teachers 
who would possess (at ^different levels) the generic knowledge, 
skillsr, and attitudes needed ta transact with the varying abili- 
ties and disabillM'^s "found in young children in a single class- 
room.. These teachers would focus on the child's abilities re- • • 
gardless of. the child's label. 

. ■ • o . 

. ^ The at4:eiApt .to match the individual ' s ' prof i le of entry 
abilUzies with the competencies described at a specific job 
level was unsuccessful. For example, a Student Aide mig-ht 
possess* competencies' assigned to a higher lev.el, or a Head 
Tekcher might lack some skills designated .for a lower level. 
Thus the fprmalisti^ position hierarchy was abandoned after 
the entry level of competencies, of the individuals selected for 
training was assessed. Instead of position levels, a single 
generic competency mod^-iVas developed in the "Careers" project., 
The competencies' included in the njodel were thpse abilities 
frequently noted in the teacher 4:araining literature^ (Dobson, 
1972; Ryans,„ 1960) and those "which have become part of on-going * 
university training programs. In addition, input was sought 
from experienced teachers , administrators of nursery schools, 
psychologists, and leaders in other disciplines as to the teacher 
characteristics they deemed important^to successful teaching in 
an integrated setting; Information ,r^garding teacher compe- 
tencies was also sought from the parents of the preschoolers. 
These sourceis form6ci the basis for the development o£ the 
Teacher Assessment Profile and in particular the Developmental 
Teacher Competency Checklist which, delineated the generic com- 
petencies to be achieved by the trainees involved in the project. 

Just, as we expect teachers to individualize instruption 
for the children in their cLas'ises, the basic philosophic tenet 
of the project competency model was the recognition that in- 
dividuals ent^ la career training program with differing levels 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes^ Thus, the individual 
differences in xhe^ trainees^' entry competencies were a major in- 
fluence in the design of the tjratning program. 

. ^ ' / ' - ' ' ' ^ ■ ' ■ ^ \ 

Strategy 2v>0 ^Recruitment and Selecti^o n of Candidates. 

" ■ ,• ; " ' — ; 

• ■ ■ • 

The questibn as to who should be selected to enter a 
career in early childhood teaching is fraught with conjecture, 
since standardized t^sts and other measures predictive of 



teaching success are inadequate. Studies complieted over a 
decade^ ago which are still appropriate pointed out the ^in- 
adequacy of career screening measures. MichaeHs^,(1954) 
concluded: "None of the scales included in the Minnesota 
Multiphasic ^Personality Inventory ' i[>lMPI) were found to 
have a significant relation to rateci success of university 
gi^aduate students enrolled in elementary school student 
teaching (p. %73) ". . .There is need for a theoretical 
analysis 6f teacher ,personality."(p. 477) , Oelke (1956) 
found no relationship between Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory scores of 44 senior student teachers and the rat- 
ings given them by their head t;eachers. 'A complete discussion 
of "The Teacher ' s Personality and Characteristics" is covered 
by Gage (1963). The findings of this project relating to the 
identification of objective and parsimonious candidate screen- 
ing instruments are discussed in Strategy 4,0 of this chaptet. 

2 . 1 Development of a Screening Procedure 

- The recruitment of four or five Devfelop- ; 
mental Assistants who were to be ^aid a stipend and four to 
receive university credit was publicized through contacting: 

a) teachers at Junior Colleges in the 
' field ^of nursery education ' ^ 

\ / b) staff of the Guadalupe Center in 

Canoga Park ' 

c) Child Development majots at California 
State University, Nbrthridge; and by: 

d) "' telephone calls tp faculty, in various 

dfepartments 

, . e) posting and .reading mefnoranda to unij - 
versity classes, at CSUN in the department of:^ Chicago Studies; 
Pan-African Studies ; .Home Eponomic^ ; Ediic^tidn j Reclamation; > 
.Music; and Psychology ' - ' 

f) notices placed tn the^^ university s 
daily newspaper. ' ^ ' \ 

' < '2.2 Qualifications fdr Position 

The rtequirenients necessary to apt>ly for J 
the "bevelopmental Assistant Teacher positjLoh included ; * 

, ^a) completion of the course: "Child ^ 
Growth and Development" 



b) one senieistSr^of participation in the 
Preschool Laboratory or other direct experience wfth preschool 
children , ^ I 



^ - . c) demonstration of interest Ih working 

with young children 'with disabilities as shown by coursework 
and/or experience 

r * ■ • . 

d) a major in Child Development, Home ' 
Economics, Psychology, Education, or a similar area 

e) a profess'ibnil goal of preschool teach- 
ing, early childhood, or related field ' 

P m 

' ' \ f) f inancialx need and/or representative 

of ethnic, and racial minorities. ^ 

2.3 Informal 'Application Process , 

During the first year of the project^ (1971) , ; 
the selccticfn* process^ was ^informal as no testi-ng or specially 
designed intejrview 'procedures had been ^developed. * - ' 

. ^ The follpwing. year there were more applicantfe; 

than px>sitions and "the need for a more " obj ective screening pro'-. 
ces's became Evident. The , four, g^rant ^positions were increased to-j 
five in 1973. Tji the hope of finding a; way of insuring greati^r 
reliability in the selection prbcess , methods were sought that * 
would significantly predict teaching success. 

, - - . • 

X ■'' - ^ " ' - 

: ' A Gujrvey" of ather campus departments Involv- 
ed in career developmen^t: w instituted in the effort to impr'oye 
the project's procedures, for tKe screening and selection qf 
candidates. The three departments interviewed were Communicative 
Disorders , Home, Economics (Secondary Education Area) and Physical 
Therapy.. The ^/Physical Therapy DepartHient had" the most rigorouis 
selection process of'tho^e evaluated.- Some of their procedure^ 
were* then incorporated'. into a revised candidare screening' format . 
The procedural changes were Implemented ^in the ^election of 
candidates for the 19^73-7A grant \period and, continued in' 1974-75.^ 

' . " . _ ; 2 . 4 Formal Appli oat ion. Pro'ce^s, 

, -The candidate sG^lection procps§ (Figure 2) 
that evolved consisted of: ' ) ' * 

' a) -submissi^on of a written reporlE by the 

Hl^ad Teacher evaluating the ^candidate' s previous part icipa.tion 
in the Preschool Laboratpry 'or a cqmmunity' preschool as a 
stiudent aide \ ' ^ c . , ' ' 



AGENCIES 



Figure 2 • 
SEL£Cria< PROCESS 



RECFiUnMENr 
MEMORANDUM 



GCmJNITY 
.OOLLBGES 



CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, NORIWIDGE, DEPARTMENTS: 



PSYCHOLOGY 
'CHlLD DEVELOPMENT HCME ECONCMICS 
RECREATION MUSIC HEALTH SCIENCES EDUCATION"" 
'LiBHfflL STUDIES PAN-AFRICAN STUDIES CHICANO STUDIES 



CANDIDATE 



APiqJCATlON : 

HAND WRITTEN STATE- 
MENX^ ' 
EDUCATION 
EXFEmENCE 



HEAD TEACHER'S EVALUATION 

AS STUDENT AIDE OR EVAIIIATICN 

FROM SIMILAR EXPERIENCE 



TWO LETTERS OF 
REOOflENDATION 



INTERVIEW WTIH PR 


i 1 
ESCfiOOL DIRECIOR 




INIERVPW WITH C 


LINICAL*^ DIRECTOR 
1 ' — f- 



FINAL SCREEMNG CGMffTTEE PTTERVIEW: 
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b) the filing of an application including 
a complete list-ing ^of edxication , experience, and two letters 
of recommendation (Appendix B) ^ 

c) a handwritten statement describing how 
the candidate became interested in Child Development, includ- 
ing h£s/her feelings about working with young children and 
future ^cAreer goals / 



2.4.1 . Interviews 




/ 



The initial interview appointntfents were 
arranged . after the filing of the application: one witji the 
Preschool Director and another with the Clinical Direct^or. A 
final ^interview with the candidate and a screening ^committee 
consis>ting of the Project Director, Preschool Director, Clini- 
cal Dil^ctor^ two, additional members of the Home Economics 
Department - Child Development Faculty, and the two Head Teachers 
was convened. During the last year of the project, a former 
trainee was added to the committee.. In the committee interview 
session, questions were directed toward tapping the candid^J^es* 
underlying feelings about young children and integrating clttld- 
ren witHuharidicaps , emotional stability, self -concept , under- 
standingfof existing employment opportunities, and working con- 
ditions, future professional goals, and willingness ''to ^0 the 
extra mile" during their training and future employment . Each 
member of the committee made independent ratings of the candidate 
wHich were then tallied and discussed to arrive at a final deci- ^ 
sion. Notifications were sent to the candidates selected for 
training. 

A sample of the Questions asked of the 
candidates at the final interview follows: 
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a) What is your philosophy concerning" 
nursery schools? i / / - 

; ' * b) What do you feel you/lT,ave to offer in 

this field? • / . ' 

N a) How do you feel al^out the integration 

of -children with disabilities? / 

1 ' d) What experience have you had with pre- 

' schpol age and /or young children witl;>^ handicaps? 

e) Are you experiencing any special prob- 
lems in your social, personal, or family life at this time? 

f) Are you aware of ^he paper work attach- 
ed to becoming a teacher and that associated with the grant in 
particular? ^ * . 

■ ■ ■ ./ . ' ^ 

g) Do you know what salaries ate paid 
preschool teachers? ^ ^ 

h) What questions would you like to ask? 
Strategy 3.0 A "Hands On" Preservice Reality Experience 

r 

" In the continuing search for procedWes to increase the 
reliability of the screening process, the 1973 Summer Session 
of the Preschool was used as a trdjal period for new trainees 
who had little or no experience with preschool children, the 
trial period was organized to replicate a successful session 
•candidate screening morfel used at California State University, 
Fullerton, for selecting student te^achers to work with Tn9der- 
ately mentally retarded children (Templeton 1969-71.) Involve- 
/ ment in the California State University, Northridge, Preschool' 
Summer Session allowed potentially capable cdndidaCes frpm 
minority racial and ethnic groups who expressed 4 desire to 
work with preschoolers and who did not meet the selection\ crite- 
rion of previous experience. with preschool age children t(^ have 
a "hands on" reality experience before committing themselves to 
a career in the field. 

Evaluation of Preservice Reality Experience 

Similar to Templeton ' s findif^^, * the provision of a reality 
experience in this project helped some students decide that they 
did not want to pursue preschool teaching as, a career. For y 
^ others it confirmed their enthusiasm and affinity for working ■ 
with young children in an integrated setting., 
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T.t also provided the n'taff -with 'the opportunity to db.serve 

Snfh'''''" lil'-T ^'^"^ a P'-'riod of several weeks. 

Both ccmdl dates and Hinff roll. tHe summer school pppof-tunity to 
bo most worthwhile- in contributing to.the select^xin o& trainees 
and/or a decision to continue i-n the field. It is hopfed th^t 
institutions training for careers in early .childhood integrited " 
programs can provide reality experiences early in the ^electron 
process .so that students will have a jrealistic frame of reference ' 
;?ne!f ^" helping them make a dareer decision which wi,n- most 
closely match their interest^ and tal^nt.s. ' \ y ' 



Strategy. 4 0 Standardi zexf Testing - Attempts to increase the '- • 
reliabiiity ot the selection process. 

The first year th^t standardized tests were adfninistered to' 
trainees was 1973-74/ The purpose ^as to 'find ^ measure oJ 
measures which woul/pj^edict success in teaching in integrated " 
preschools. The stfandardized tests chosen are widely usfd in 

nSs?^ ''^r^ll^'^r "^^^ Edwards Personal Preference Schedule - 
Uy:)j;, the Stro/g vocational interest Test (1966), and the 
Minnesota- Teacher Attitude -Inventory (1951;) , ) which have a' teacher 
career component, were administered to the, trainees at the be- 
ginning of th6ir training, in. September , 1973. . \ 
/ ^ • ^ ■■ ■ • " ■ 
nf tul^f1tfu^°^^^ ^^^^ the. tests wpuld yield results predictive 
o,, 1 . § f^^c^ss the Developmental Ass-istants as ' 
evaluated/ by their supervisors (e.g. Developmental Head Teacher 
Preschool Director, and Clinical Director). ciuue^, 

^) Edwatds .Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 

/, This .schedule gives each person a rating from 

J° Jfei-y high on fifteen p.ersonality variable!. The ■• 
res-ultg of the Adaptatipn List were compared with the Edwards 
Petsonal Preference Schedule.. Personality traits- receiving - 
high scores by the Developmental Assistants on the Edwards were 
^ompared with the research on what personality .traits "good 
/teachers' possesia. -, 

Personal" Preference Adaptation List (t>PAL) • 

■D C „ , "^^^ P?AL was an adaptation of the Edwards Personal 

?ef h^rf ' ^''^'•^i'^^ ^"dependent of each othe?! the Sead 

Teachers and trainees predicted on the PPAL how the trainees 

P?AT ^f"''^ Oh each of the 15 EPPS personality variables. The " 
PPAL was administered prior to the EPPS. * 

> Results and Discussion of Edwards Per.^pnal Preference Schbdul 

mental"Afsistani°?J-S'''"^ '^-^i'" ^f^^ obtained by rtine Develop-- 
luencai Assistant Teachers as shown in Table 3. ■ 
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table 3 



Humbel: of Trainees' Scoring High and Low on P^^^J^^^i^^ 
Variables on the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 



Personality Variables 

Achievement 

Deference 

Order 

Exhibitionism 

Autonomy 

Affiliation 

Intr'aceptioh 

Succorance 

Dominance ^ ' 

Abasement 

Nurturance 

Change 

Endurance ! 

Heterosexuallty 

Aggression 



N 



High 


LiO.W 


. 2 




z 


^ ■ 


0 


. 7. 


- 2 


.4 


5 


2 


.2 , 


. 1 


5 


0 


4 


' 1 ' 


1 . 


7 


. 3 


1 


6 


- 1 


6 


0 


. 2 


4 


4 . 


3 


2 


7 



Th^ rrainees s^lf evkluacion predictions on the Adaptation .. 
List we?/c?o8e? to the results of the -Edwards Schedule^than . - . 
thfHeafTeachers'.evalLuations of the trainees on the PPAL ^ 
^his seetns to uerify ?«bson^s (1972) conclus^ 
•dicti've accuracy obtained from direct ^"'^Y^^y poncetn- 
si^port/a' theory ;that. the best way ^^ff^/^^^^^^le o? student 
tng ah individual's personality, at l^^^t in phe case ol 
teLhers. is to ask them appropriate .questions in a straignt 
forward manner;" (p. 34) * , 

Jackaon and' Cuba (Gage. 1963) found J^^J^^^^^^ jlj? ^"1^^' 
teaching essentially are cooperative, "strained. ^^^f^S^JJ 

mental Assisuaiiuo . , ° i\ti<n\ fr^imH ^hAt: teachers had 

1963^ The Developmental Assistants' ratings did not match 
Friedman's findings. 



. c) strong Vocational Interest Tesi: (SVIT) 

•The SVIT* gives each person a rating from very 
low to very High on basic interest scales and occupational 
scales. The ratings ^obtained in the "teaching" and "social . 
service" areas on. the interest scales; were recorded. Scores 
ojbtained on the occupational scales /fb:^ "recreational leader", 
"occupational thefatiri.s.t"., "el^TVrentary teacher", and "rehabili- 
tation counselpr"''^te noted, ' Interests of Developmental Assis- 
tants receiving h£gH scored were recorded and compared with 
interests of "gobdf teachers". ^ , 

Resists and Discussion of Strong Vocafcional Interest Test 




"dutdobrs/recreational leadership". On the occupational sqales/ 
^seven scored high oh ."physical therapist". The occupations of 
felementary teache^;'! 'occupational therap^^isjtf', and 'tecreation leader" 
were listied only on the female occupatij^^ scales section. Six 
of the Seven females scored high or very high on "oQCupatlonal 
therapist". '.Only three of the seven female' Assistants scored 
high or Very h4.gh on* "elementary teaching" . Three Scored he^ow 
average. Jfive of sevfen -^cored" high or very high on "recreation 
leader" . « ' \ ' ' ^ 

'I- ■ "i ' . ^ ' 

Strong stated tjiat if a person likes and dislikes the 
same things t'hat people who rare successful in a given occupa- 
tion like and. dislike , he will feel comfortable in that occupa-. • 
tion and be tnore effective there than elsewhere (Gage, 1963). 




d) V Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory jKYkl) 

• . : — ^- ' ^\ 

The MTAI assesses at'feitudes of teachers towards 
students' and their feelings about teacher-tstudent relationship 
Developmental Assistants' scores were compared with the norms 
for graduating seniors in Early Childhood Education . The re-/ 
sulta were also compared with evaluations of trainees by thep: 
•Head Teachej: on the Developmental Teacher Competency Checklist 
(DTCC) . ^ (See ^Cha|pt;er ITI for description of DTCC) 

* Results and>^Discus^slon of Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

Percentila.\ranks ranged from the 5th to the seyerity-f if th 
percentile. No correlation was found between the low scores ob-. 
tained by tjie Developmental Assistants on the MTAI and the 
Head Teachers' evaluations of them on the Developmental Teacher 
Competency Checklist.- Gage (1963) quoted SandgreH and Schmidt 
as follows: ",\. because tihere was no apparent relation between 
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MTAI vscoires and the cri tife loncher.s ' rajtitiRSi the MTAT. 
Cannot be used to predicl probnblo success in rcnchinj^ if 
the racings made by^public scProol critic te^ichers on% the . 
Student Teactiing" report are liseq[ as d|^iterion df success . 

e) The Tennessee Self Concept.- Sga^e (TSCS) '(1965) 

" Tn the 1974-71 project period , the Tennessee iSelf 

Concept Stfaie was selected to replace the Edwards, Sttong, ^nd 
Minnesota tests ^as an instrument that /might be predictive of 
teaching success' \ • ^ v • 

The author of the Scale suggests that it;^ can be useful in., 
personnel selection. "The Individual's concept of himself "has \ 
been demor^txated ,to be highly Influential .in much of his be- 
havior and also to ''be ditectly related to his general pisrsonal- 
ity and state of mental health. . .Thiis , a knowletige of hbw an 
individual perceives Himself is yseful' in att?empting to help 
that individual, or in making evaluations of him." (Fitts, 1965, 
p^.l): Hamachec^k (1971) stated . .hqw we perceive, others is 
highly d'ependent on hpw we perceive ouirselves, If a potential 
teachtef^likes himself, trusts himself, and -has confidence in 
himself, he will likely see others in this same light. Research 
IS beginning to tell us ... students grow, flourish, ^^nd devefop 
much more" easily when in relationship with someone who projects 
an ittheretit trust and belief in their capacity to become what 
thpy have potential to become." (pp. 201-202) 

i)bbson (1972) foCnd that "Student teache'f^ with a high 
^^X£ concept, will relate well and those with a' low self concept 
Sgrill not relate well*with their supervisors," (p. 31) f/ 

The , Tennessee Self Concept .Scale (TSCS) consists of the^ 
following scores: 

Total Self Concept Score 

Identity 

Self -Satisfaction 
^ Behavior 
--Physical * 
Moral-Ethical 
Personal 

Fdmily . ' ' , 

' . Social: Self 

Self-Criticism Score (taken from tha MMPI) . 




The Tenessee Self Concept Senile was administered a*fe 'the 
beginning of th^ Fall and Spring 1974-75 training period?& ' to* , 

" determine if.it could be used aa a predictive selection in-^ / * 
sfrument. The Spea-rman Rho method was used'' to compare trairi-* 

-ees' ranked ratings on each scora with'thfeir rank on. the 'Head 
Teachers' evaluations^ of them on the Developmental Teacher 

• Competency -Checklist . * 

Resulcs and Discussion of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale 
* * * . 

The only score on Che Tenncfisee Self Concept Scale which 
correlated significantly (.05 level) with the Head Teachers* 

• Evaluations was the Self -Satisfaction Score in the Fall 1974 / 
semd^stet. There is s,ome question , about the reliability of the 
Tennessee Scale . Fofr example , one assistant teacher took the 
Tennessee twice within a fou^-week interval and scored signifi-* 
cantl/ higher the second time. When the Assistant' Teachers ^ 
were given feedback on the results of this scale by the Clinical 
Director, many of them used the time to ventilate feelings about 
themselves. As used in this' project , it was felt that the inter 
pretation session w^s one of the most useful aspects of the 
Tennessee Self Concept ??cale,' ' . 

^ EVgluation of Standardized Assessment Instruments 

The data generated by the' four standardized instruments 
(Edwards Personal Preference Schedule; Strong Vocational In- 
terest inventory; Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory; and 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale) were not predictive of ' the per- 
formance :of the Dji^elopmental Assistants in the actual work 
•setting a's evalu^i^d 'by their supervicui.>, except for onQ score 
of the Tennessf»e Sfelf Concept- Scale ndtnini s tered during the 
Fall ly/4 semester. The use or the' MTj^I in the present pro- 
j-ect reinforced the results of the Sandren and ScHmldt (Gage , 

• 1963) study that there was no significant^ relation between ^ 

MTAI ""scores and the Hp«d Teachers' rating^fl. , 

The search for A/alid instruments or methods which would 
predict success in teaching young children should continue. " 
If such instruments or methodologies were found, 'they could be 
^ utilized to objectify the process of screening and selecting 
trainees, who should .pursue careers in early childhood. 



Strategy 5/0 Candidates Selected 



Table 4 piuvides an analysis of the characteristics of 
the Developmental Assistant Teachers selected. Descrl^ptions 
representative of the trainees chosen for stipend^ and uni- 
versity credit during the project periods 1971-75 follow: ^ 



- \ : a)- Linda' - 22, jtinibr in Child Deveiopmehts tneigk^r 
of. the Chicano community, worked as a playground leader/crafts 
teacher and camp counselor / self -supporting. She plans to do 
graduate work in^ Child Development', 

» ■ ■ ■" ' • ^ . /i ■ 

b) Don - 27, senior in Liberal Studies, d€ Japanese 
ancestry, tutot-ed and coached elementary grade children, volun- 
teered in a' sheltered workshop, ^taught Sunday school, self- 
supporting. He plans to obtaiii an elementary teaching creden- : 
tial ahd specialist^ credentiqil in developmental disabili'ties. 

g) Richard - 2$, senior in cfiild Deyel cement, worked 
as a Teacher'^ Aide, volunteered in a bilingual kindergarten, 
member of the Chicano community, married, with three children, 
self-supportirig* He is now, teactfing first grade. . 



d) Wilma - 22 , senior in Child Development , worked ^ 
as ,a playground" leader / member of the Blajpk community > se^f- 

suppoftiri^^ . • ^ ^ r ; ' . ^ /f 

[ fi) Tony A 23, senior in Recreation, supervised play 
activities^ at recreation centers , Children* s Centters, and^ a ' 
preschool, sel.f -supporting] He would like to ovm his own pre- 
sichodl. , ' , V 

f) Teresa - 20, senior in Child Development » of 
Filipino ancestry, supervised arts knd crafts 'in recreation - 
programs , tutoted^or thopediqally handicapped children^ with read- 
ing disabilities, self supporting., S'he would like to become . - 

a Child Mental Health Specialist. : , Y 

g) Candy -.22\> senior in Child Development , tutored 
eleinentary school children, worked in the Preschobl^L^boratory 
for one semester as ^n assistant teacher for credit , given a 
•field placement: in a Children's Center for her second -seibester. 
She plans to teach in Children's Genter^s.; / 



be ve 1 oj)men t a 1, Ass istants 1.971-75 



. Project Stipend 
Richard^ Amador . " ^ . 

M^ry Ann Bonenberger 
(DiCamillo) 

Mary Ann McDonald Doan 

Kathy Farias 



' Course Credit or Utjiiversity Funded 
Debby A^vy " ' . ^ 

, "Kristin, Baeriswyl " . ' 

Carolyn Baker ■ ' ■ ■ - 
, Chaarlene Bon^s ^ 

Barbara Breslau , „ / , 
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Project Stipend 

Carol Firy 

Mary Lois Greene 

Marilyn Grizzel'l * 

Don Hori 

Michael I^aufman 

Andrea Nickel 

Pamela Noyes 

Teresa Orp ilia 

Linda Bautista Pappert 

Barbara Parra 

Candace Phipps 

Karen Pierce 
- Marshall Raskind 
^ Norma Schimmel 
' Natalie SchwartS; ^ 

Dfibby Shi^piro 
; Wilma Sniith . ^ 
•Anton' Vend it\b , 

Charlotte Kouri Woods 



Course Credit or University funded 

Anj!;eln Consolo 
Veronica CreigH'ton 
Pamela Czachow 
Donna Evans 
Les Forman . 
Susan; Rockejtt Freer 
Patricia Gilmey- , 
Eugenia tSuzrilan 
Carol Jaslow 

Barbara Locker v 
Maureen McCallin 
Andrea Nickel 

Elaine Oliver . \' ^ 

Sally Pederson " 

Candace Phipj^s * ^ >n 

Helen^ Seelmari*" ^ 
Lorraine -Swercl low ' * 

Char lene iilliford 
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Table 4 

Description of /thfeipevelopraental Assistant Teachers 1971-75 





Stipend 


Credit 


Total 


Sex: 


- V 






Male 


// 5 


1 


6 


Feniale 

• 


^ 18 


21 


39 


Race and Ethnic: 








Black 


2 


1 


3 


Caucasian 


16 


21 


37 


Chicano 


3 


0 


3 


Oriental o 


2 


0 


2 


Abb: 








19 


0 


1 ^ 


1 


20 


3 


5 


8 


21 


5 


7 • 


12 


22 


6 


■7 


. 13 


23 


5 


1 


6 


24 


1 


0 


1 


^25 ' 


1 


0 


1 


26 


1 


0 


- ' 1 


39 


- 1 


0 


1 


43 


0 


1 


1 


Class Level: 


» ■ 






Sophonore 




0 


1 


Junior 


' 4 


8 


12 


Senior - 


17 ' 


12 


29 


Graduate 


1 


2 


3 


Marital Status: 








Married 


7 


5 


12- 


Single 


• 16 


17 


33 



Major : 



Child Development 


18 


22 ' 


.:40 


Liberal Studies 


. 1- 


0 


1 


Nursery Education (AA) 


1 


0 


1 


Psychology 


1' 


, 0 


. 1 


Recreation 


1 


0 


' 1 


Speech Therapy 


1 


0 


1 



Totals; 



23 • 22 



45 



Chapter lit " . • 
• THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TEACHER ASSESSMENT PROFILE (TAP') 



Introdixction 

A major objective of the' project was to identify f profile* 
of the individual candidate' s on-going training requirements 
a:nd progress during enrollment in the "Careers" -program. The 
lack of instruments appropriate to the project's objectives of 
individualized trainee assessment led the project staff to de- 
velop their own iiiethods and instruments to accomplish this task, 

, ^ ' ^ ■ » 

*The effort ^'^to match trainees ' entry competencies' with a 
particular job level was* unsuccessful because each trainee's 
abilities/could not be fitted into the neatly defined parameters 
of each position. As noted previously, some trainees who enter- 
ed at the Student' Aide level had acquireid, through previous ex- 
perience, some ^o? the competencies de^ignatlBd for the Develop- 
mental Head leather level'. The recognition of thie unevenness of 
the trainees' entry abilities led to the design of a Develop- 
mental Teacher Competency Checklist and then progressed to^a com- 
prehensive Teacher Assessment Prof ile (TAP),. The premise under-* 
lying the inclusive competency tnodlfel was the belief that there 
exists a recognized and desirable core of^generic teaphe^ compe-- 
tencies which should be acquired by those individuals wishing^ 
to become tq'achers. of young children in an • integrated setting A 
Another basit premise which evolved was .the recognition that .each 
person entering the training ptogram possessed an individual pro- 
file which might reveal any number 6f capabilities. Tl^ie ihdi-\ 
vidual' s profile must be taken intb account "^wh en .planning a tr^in 
ing program".' 

Strategy 1.0 Informal 'Asses sttient o^ Train(Be;g 

*" 

During the first year of the project/ 1971-72 , assessment 
of the training ne^ds was informal. \ /The H^d Teachers used in- 
itial lis,ts o^ competencies tied to ^he car^r ladder to make 
their evaluations of the trainees. /Daily s|:af:^ meetings were 
used as a medium for an on-going eva-luation lof trainee perform- 
ance. / \ 

Evaluation of Informal Assessment of Trainees ' 

The assessment methods used in 197?l-:72 to evaluate entry 
and end-of- training competencies were too informal to generate 



jmbstanLlvc accountability data on the traiilees progress. 
Therefore, the project ^taff set a goal of developinB and 
refining more objective tools and processes for the^assess- 
: men t and continuous monitoring of the trainees abiU.txes. 

Stjrategy 2.-0 Developmental Teacher Competency Checklist (DTCC) 

The tra?.nee assessment instruments which evolved during 
the second -year of the project (1972-73) , and which were re- 
vised in the; subsequent project periods, were designed to 
obtain a more accurate evaluation of the trainees' initial 
baseline abilities and on-going development -throughout the 
training period. - • / 

The 1972-73 draft forms o£ the Developmental Teacher Com- 
petency Checklist (short and long forms) were developed by the 
Project Director at the end of the first year. The purposes 
of 'these tools were to utilize'the information' obtained to 
prescribe individilalized traihing , inputs and tp permit monitor- 
ing of .prpgress or lack of progress in the areas specified in 
'the Competency Checklist. . / 



2.1 Developmental Teacher Competency Checklist 
» , (Short Form) , ' - 

The short form of the Developmental Teacher 
Competency Checklist (Figure 3) was trial-tested by administe;^- 
ing it? to . the entire staff, in September, 1972 and January 1973. 
The Checklist was pres(pnt;e^ in the fdrtti of a selC-evaluatidn 
rating scale. Since self-concept is considered a critical fac- 
t:or in planning for an individual ' s/ training (Hamachek,/ 1971) , 
the self-evaltjation format was used' to obtain information con- 
cerning the iqdividual's self-concept of his competencies. Pro- 
vision was made in November 1972 for the validation of the self- 
eValuation ratings by having th6 Developmental Head Teachets in- 
dependently rate the Developmental Assistants working with the?m. 
The Acting* Director also evaluated the Head, Teachers using th^ 
same checklist short form. ■ 

Evaluatioti of Developmental Teacher Competency Checklist 

(Short Form) ■ i. / / « 

There was no significant difference between ^pre/and post 

test evaluations for four of the° seven t>rainees in 1972-73^, , . 
(Table 5) . ' / . ,f ; ' 

There was a significant increase from the pre to the postj 
test evaluations for.- three of the 'trainees (Table 6) . The 
pi^dkfelopmeittal Head Teachers evaluated the adequacy of the short 



form of the DTCC. The riesponse of the staff and trainees, to 
^thfe self/evaluartion format of the DTCC was eJctremely positive. 
It was ielt , . however , that the form was too brief and Should 
be expanded. The suggested revisions were undertaken during 
the nar. A new detailed long f orm pf the Developmental' Teach- 
er Competency Cfiecklist and the procedures for its administra- 
ticm were designed by t^ie Project Director. In April, 1973, 
the long form of the DTCC was introduceld on'^a trial basis. As 
m the case of the short form, reactions by the staff to the 
-long form of the DTCQ were very' positive . Again suggestions, 
for revisions were sdlicited and received. The staff ^felt 
that the Checklist would ^e most helpful as a tool to monitor 
training progress*. ^ , ' 

^Arrangements were made in 1973-74 to use the DTCC Long 
Form as a pre-and post-evaltiation method to monitor trainees' 
progress . * * . . 

2.2^ ^Dev elopmejital Teacher ^Competency Checklist 
c^ Long Farm (Appendix C) 

The DTCC that evolved was an extension of 
thy short form and included 86 itemq distributed under the 
foji^l owing eight areas: ' • , ^ 



1) Classroom ^Management 

2) Assessment 

3) Program Design and Planning 
4) 



Teacher/Child Relationships and Manage 
ment 



5) 
6) 



Staff and Co-Worker Relations 
Professional Work Habits 



V 
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7) Parent Relationships 
«J ^8) Community Relationships and Resources 

'2.2.1 Developmental Teacher Competency 

Checklist Admin Tstrat ion Procedure 

. ^ ~ — ^ ~» ~^ — ; 

The use of the DTCC in the evaluation 
process adapted in 1973-74 consisted of employing the following 
procedure two times per semester or three times per year depend- 
ing on the length of the individual's training assignment: 

« ■ .. *• ' 

32 • . 
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a) DTCC Self Evaluation - The 
Assistantir^ evaluated thetrrselves using the checklist at the 
beginnl^ and end of the semester. * / • 

^ / b) PTCG Evaluation by Head Teacher 

••Tlie fiihecklist was used by the He^ad Teacher to evaluate the 
. trainee approximately one month after the semester began and 
aaain at the end of the semester, 

c) Charting of Evaluations - . 
chart was made' of the areas of agreement and disagreement be- 
tween the trainees' self-evaluations apd the Head Teachers' 
''evaluations (Figure 4) . ♦ - 

' d) Feedback Interviews Using the 
) . . > DTCC Chart - An evaluation 

session was set at the beginning and end of the.^ training ses- 
sions in which the comparative charted ratings were analyzed 
by each' trainee, her/his Head Teacher, and the Clinical Director. 

e) Results of the DTCC were then - 
used as >/a basis for designing the individualization of pre- and 
in-serx^ce training. The components employed in the training 
•prografti are described in Chapter V. 

The cfiarting of competencies in tjae Developmental Teacher 
Cdmpetency Checklist helped the trainees focus on specific areas 
but failed to provide a graphic profile of the. results. There- 
fore, to :provide ready access to the DTCC data, in the summer 
of 1974, a quantitative fdrmatwRs developed and first used in the 



1974-1975 gr^t period. 



2.2.2 



Developmental Teacher Competency ^ 
Checklist Profile ^^"7^ '. ' 



Each.of^^e eight areas of competency 
covered in the DTCC were divided'^Thto Separate sections . Using 
the original 0 to 4 scale, the value assigned OSLeach . item in a 
given area through self evaluation or other-persda evaJLuation 
was totaled and divided by the number of items in that area. 
Columns were provided for self and other- person ' s (e.*g. super-, 
visor, ditiector, colleague) evaluations at different periods dur- 
ing the ye^ir. The mean rating for each area was listedL and plot- 
ted on the corresponding column of the profile. The l^rand Mean 
was ''obtained\ by totaling the means for each area and dividing by 
eight,' the tdtal number of areas. 

y ■ ' ' 

The graphing of each evaluation into a pr6file (Figure 5) 
permitted ready comparisons between the various evaladtors and 
different tinje periods. The results were then used as a guide 
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CO plan individualized pre- or in-service draining programs. 

2.2.3 Quantitative Analysis of JDeyelop - 

mental Teacher Competency Checklist 

The- quantification and graphing of 
the DIQC results aided the trainees in their interpretation of 
their praining needs and progress. The DTCC Profile provided 
a quantlfative accountability measure by pinpointing the direc- 
tion or the changes in competencies. The areas most commonly 
identified at the beginning qf each semester as needing im- 
provement by Developmental Assistants were panrent conferencing 
and working with children .with speci.fic Jiandicaps such as * . 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy 5 deafness, and -blindness . -This gave 
the Head Tfeachers more objective guidelines to foT^loW in th6'ir 
training and evaluation of the Developmental Assistants. 

^ 0 Pre >and Post Analysis of Developmental Teacher Competency 
Checkli¥P " ~ ' 

»■ . 

In 1973,-74, an analysis of co-variance Was used to compare 
pre-and posf-DTCC evaluations. For' two of the eight trainees 
assessed, there was" no ^-signif icant difference between pre-and 
post-evaluation by their Head' Teachers (Tab 1,6 5) . ^There wa5 a 
significant difference (.05, F-5. 55, df 1/27) for one of the 
the trainees between pre-and pos t-self-e!Val.u^tions in a posi- 
tive •direction . ; ' ' ; , 

For the remaining si^x trainees, there was a significant 

difference between the pre and pbst evaluations by^ the Head 

feachers and^ their own self evaluations. In' every instance, 

the post-test evaluation was higher (Table 6) . ' " 

■* 

In 197A-75, there were, 15 Developmental Assistants. Four 
of these had no siafilficant difference between pre and post 
'analysis by eithetL/Head Teachers or themselves (Table 5 ). 
Eleven of the 15 trainees had a significantly higher post eval- 
uation by both the Head Teacher and^themselves (Table 6;). 

The analyses of the DTCC results in 1973-75 indicated that 
for 17 of the 23 traineeis, both they and their Head Teachers 
agreed that progress Kad been made in achievi^ng competencies 
from the beginning to the end of th^ir training period. 

r i 

, Fdr six of the' trainees, there 'was no significant change 
in t)re-.^nd post- training competencies of . the DT^C as evaluated 
by their-Head Teachers. However, it, should be/noted that two 
of the six trainees had high level entry competencies. Of the 
remaining four, two did not complete all the work, 'e.g. one 
dropped out of the pr'ogi?am at the three-quarter point and*- the v 
other, did not complete the assigned reports,. ^The other two 



JTable 5 



' OOMPARISOtK BETWEEN PRE-ANP POST-TRAINING UTCC EVALUA TIONS 



1972-73 1973-74 197^75 * 
Trainees Trainees Trainees Totals ** 



No si^jnificant: difference beU3L^cn 


.4 , 






10 " 


pre & post cvaluat;iqns 




. • 4 " 


Post evaluation significar\j:ly higher 






II 


. ^20 


than pre evaluation - ^ 


3 ' 


6 


Totals 


ft 


- 8 , 


15 


30 • 



Table 6 



SICNIFICANr DIFFERENCES BETOEEN ERE AND POST DfTCC EVAULIATIONS 



- 1972-73* 1973-74** ■ ~. 1974-/5** ^ ~ 

Trainee Sig. F df Trainee Sig. F. df Trainee Sig. F df 



• 

A 


.01 


9.35 1/24 


D 


.05 


6.65 1/28 


J 


.05 


» 7.52 


1/28 


B 


.01 


21.89 1/23 


E 


.05 


• 7.00 1/28 


K 


.01 


27.86 


1/28 


C 


.01 


22.. 65 1/23 


F 


•01 


. 19.48 1/28 


L 


.01 


8.64 


1/28 








G • 


.01 


14.47 1/28 


M 


.01 


19.28 


1/28 








H 


.05 


7.6? 1/28 


N 


.01 


13.48 


1/28 








I 


.05 


6.75 1/28 


0 


.01 


13.42 


1/28 














_ P 


.P5 


. 4.56 


1/28 














Q 


.01 


' 9.67 


1/2& 






t 


. i 






R 


,01 


13.23 


1/28 














S 


.01 


17.02 


1/28 














T 


.01 


13.38 


1/28 



*OTCC Short Form 
**tyrCC' Long Forin 
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stayed 'at a 



ect training 



2.5 level on the scale of A. A& measured by 



the DTCC,. these findings confirm the effectiveness of the piroj- 



iprbgram. 



Strategy 3.0 Teacher Ideal Class Compositi5n (TICC) 

Most teachers express preferences for ^ the ageV/'the gfade 
level, the general characteristics of the children/ and the- 
subject matter they would like to teach"; Teachers are heard 
to say, "This i.s a great class, I really enjoy' ^his group* 
or "--It is a pleasure to teach this class," or th.e same teache^r 
may express negative feelings toward the group, e.g. "This is 
.the worst group I have ever experienced" . Majasan (1972) in- 
dica»ted th^t;'an instructor q^ommunicates better to students 
whose -beliefs on vital matters are congruent with his. 
Sarason- (1962) stated that: "One of the major obs\acles to a 
teacheir's taking the nature of individual differences vainong 
her children seriously, is the failure to h^ve learned to re- 
flect about how her' at tention , observAtious , and beKavi&r are 
determined by the particular' composition of her class "(p. 84^ 

An effort was made to determine if trainees and teachers 
cquld identify the variables that lead them to make., the^se value* 
j&dgipents. If a method could be developed to ascertain the 
class and tea(?her characteristics that match, it might provide 
the pathway for arfanging'. a happier and more productive milieu 
for both student and teacher. - , ■ ^' 



V ' 3.1 Development of Teacher Ideal Class. Compogi - 

tion" (TICC) ^> I ^ ' ~ 

A questionfikire to tap ideal ^cla&g composi- 
^tion information wajs developed and trial tested in:*1972. Start- 
ing in' September 1973, the questionnaire was - administered at 
the beginning^ and end of each training period. Jeachers were 
asked to^select one class of 16 children ^whijdh would be their * 
"ideal" * preschool class. They were \o clieck the characteristics 
of the children'^^they believed would profit the most iri their" , 
classroom and that they lEelt most competent, comfortable, and 
happy to teach. The questionnaire^ listed the childrenls charac- 
teristics as follows : ^ * n 

, . / K a) ,^ge ^ : ^ \ ' / 

b) i«ex _ * 

c) • cognitive -ability 

^ d) race and ethnic group 



* e) religiW 

' - . f) gocioeconoTtiic group 

* g) pai^Ftt education 

h) emotional and social levels 

* i) 'physigal and mental handicaps, 

3.2 tdacher Ideal Class Cop/position Administra - 
tion Procedures 

"r / • ? ■ / /'■ 

/ , The following procedures were used: 

' a) All teachers filled out the Teacher 
Ideal Class C?ompostion Form (Figure 6 ). 

' b) Classes wer^ analyzed- as to their com- 
position, ; , ' 

^ . c) Teachers Were, a'sked if they were 'satis- 
fied with their pTfesen-t class (Ifigure 7 ). 

. d) Compari^ns of ideal and present class 



were made. 



e) Teachprs were asked to specify their 
ideal clas^ ag^in at the end/of the program. 

« ' ^ f ) Cha:nges in ideal class compositions 

i were noted, ■ ^ \ 

0 - , * 
Evaluation of Tea.chey Ideal Class Composition 

• The 1973 year-end response^ of the Developmental Head < 
Teachei:s and the Developmental Assistants were compared with ^ 
their respons^^ of Septeijiber 1972, The results indicated that 
there was, .a trend tbward^.grea'ter. variarbility in the selection 
*of qhildren, . ' , ,v 

In September 1973 Head Teachers and; Developmental Assist- 
' ants were generally . satisfied with their clatsses everi^ though 
many did not have the Megree of diversity they would have liked. 
When asked if they were satisfied with their actiial classes, 
three teach^ers wanted more variety in the socioeconomic levels 
and in racial and ethnic groups. One teacher wanted a few 
children witjh less -educated parents, another would have liked 
a greater number of physically and mentally handicapped child- 
ren, and ^ill anothei; wanted more children with ''average" abili- 
ties. V ' 

-/ ' • ■ 
During the final year of the prpjej^t. Fall. 1974. ten assist- 
ant teachers and two head teachers were asked to designate their 
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i^t^l cjlass composition at the beginning ' (September , 197A) and 
end^TBec ember , 197A) of the semester. Most of the trainee^ 
did not change very much in the type of ^claiss. they desir^Sa. 
Both Head Teachers and one Assistant Teaqher'^ wanted fewer . 
children with handicaps in *l:heir class at t^e end bf the 
training period than they indicated at the, beginning. Three 
Assistant Teachers wanted more cooperative/compliant children 
'in December than they wanted in September . ' Almost all teachers 
were satisfied with their actual class composition even though 
they did not necessarily have tHe type of class th^y would have 
chosen. . " • . 

The comparison of class compositions between beginning and 
end of the training period? indicate the diff ererides between • 
teachers in the characteristics of children they value plus the 
influence of direct eitperience with children with di^a^bilities . 

A positive outcorpe of the use of the TICC questionnaire 
Was to encourage; traineies and teachers who tended to say '^P ^ - 
love all chitdr^'* or "I don't dare ^hich children I teach" ,ta 
examine more carefully and honestly the truth of these -stat^- 
raents. The TI<3C ' afesis.ts teachers in examining and describing 
, the characteristics, of the ch^'ldren they feel most comfof table 
teaching. / . ^ v 

>' ' . 

Strategy 4.0 Teacher Structure Checklist (TSC) (Webstef, 1972) 1 

"The Teacher Structure Checklist was deSi^ne^ to assess the 
degree of one vcomponent of ^nursery school teacher structure^ 
i.e. teacher control or direction which is visable. to observers;.' 
(JWebster 1972, p. 150y The TSC consists* of 25 statemehts of 
which thirteen are high structure and twelve ar,e low structure . 
items. The 'statements, pertaining to dhe "specific elements of 
free;,dom, choice , indirect and direct regtiiatlon,v indivi'dual ,and 
group* emphasijS , and respect f'br children we^re considered to com- 
prise the teacher control or direction component of teacher 
structure." (Webster 1972 , p. 150) ^ .; 

An example, of the ..statemeflfts contained in -the TSC . fQllows : 

* Yes No' 1. Children move freely '^boflt the playroom and 
playground. ' ^ . . ^ 

2. Children s^elect and use materials , without 
^interference . ' . - v ^ ^ 

3. All children usually engajge in the Skme acr 
t^tvity at the s*ame time . - • . ' " 

4. Cfhildren^ are expected to jain and remain with 



Table 7 



197Z-1973 Estimations, of 76: of High Structure in each Classroom 
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Class' B 

- 7o 
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Head Teacher 
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Head Teacher 
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Head Teacher . 
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: * a group activity which is directed by the 

teacher . ' - ^ , ' ' 

5. Children activ,iti,es are interrupted when : 
the clock" says i:r'is time for 'the next 
*. - ' ' scheduled activity,. 

4.1, Teacher Structure Checklist Administration 
ProceduTe J ~ 

. . * 

' The Webster"* Teacher Structure Checklist* was 
used in 1972-73 to determine , how structured or unstructured tlje 
Laboratory Staff saw their classrooms ' to be. ' The TSC was pota- 
pleted independently by Developmental Head Teachers , Develop- 
mental Assistant Teachers, the Preschool Director , -and Project 
Clinical Director. ' Responses. to the TSC-wtere calculated' by 
adding the number of- high structured items /marked; yes do the 
number of low structured items marked no and dividing by the 
total number^ of items (25) tp arrive at a percentage of hifeh 
structure. . v ^ ^ ' ^ - . 

Evaluation of Teacher Structure Checklist^ 

The percentages of estimated high classroom structure 
ranged from 0 to 28%- Thus, there was general agreement that, 
all classrooms were basically IpV structured in terms of the 
learning opportunities and interactions with the* children . 
Table 7 shows how perceptions differed among staff ^is to the . 
amount of structure in a particular classroom. ^ 

Strategy .5.0 Observatjop and Video fapi^fg ^ 

^ , - . ' '* » 

;Two of the methods used to monitor the trainees' prpgress 
were 'observation and Video taping. Mepns were sought- to objec- 
tify the analysis of thejse two techniques. , ^ 

5.1 Physical and Verbal InteiigactJ/o'b Analysis 
Format (fVlA) ' 

^ * feeginning, in Noveraljer • 1972 the ''Physical 
•and Verbal Interaction Analysis Format" (PVlA) (Amidon and'^ 
Fland&rs, 1963>was used to rate assistant teachers in both 
observation and video taping sessions. The PViA foirmat de-, 
scribes teacher /child interactions and. .provides a method for 
quantifying these observations: It describes twelve physical 
and vertxal beliavior^ that teachers may exhibit in the class- 
room. The behaviors are: . ' , ' 

, , ^ a) modeling ^ X . • . , - 

1' - observing and ^supervising 



e) assisting ^, > , . ^ ' v 
' /■ d) interacting " \ * ' ' ' 

eO Vedir^cting T ' * * 

f) ': lecturing and explaining . , « > ^ 

g) reiin^reing ' ^ ! / 
- h) hon- enhancing ' / 

• ^ i); directing ^ ^ ^^ , 

j) jiuestioning. <r . 

: k;) accepting the ideas of children . 
i> silenije or .confusion 

The trainees were observed and video t^^p^ed 
four times per year in different roles : ^ 

" a) as' sup'ervisor of total classroom activ- 

I." . * . xties — - 

■ - ■ ■ ^ b), working -with a' small group activity 

■V. .• • c) leadxng a single large group activity 

- ■ d) working with one child. 

• The content of the , learning opportunities; 

were varied to include, four domains: .cdgnitive (concepts. 

problem solving) ; affective (trained i'^'^^''^'^^ -S^ Jro^ indoors) 
child); psycho-motor (large motor-outdoors, fine motor-indoors; 

and creative (art. music, dramatic pl.ay) • . - 



"f 



5-1-1 ImplenieiiLation of Qb'servatLon and 
Video Taping using FVlA 



' ' ' The PVIA evaluations were used dur- 
ing the 1972-74 project periods. The procedural sequence con- 
sisted, of : * 

, ^ a); Sej^f-Evaluatioris. U sing the PVIA 

Developmental Assistants . rated ~ 
themselves according to the interacti6ns they believed they ex 
hibited with children. . . , 

, - b) Obs^vation - Developmental As 

sistants -were rated on the FVlA for a ten-minufte period^by the 
Clinica] Director, a co-teacher, or a" supervisor from the one^ 
way mirror observation booths. The initial observation was 
toi^ducted to establish a baseline of teacher, behavior without 



the anxiety which television equipment might induce. The 
*observatioTir results were used aa a control for the subseque^it . 
video tape session. ' ' ■ ^ 

( . c) Video ^^Japing - Developmental 

Assistants -were video taped in a similar situation ^to. the ob^ 
' servation for' a ten-minute period. 

. , / ' d) Self-Evaluation of the V.id^Q 

' " V Tape - Developmental Assistants 

rated their own performance using the, PVIA format. ' . 

. »>-\ ' ' ■ ' ■ 

* ' * .e) ^ Other-Person Evaluation of the 

/ • Video tape -- The Developmental 

Assistaht's Head Teacher arrd co- trainee xridependently evaluat- 
ed bihe video ^tape using the PVIA., 

-> * 
' f) Comparisons of all FVIA Evalua - 

tions - The information obtain- 
ed from self and the other-persons' , evaluations were compared . 
'^and discussed after the viewing session. . ' • 

^ . *■ ■ „■ \ 

" * EvaTtiation^ .of Physical and Verbal Interaction Analysis 

Format , ^ , ' . ♦ 

Thirpughout the\two years .that the PVIA was used in this 
project, the result? did not signif it:antly pinpoint the ocQur- , 
rence of any. of the behaviors listed in the formafe; ^ 

For example, an analysis of a typical observation or video 
tape session using the 12 ^PVIA behaviors yielded the following . 
incondlusive data: ' ^ 

W7o modelit^ " - > , 

^9% obser>^hg - s\apervising ' \, 

15/o assisting ■ ; > 

,157o in*teracting ^ - 

5% redirecting 
.*-TL lecturing'- . " ' 

576 reinforcing 

07o non-Aife^cing 

37o d>recting ^ - , ' ^ 

1.3^ questioning 
87o accepting the ideas of children * 
- ■' 107o silence or confusion • 



- Once the trainees bverc^e their initial anxiety about 
being video taped, they expressfed the opinion that video tap- 
ing, was a worthwhile technique for providing feedback onclass- 
rooin-teaching performance. The st^ff felt that a descriptive 
open-ended method of e\^iuat:iph wotild "be more- beneficial . ^ J^^ 
baseline observation could not serve as a control ^because it 
was not possible to replicate the observation activities for 
ttie video tape session. , " ^ - 

" • . ' •** • , ■ 

3.2 Video Assessment Questionnaire (VAQ) 

' In 1974-75, the PVIA observations were 
eliminated- In its place two questionnaires (Figure 8 and 9 ) 
were developed with' open-ended questions for use with viewing 

of the video tapes. 

■ ^ ' * , , ' * . % 

' 5.2.1 Implementation of Video Assessment 

^ Questionnaire ' 
* ■ 

' " ^ ^ r The method adopted for! assessing 
the performance of the trainees as recorded on the video tapes 

'^^f olloi^s : ^> ^ . * " . " 

^ a) Trainee/ Head Teacher,; and Clin 

ical Director view videb tape 

- *bX*' Self-evaluation by trainee us- 
ing the VAQ 

. ^ cy Independent evaluations by De- 

velopmentalJlead TeacHer and Clinical Director using the VAQ 

' ^ . d) Evaluations were exchanged, 

compared, and discussed. 

Evaldation of ,Vid^eo Assessment Questionnaire 

The trainees- and staff reported that the open-ended ques- 
tionnaires were more benefiqial than the Flanders PVIA format 
which ^had yielded nonsignificant results / The qtiestionnaires 
generated a great deal of discussion, as they permitted free- 
„ dom to interpret the uniqueness of individual teacher /class 

interactions, . 

■ '>■.■ , . . 

. Strategy 6.0 Teacher Estimations of Children's pevelopmental 
Levels CTECDL) " ' • ' ~^ 

The trainees were asked-^to complete the Teacher Estima- 
tions of Children's Developmental Levels form (Figure 10 ) 
beginning in the 1973-74 projdct period to help them improve 

,the accuracy of their judgments concerning the chij,dren's 
levels of functioning. The areas judged included: ' cognitive 

.ability, language, psychomotor, and personal-social' levels. 

V. ■ , i 



The trainees were told to base their estimations on their 
observations and informal ^aisseSsmpnts of the chil^lren in their 
class. For; assistance in making their estimations, they were 
given^a ch^rt (Figure 11) of^ developmental levels from the 
Gesell Developmental Schedtiles -(1949), Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale (1965) , and Standford-Binet TntelTigence Scale (I960) / 

'6.1 Implementation o f Teacher Estimations of 
Children's Developmental Levels (TECDL) 

The developmental level estimation forms 
» were completed each semester from 1973 to 1975, appro^^imately 
one month after the beginning of each semester to permit, the , 
Developmental Head and' Assistant, Teachers to. become acquainted/ 
/With the children in their classes. Th^e completed estimations/ 
wete charted and compared with other meajsures described in th( 
section which follows.- " ^ , *» i 

• - ' * • ' ' ' ■ i 

^6.2 Validation of Teacher Estimations of Ghilp - 

ren' s Developmental' Levels*^. 

' ^ — ' — ~~ — """^^ — ~ 

- The lack, of standardized and valLd instri 

ments to- assess the functioning of ypung children in areas otpe 
than intelligence and: language development impede^d the overam 
validation of .the teachers' estimations. An analysis of vari- 
ance between the teachers'' estimations and the assessment meas- 
ures available waS used! The -teachers ' estima^ioh^ were com- 
pared as follows: 

a) Interstaff 'Reliability - Head and As- 
sistant Teachers were compared with eafch other on .all the. esti- 
mations. Overall analysis of the 1973-75 results did^ not show 
a significant difference between the Developmental Assistants V 
and Head Teachers' estimations, / 

b) Lariiguage Level ;.? Teachers' estimations 
of language level were compared with v children ' s scores Von the,. 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (195,9)., The language dat^ were 
obtained for all classes each semester from 1973 to 1975, mak- 
ing 'a total' of 16 classes. There was no significant difference 
among the evaluations made^by Head and Assistant Teachers and 
the Peabody in 12 classe/- In three classes, Peabody evalua- 
tions were significantly higher than those of Head and Assis- 
tant Teachers: Ist class . 05 , F = 3 . 22 , df = 2/42 

2rid class .05, F = 4.08, df == 2/30 

3rd class .01, F - ^.20, 2/ia 
T.ri one class, teachers' evaluations werd significantly higher 
than scores on the Peabody (.05, F = 10.0, df =- 2/6). 

c^ Intellectual Ability - Teachers' esti- 
matipns of intellectual, Ability were compared with children's 



scores on Lhe Stanford-lJincL TnlollL^ence Scale .^he^ 
teachers' estimationfj appeared Lc, underestimate • the, children ^ 
intellectual functioninp,- However, no statistically significant 
difference was found among Head and Assistant Teachers esti-^ 
mations and the Binet scores in 14 of the c^^^^^^, ^^^^^^ 
-Tbe statistical analyses do not support Heriot (197J) who^ 
found that teachers tend t^undexestimate IQs of_aj:inder|arten ^ . 
children. In one of the. two classes where a^ significant dit- 
ference was found, the Binet was - significantly higher _^ than ^ 
Head and Assistant Teachers' estimations COl . F - ' ■ > 
2/12) In the second class, the Binet and Head Teachers esti- 
mations "were similar and both were significantly higher than 
the Assistant Teachers' eseimations (.05. F = 4.BB.-dt z/i^;. 

d) Psychomotor ^evel - Estimations of 
'psychomotor. levels were compared with a visual motor task ^ 

"the Four Shapes Reproduction" (circle, cross, square triangle) . 
Data was obtained from only 11 of 'the 16 classes J-^/he psycho- 
motor area. Teachers' estimations generally matched the /Teguits 
of the Shapes Reproductions in nine of 11 '-^-f ?f ' , .^^f 
of the children in the three-year-old cl^ss JFall 1973) was. 
•significantly underestimated by Head f^^, Assistant Teachers 
. (.05. F = 4.09. df =2/39). In one class (Spring 1975). eval- 
uations by Head Teachers were significantly higher than the ^ 
Assistant Teachers' and Shaped Reproductions <.05 . F " J-^^' ^t 
2/36) The Shapes measure was too, limited a sample at psycno- 
motor development t^, tralidate the overall fine and gross motor 
functioning of the child. Thus a revision was suggested and 
the following- year. (1974)' the psychomotor ^^^^ion^f ^^g^f ^^^^ ^ 
ed into'two areas, la'rge and small motor development (See Sec 

tion f). . - 

e) Personal-Social Level - Teachers' esti- 
mations of personal-social level were compared (1973-74) with 
parent assessments of the children 'on the Vineland Social Ma- 
Krity Scale. There was. a significant difference for al. four 

/Masses (Table 8 ) in the Spring 1974 semester. '^ver'y^case 
/the parents' scores on the Vineland Scale were considerably 
higher than the evaluations of t^e Head Teachers ^d the Assis- 
tant Teachers. • , „ 

Table 8 

Comparison of Teachers' and Barents' Estimati,ons 
...of Children's Personal-Social Level 



Class 




Sig.. 


F • 


df 


A 




;. 01' 


27.61 


■ 2/39 


B 




.01^ 


13.58. . 


2/45 


»« C 




. .01 


'50.50 


2/36 


D, 




, .".01 ■ 


* .13.98 , ■ 


2/42 



45" 



59' / 



The Vineland was found, to be too time -co^isutning and the 
formal interviiew situation appeared to ^be uncomfortable for 
the parents. V 

f Denye'r \pevelopmentai Screening Test. - - 
In 1974-75, to improve the Developmental Assistant '^^chers ' 
ability to validate their assessments in the pers6nal-social 
-^irea-and small and large ;motor areas , the. Denver Developmental 
Screening Test was selected'because "it contained tasks not ■ 
tapped in previous assessments. The Denver is 'dividfed into • 
-four sectors: Personal-Social/ Fine Motor Adaptive, Language, 
*and Qross Motor. Each sector includes /tasks that "shoyXd'* 
be accomplished by a child within a ^particular age range from . 
20 months 'to three years. The Denver was administered by the 
Assistants to' a random sample of children from each cl^ass 
after the staff completed the '^I'eacher lEstimation" form. The 
Denver results were not analyzed statistically because of ^the * 
small Sample . flowever , the administration of the test served 
as an excellent learning opportunity for the trainees. 

. EyaluAtioh of -^Compatison of Teacher^Es timations and . 
Objective Instruments ' v" ^ 

The teachers felt that the Estimation "form forced them 
to look more. closely at the children in terms of their develop- 
mental lavels. The ''opportunity to compare their judgments 
with objective instrumetits helped to provide them with feedback 
on* the accuracy of their - perceptions . ' 

g)^ Parer>J: Estimations of Thej/f- Child ' s 
• " • ^ ' Developmental Levels - Iry 1974-75, a 

Rarent Estimation Form (Figure 12 ) was developed similar to 
the Teacher Estimation Form, The form was mailed to 70 par- - 
ents each semester. The, two semesters included a total of 
eight classes. Fifty of seventy parents who were sent the 
form responded, in Fall 1974 and 42 responded' in Sprin-g 1975. 
The parents' estimations were . compared statistically wi.th the. 
Head and Assistant Te^ch^rs ' estimations in .the area of Ian- - 

tuage, intellectual ability psychomotor , an^ personal - social 
^velopment: - - ' „ ^ 

.1)/' Language Level ^ - There ^as no sig-. 
nific^t difference among the language level evaluations of 
the Head Teacher, the Assistant Tpachdr.s, and the parents for 
six of the eight classes. . There was a significant "difference 
antohg the evaluations of the Head Teacher^, thd Assistant- - 
Teachers, and the parents for Class* B ^ ( Fall 19 7 4) 005,. F ='^3^^2, 
df = 2/30). Assistant teachers evaluated the children lower 
than the Head Teachers and^the pajrents. Parentis evaluated the 
children higher than either the Hpad Teacher or the Assistant 

Teacher in /Class A (Spring 1975) (.05, F^ = 3.35, df = 2/30). 

/■r * ' ■ ■ , ■ ^• 



/ :2) I ntellectual Aapility - there Was, 

no siEnificant difference in""the estimation ot the children s 
inteil^gence^among the evaluations of the Head Teachen the 
issL-tant Te^cherl. and parents for six ;^^^%|^g^974^ 
classes in Fall 1974 and Spring 1975. In" Class B (Fall L^/.^i^ 
JhpAQQistant Teachers evaluated the children's intelligence 
s?gnm^W?y lower ^han either the Head Teacher or the parents 
r 05 F = 4 05 df 2/30). The Head Teacher's and the parerits 
is?i;alion-s:;e;e similai.- The Assistant teachers' est j^mations , 
in Class ^^SpTinS 197 y were lower than t^e Head Teache.^s ,nd 
parents' estimations (.05, F - 3.BB, dt //jj;. i c 
lign/tf'icant difference between the Head Teacher s and the par 
ents' estimations. _ ° » . 

' ' 3) Psyc homotor Lejyel - In the Fall 'pf 
1974' tSere was no- significant difference among the evaluations 
ii the children's psychomotor -performance among the Head Teach 

^Sud?^r fgnificantly higher ,han ^^e^Head Teacher's .^nd^^^^^^^^ 

ents' evaluations (.01, F - :).J3, ar . . ^' -"'^ ; . . „^ r»,,T-inP 
pr And the "parents Were similar in thpilr evaluations. During 
the Spring 1975 sem&ter, psychomotor ability was divided into 
tvS level! - gross a:iid°fine motor. There wa;s no signifi6ant 

5l?fe?ence ainLg the evaluations 8-2'-H"?p^ch^r t^^As^is- 
and the fine motor performance by the Head Teacher, the As^is 
?ant Teacher, and the parents for all fotir classes. , 

°- . . '° • ■ 4)' Personal-Social Levef - There was no 

significant difference in sqven of the eight ^^^^^j^, ^"l^^^^^^^ 
eviluations of the Head Teachers, the Assistant^^eachers ahd 
,the parents contending the children's Pej^°"^i:f°J^f ^J^^Jf 5! ' 
TnTlfl.?.? A the Head .Teachers evaluated the children signiri 
/Untl? lot4r%n either the Assistant Teachers or the parents 
eivaluated them (.05, F= 4,85, df = 2/19). 

• p.v.luAtio'n of Comparisons of Paren t a nd Tea cher Estimations 

The comparisons between Head Teachers , Assistant Teachers, 
and parents 'indicated, with few exceptions t:hat there was no 
?i2Bificant differen-ce among teachjers ' and parents estimation^ 
of '?^e children's developmental levels , f e^^^^ere were sig-_ 
nificant differences in the perception^ SL?^ for d^Icussion ^ 
' tioning, this information was psed as a basis,for discussion 
among staff, and 'in parent counseling session^. . , 

Strategy 7.0 Attitudes Toward Individ uals with Disabilities . 

- University student attitudes toward individuals ^hp^a^e 
retardeHr wh^ have physical disabili/ties were tappe^ th,o^^^ 
out the project. At the beginning .of t^e Fall 1973 semester. 
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ft, ® ... - 

data from the' D^veloptriifental Assistants were,.compl,uted separately . 
^rom the University"' sample . Th^ implementation apd results ' of i / 
the Attitude survey ^re reported in Chapter VI . • 

'\ Strategy 8.^0 " Counseling Sessions for the Development a 1, * 
' As s i s t an t Tea chcr s ~ 

• ■ • : . ■ .— ^ — ' . ^ - 

' Part of the program to individualize the developmental 
^ A^istants • t-rarkiirtg consisted -of -personal ' infier-viewa with ^ 
the Project Staff , and Preischool, Supervisors to evaluate their. 
\rainiiig, and to give them the opportunity to express what 
they telt was needed. in their program. \ < 

• '^ ' ■ • ■ \ 

'* • / . 8.1 Implementation of Counseling Sessions 

Thrpughbut the entire project; at least . * 
two iijterviews were, conducted per semester with e^ach Deve^lop- 
mental Assistant Teacher . During the personal counseling ses- 
sions, pr.Qgress 'was discussed and special readings were recom- 
mended in areas where more information was sought.^ In a,^d''ition, 
*;sptecial abseryations and practiciini field experiences wete plait- 
ned based on trainees ' expresse*^ requests . "^i 

Sample question^ of areas covered in the^ 

interview follow: 

a) Make a general statement as to how you, 
feel abput your present program. 

. b) What has been the best aspect (s) of 
'your training to date? . - ' 

c) What would you change (add or subtract)? 

d) VJhat person.(s) has done the most to 
help you grow a teacher of integrated preschopls? How? 

- e) Are- there competencies you still need? 
How can the s'taff assist you in gaining them? 

f)' Do you feel, competent to b^ a head 
teacher in^ a preschool such as this one? 

^ g) ^Can we help you with ybur plans for 
next year? ^ •'^ . 

h) ' . How can I ^^of help to you? 

i) Hoy; di>-you fe^l, about your field place- 





^ jT) -Would you like to suggest any particu- 
"tra/ning sessions? ^ ^ ' * 



Evaluation* of CpuRSolin^ Session s . 

All the t/rainees p'Irttcipntcd. in thd scheduled cdunsel- 
InR sessions. However, thej-e was Rrent varifibility in_th§ 
numb^B' 5f trainees who would s?top by for informal Sessions .. 
with -the project sta^f. InfoVmal .sessions were encouraged • 
and. ranged from' hallwa-y' encounters to Extended office visits. 
The sessions proved to l)e another worthwhile sourcfe of com- 
munication. . , r 
. ■ > -6 ■ ■■ - '. a ' ■'' ■ ' : ' '■■> ' 

Stsirategy 9.^ Expectatiorts and Evaluations 'of the Tra'lning 
' ProRratn (gETP)^ • ~ ~ ~ " 

In order to monitor the' Developmental Assistants' expecta- 
tions and evaluations of the;, training program, an instrument 
(Fieure 13) Was devised to provi4e additional input on the . _ 
trainees' satisfaction, dissatisfaction, and/'or recognition of 
gaps in their training programs.. , / , 

9.1 Implementation of Expectatio ns ^andEvalua- 
t-lnns of the Training Program (EETP) 

p ; 

'The form was circulated in the Spring Se- 
mester 1973, and continued ^f or ' the remainder of 'the proj„ecr. . 
The trainees were ^sked to fill out the form at the beginning, 
midpoint, and end of th« training perio<l. It waS also us6d as 
a follow-up 'instrument after the Developmental Aasistants iett 
the program (See ^haptet VIIT) . 

/ 

Evaluation o£ Expectations and Evaluations of the Train ing 
Program ] 

The open-tended design of the Expectations and Evaluations 
Form permitted an individualized expression, of the Developmental 
Assistants feelings about specific aspects of, the training. it 
provided additional feedback about the trainees reactions to . 
the program that were not covered in the Teacher Assessment Pro- 
file. 'As a follow-up method of evaluation, the information gain 
ed from this source- was summarized and used to as'sist in the . 
overall assessment of the program (refer to Chaptei; VIII - 
•'Evaluation) . 

» < . V 

* h ^ , 

• StTateg y 10.0 Judgmental Summary Evaluation of Ch ildren s 
— -■ ■ Functioning (JSECFJ" 

'A Narrative. Evaluation Form' (Figure 14 ) classified child- 
ren's functioning into cognitive, psycho-motor, affective, and 
creative domains. It was designed to provide .a combination ot 
structured and open-ended analyses pf the overaU development 

■ ' ■ • / 
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the. child, ^ . . " ,\ 

10.1 Ii^lemeiitation o^' Judgmental Summary , 
t. • Evaltiatidn ot Children's Functioning 

( jgECF)' ^' ~ ' 

' ' • • V ; • ■ . 

. .* the "Develbpmeijtal Assistants used. the 

form as a guide to write "beginning, mid- >, and end-of-year . • 
summary reports . V THese judgmental reports were writ ten,.by all 
the trainees and "Head T^^cl^ers during, the specified i9t'ervals 
throughout the total projedt. The judgments of the trainees, 
supported by data gai"ned from, the collecti pn" o t children s 
prbducts (e.g. painting, crafts, reproductions of shapes and 
forms, tape recordings of speech, an^d any written materials), 

■ • • " the more experienced DevelppmeTital 

^consulting psychologist's evalua- 
results. of the evaluations were 



— — ^ _ _ J ^ 

were ^compared -with thog,e of 
Head Teachens' and with the 
tion& ,of the children. The 



/ 



incorprtrated in staff discussions. 

Evaluation of Judgmental' Summaiylr Evaluatio£~of 
• ' / Functioning" [ '~ ^ 

. -^he -entire staff felt the ' form >as an exceSUent guide /to 
summarizing the functic?ning levels of the,- cbildr>?. However, 
the -usual staff reactions to papjr work wer6 evident^ parp^icuiat 
ly when the reports were due. - 

. " ■ /■ 

■ A>sv|jiimary o# the Teadher Assessment Profile instruments 
developed and revise.d' during the project are shown j.'h Table y. 



. Table 9 



EVOLUTION OF A TEACHER ASSESSMENT PROPllE (TAP) 



*■ J,- 



, ~ ^ 1971-72 1972-73 ^ 1973-74 1974-75 • 

^ - nvriber nmijer ' nuoriber \ nunfcer 

a •. p^r per" per" / -peri 

, \ .-.'»' sem^ter semester sewiester semfestet- 



1. Attxdide Scale: • ' . » 
>-iv .v Osgood's Sanantic Differential. 

' •* 3^' \£X% Fom Questionnaire . - 
; • . .<90 quest^s) ' ; '"^v .^^t-^ 

Short Form Questionnaire 
*v (25 qiaestions) 

I. Teacher Suimary Evaluation -x 
^ Report on CM!|.dren 

^ , 3.istaff Meetingsi " . 

4. DTCC Short form 

' ^ . Long' f^ ; - 

^ 5. Teacher Ide^^l Class Composition 

6. Teacher Structure Checklist 
^bster) ' 

' 7. Bid<;grouncl Dat^ Form 

Vj3.' ^ide6"Tapilig: ^ 
/ Observing 4 
PVIA (Flanders) 
yf deo Form . . 

9, Sidividuai Interview^/ • 

10/ Standardized Testing;- 

f ^ -Z^' Eldw^ds ,• _ ^ 
^ ■ . ^_|f^ ' Strong - ' . . 

^ S * ■ ''^^nnessfee 

II. Teachei:" Estimations. of Children 

12:- Expectations and Evaluations 
" ^ 1^ of Program 

^ li. Teacher as .^Facilitator - 



2 

daily 



2 

I 



' 2 
daily 



daily. 
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. - 




2 
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1 

• 2 
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1 


1 
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2 
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2 
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3 
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1 
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_ • . b^REERS IN imi'ipRATFi) CHILOtoOD^PfC 
, PrGischool Laboratory. A 

' California State University, Northriclge 

^ Molly C. Gorelick ' * - 

. (short formV °" ' . ' 

INSTRUCTIONS: ' * •• . - . 

•Rate -, ' C CTiipetencies in the areas listdh below 

using „ the ^^llowing scale: ^ • „ » ^. ' . 

• ■ ° ' / °' •> i ' " ■'■ • 

4-CoBnpetent in task or a^ed and able to demonstrate . for others.. 

a-Cenpetent ,^but not quite ready to demonstrate for others. 

2-Conpetent, "butf there are recpgnizable.gaps or weaknesses vMch can be - 

handled and corrected by me (the teacher) . " • ~ 

1-Weaknesses more than skills.* Need for consultant Assistance or observ- 

iilg a skilled teacher -demonstrable ' « / ^ • * 

0-No background. To Handle this task or ar^ needi, ' * ^ 

a) coursework* b) experience c) a & b ^ 

(In using rating 0 - indicate whether it is Oa, 6b or Oc) . , 
N- No opportunity to observe (for evaluation pf another person) - 

/ * -1, 

I Methods of Assessing Children 

(Use and Inte??t)retation) * ' ' > 

Standardized Teacher Observations, 

Ins'truments Anecdotal Records, etc 

/ ' w * ' ' ■ . 

A. ^ Cognitive . . • 

' - ■ -fp 

^ ' B. Psycho-Motor 

. C. Affective 

D. Creative 



II Designing individualized ins true tibnafl objectives 
ai)d learning opportunities. 

. • / 

ITl Designing group instructional objectives and learning 
opportunities. * ^ 



\ 



Flgute' 3 '(concluded ) 



• ly AryangemanC and organizatioii or classrocxTi env^.ronment . 
■ ', " ' , ■ ' • ■ 

V ' ProfessiQhal ybrk ^bits.' - ' , 

VI' Relftionstepa sAth co-worterg . ' t ' 

VII Relationships v^tzlf observerf "arjd visitors. 

VIII Teaditt/Partot Itelp^idnahips. ' >■ ' 

IX '." TeaGher/Qiild Relationships and M?!nagenttnt 

a. (Jhildren without deficits ° \^ 

• : ' b. Ibifted ' ■ ■ ^ 

c. .Blind 

. ; d. Deaf , ' ' 

e. \ OrtiiORedically handicSqjped 

f. ^i5il6ptic ' ' 

."g. Cerebral Palsied " , " 

. h. Undiagnoseji deficits ^ 

i. Multiple deficits ' 

j. Speech deficits 

k. Einotionally Disturbed-Beha>>ior Di^turbancibs 

i. Mildly Mentally Ret£drded . 

. m. Severely Mentally Retarded 

n. Down's Syndrome ^ 

X Comnents: ^ 
r 



' / 



V 



^ lec 10/7A Revised 



Signature ' ; 
School ' 



• • ' Figure 4 . . 

SAMPLE DEVELOPMENTAL^ TEACHER CdMPET5;NCY J&H^KLIST 
, PAGE x\ND CHARTING OF EVALUATJOWS 



'4.3.0 



Pi;ovide for and manage divers ityxin Cognitive 
Domain -iri children wnp atd: 



4.3.1 ' 

4.3.2 
.4,3,3 

4.3.4 
-4.3.5 

4. 4.0 " 

'4.4.1 

: 4.4.2 
"4.^4. 3r 
4'. 4. 4 
4.4.5 

: 4.4.6 
4.4.7 

4.4.8 
4.5.0j^ 



yeiry bright or giftet 
bright - V 
average x 



I 



slow 
retar ded- 

Prdvici€^fo^ and manage diversity in Psycho- 
MotQ^ ^Domain In chllaren who are i^"" . - 

without sensory deficits^ or handicaps 
\ 'and exhibit good gross and fine motor 

, control . V , 

• . ■ ■ . j . 

blind ^ . . ; * 

deaf ^ V. 

orthopedlcally disabled \ > 

eplleptl"c ' ' ^ • - 

cerebral palsied ' ^ * , • ' 

who have unHlagnp^spd/def Iclts 

^ who have multiple deficits . ' ■ ^ 

peirionstrate respect for and enhance' the 
behavior of a cnlld, ^ " \/ • 



4.a.r 

4.5.2" 
4.5.4 



/ 



Llst-en to and respond to a chllH. 

Be -honest in explanations to a child. 

Express feelings tpv a ^hild within the 
^ lipiits of e'kqh ehlid ' s tolerances. 

-Commahlcate-so that child c^an 
understand messagigs. ' " 



^ HI S2 H2 



2 3 

2 3 

2 3 

2 - 2 

2 2 



3 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2. 

e 

? 



4 

1' 

i 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



3 4 

4- 4 

■3 4' 
'3 4 



3 
4 
4 
4 
3 



4 

4 
3 

.3; 

'3 
3 



3 
3 
4 
3 
4 



4 

3 

4 

4 

3^ 

3 

4- 

4 



4 4- 

4 - 4 

4 4 

4 4 



51 - Initial Self Evaluation,, -'^ " , 
HI - Initial Head Teacher Evaluation 

52 Fin^l Self Eval\iation 

■H2 - Final Head Teaisher' Evaluation 
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Figure 5 



• DICVIrJjQPMENTAL mCHER-CXII^inmiY CHECKI jST PROFTTJi: AND PROGRESS REPORT 



ICvaUi/itor:. 
Datet 



1. Classrcxm ; . 
Mana^ment //* 



2. ^Assessment . 



3. Piabgram Design 
\ ^and Planning 



4. Teacher /Child 
- «^ Relationships 
arid ^fenage^leht 



5. Staff and Co- ^• 
.1/foi:ker Relations 



4^ 



6. Profbs.sional Work 
, Habits 



7. /Parent 

" Relationships 



8. Comnunity 
Relationships 
and ^Resources 



Head Tuachcr 
September 



0 1 Z 4 



3:^0 



i.l 



•2.1 



2.6 



4.0 



3.i 



1.2 



1.7 



\ 



/ 



/ 



Head Tonnhfr ' 
Decenihpr 



0 1 2 3 4 



4.0 



3.6 



3.5 



3.4« 



4.0 



3.2 



3.0 



2.2 



I 



Total 5f Means: 



' 3 
Hi— 



Grand Mean: 



19,5 



2.4 



^8= * 



3.3 



Figure 6 
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CAREERS IN INTEGRATED EARL;Y CHILDHOOD PROGR/vIflS \ 
Preschool Laboratory 
- California S1;ate University, Northridge 

■ Molly* C. Gorelick . . 

^\^TEACHER'S IDEAL CLASS .Ce^TOSITION 



If you had the opportimity to' choosVsthe l6 chiadren^ for your%re school 
class/ how many , children in each cat^ory wauld you include? 



I . AgiB 

>2. 



II. Sex ' 

BTale 
Female 



5f" 



Other 

IV'. Race and Ethnic Group 

Caucasian . 

fliack ' 

Orient^Ll / 

Amer*. Indian_^^. ^ 

/;(Shicano . - ' ' / 
Other^ ' 



III. I ntellectuaX Ability 

very superior . . 

, Superior ' * 

"T^ High Ave>atge 

Normal pr Average 
Low Aver^e^ . 
•Borderline Retarded 
Retarded 



V. ' Religi on 

Protestant 
Catholic 
^[ Jewish 
^ Moslem' 
W Buddhist " 
tJnaffir. 
^ Other 



'^iT" 

VI. Socio-Ecpnomic 

Upper ./ 

Middle 

Lower- f ; ' 
' middle, 

" Lowfer 1^ - 

Welfare v 
Other 



V.il . Physical and". Mental Handicaps 

No handiscaps • ' " - • ■ 

, Mild Menial Retardation ^ 

, Severe Mental RetVrdati-on ^ 

. %~ Mild- emotional., problems 

. sevBreTy '■6ihotion8Llly 

'"disturbed (Autistic) J 

Mild .-Cere bfal Palsy j ^ ,> 

« Hearing i-mpaired 

De^ _ ^ ■ . : ' . 

, ^ Blind . ' ; " ' 

Developmental Lag ' • 

" ■( ^Spe«ch 'Disorder - „ , - 

: Orthopedically / 

*; . * • Handicapped — — s, 

Seizures (petite mal) 

Hyperactive - ;^ ^ 

Other . - -I— 



IF 



VIII . E motional .• 

" Cooperatiye/GompTiant 
• Anger/Defiarice ' 
Apathy/Wit^c|rawal 
Other ' . ■' 0 

JX. Social . . ' ^ • . - W 

V, Interest/participation^^ 
' Friendly/sbciattle 
; Lonet/isoiate • ■ . 
Other, 
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•X. Parent Educ ation 

— — ' —I — ; 

Less than High school 
Some Hi^h school 
High school graduate 
3bme cpllege 
•College graduate 
Professional! , , - 
Other 



7 



IT 



» < 



- Figure 7 ' ' - 

■ ^ •.. ' — J-;- ' 

CAREERS IN INTEGRATED EARLY - GHILDHOGD PROGRAMS, 
PreschooIa^Laboratory . 
California State liJAivepsity,: Northridge 



TEACHER* S CLASS -COMPOSITION; SATJSEACTI0N FORM 



Now that you know your class-composit>ion, "we'd like to ^^^^l^^f/,. - 
it's the kind of class you feel you -are rriost competent, comiarxaD±e , 
and.happy to teachr Please check satisfied or nol. next to^these 
chaFacteristics.^ If you check n^,M ahy of t<hes^„ please note what 

you- would -add or* eliminate. v " > 

' . X, ■ . not - - ' '' ■' ■ 

" . 1 

^ • ♦ satisfied^ Sc 

1. Age . ; , . ; . . 



elirnirrpte 



2. Sex (ratio) ... - . ■ 



'^3. Cognitive Abiaity\ . / 
VV ' (Kenge) ^* ' ' 



ki. Racd and Ethnic., . , . 
group^, - 

0 ' • ' 

5. Religion , . . . 



6, ' Socio-Economic . . 

7. parent Education", f 



8,; ' Social ; . . . \ . 
" t types- and numbers 
. " of probl6m6)^ 

■9, \Emot4ortal, 

• (type^ and number , 
of problems) . * 



10 . Phy si cal and Mental 
(type^^diad number of 
problems) 





<i . .. <7 
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— " — ' — ^ - 7^ 
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• ' CAREERS IN INTEGRA O/k) EARLY OHILDHCJOD i-'R0GRM4S 

Preschool Laboratdry - ' 

California State, University, Northridge 

■ . , Molly, C. Oorelic] 
ASSrSTANT TEACHER'S ^LF EVALUATION (?F VIDEO-TAPE 



Name: . Video Ta|3e #r ' D atei. 

Situatibpi" a " 



1^. a) Check one: - . , " b) Check one: 

' supervision' Z large groiiip _cognitive ^^psycho-motor 

^Small group one to prie affective ere s t ive 

2. What was" your objective and/or goal" in this teaching situation? 

V ■ t / 



> (J 



3. Do Vqu feel- tha^ ,you accomplished your objective? 
k. It' SO - what Evidence did you .see?. 



5y./ If noi ^ jyhat^were the^ problems? 



"6.'- How coul* you *haye improved' the situ;t3tion?. Ir 



7. Evaluate this as a' learning experience for you. 
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'G4REEHS IN INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 
7. / vfregchool Lr^Voratory . ' " . 
CaJ 1 fornix ^Sta.te Univorsity, Northridf^e , 

* ' - ■■■»...■''*• . « 

,- ■ - ' '^jvio l l y C. fiorf l ick \* 

HE%D TEACHER VS fiXALUATl ON OF" VIDEO-J^ 



. H6 ad. Teacher > ' ' . Date; . • ■ ; 

Assistant Teacher: ° -' ' " ^ " ' Vidbo Tape 

; - My . - ■ . ^ , . ^- : ■ 

• Situation t ' . " ■ ' - • / " • 

"I. ■ . " ' ■ ■ . . ■ 

^1. a) Check one I ,. . b) Check on6: 

■J__sijpervisi6n _lnrge 72;roup _cpRnitive _;__^psycho-rfiotol 

sm^ll group one to one.'^ affective' erf?ptive 

' 2. /Do :^Qu" fee^l that the Assistant Teacher accomplished h^^r/hlf? 
obj^ltive iftl this sitM«tr±tm? ' ' \. 

3. 1^ so - what' evidence did you ^ee?^ 



%. ""If not'- what were the probltems? 



5. ' How could Ihe/he have ijnprpved the .situation? 



6. Evaluate this as a learning experience for you. 



?• Evaluate this 8ls a'lear/iing experience for her/him, 



I' ' CAREERS IN INTEGRATED . EARIY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS ' ^ 
^. . Preschopl Laboratory 

V Calif ornia^'State University, Northridge 

. ' ^Your knowle^dge of Child Development should enable yqu 
to e stimate the Developmental Age Level of ^ach child in your 
cl^iss " Base your estimations on your observations and intorma 
assessments. If assistance is needed refet to the attached 
chart of 1)evelopmental Levels. PUt an next to the chiLd. s 
name in the a^ea you think there is a developmental la^g. 




TEACHfiR ESTIMATION OF CHILDREN'S DEVELOPMENTAL 
AGE-^ LEVEL IN THE PERSONAL-SOCIAL AREA 
(F-^iends, group participation, 
peer and adult relationships) 



fir 



PERSOML- SOCIAL^ 
peveloptKien'taL. 
Age Level 

over 5 -.years : 



Children' s 
Names 



5 years 



3 ^rs : 



4% years: 



4 years: 



MGQ/le^c 6/75 
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PERSONAL-SOCIAL 
Developmental 
Age Lev el 



3% years: 



3 years: . 



2% years: 



Below 2% 
years : 



Children' 

Names 



7ci 



n ^ 

- . \\ Figure 10 (contjnued) ^ 

TKACIII'IK ESTIMATION 01' (nill.DUKN'S DKVKLOj'MKNTAl. 
A(:K IJCVKI/ IN THK* U\NJ2^t2A(;i;v^/U^ 
■(Vocabulary, syntax an(r"Hpeech) 



LANGUAGE ' 
Developmental Children's 
Age 'Level - • . Names 



• LANGUAGE - - 
Developmental Children's 
' Apg Level • Names 



- • ' Over 5 years: - 


3% years:, • ' 


o 

- * f . 


' r. • ■ 


• . / 
• • 


5 years: 

' — ^ — 

* ^ / 


/ ' - ■ ' 


3 years*: . 

• 

' 1 ' ;' - . 

I > 


4% years: * 

* * r? ^ 

1 

c ' . " . - 

• * ^ ■■ #■ ^ ' , ' ■ • 


2% yea-ra : • 
»■ . — 

* 

r • 

> 

■> a 


^ 4 years : ^ . 

ERIC 1 

™" ' MCG/lec 6/75 ' .' ■ 


Below 2^ ; ^ 
years : , 

1 ■ , ^ 



Figure' 10 (continued) 



TEACHER ESTIMATION OF CHILDREN ;S DEVELOPMENTAL 

AGE 'LEVEL IN THE GROSS MOTOR AREA 
(climbing, -hopping, ^ throwing, running, skipping, 
body image) ' , 



GROSS -MOTOR 
De ve 1 opmen t a 1 
Age Level 



Over 5 .years : 



5 years : 



L 



4% years: 



Children' s 
N^tnes 



GROSS -MOTOR 
Deve 1 opmen t al 
Age Level 



3k years 



,3 years : ,^ 



2^ years: 



Children* s 
Names 



4 years : 



Below 2^ % 
years; ^ ; 



ERLC 



MCG/leQ/6/7 5 
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TEACHER ESTIMATION OF CHILbRE;N' S DEVELOPMENTAL 
• AGE LEVEL IN THE - FINE MOTOR ARgA • 

(pifking up small objects , .pincer control) 



. FINE-MOTOR 
Deve 1 opmen t a 1 
Age Level 



Over 5 years 



5 years': 



4% years: 



years 



MCG/Aec 6/75 



Children' s 
Natnes 



FT^E-MOTOR 
D eve 1 opmen t a 1 
Age Level 



3% years: 



3 yearsv 



2^ years 



Below 2% 
'years :, 



Children' s 
Names ' 



64 



Fi^ure^'XO (concluded) 



it. 



9 



'^Cm^ ESTIMATION OF PHIIDto^S INtELLEGTUAL FUNCTIONINCp 
(Problem scdYing ability, 'attention, knowledge, concepts)- 



o 0 



INTELLECTUAL FUNCTIONING 



Children's 



Very Superior! ' 

a 

' ^ ^ ' ■. 


/ 


■ w 


Superior! ; . 

f *. • . * 

* • «3» " 

; ' o ■ 

1: — ^ — d 


0 

0 * 


y ^ — " — ' — ^* 

■ ■ ^ 


High Average 1 , 

o 






c\ V w 1. a ^ c • 




^ ^ / 


> 

1X)W Average* 

'5 

. . . " » 




" ' / - • ' ' * ■ 

v' • »• 

^ 1 


Borderline Retardedi ; 






;. • • •.'* . • Hi 












Retarded J 

>- 




' ' .J- ■ ^ ^ 



11 « 

^Stanford Binet Intelligence §cale, Boston i Houghton Mifflin Co, I960 
ERicieo 6/74 ,5 • ' . ''^ .' 



f 



\y \ ^ DEVELC'PMENTAXi AGE lEVELS^Q^' CHILDREN 
Taken from G^seli Developinental Schedules, Yinel^nd Social ffeturltr Scale and Stsi 
. * „ ; ; ' Project, Director: MdI 

dapted bv;^ ''<::areers in Integrated |:arly-QiiXdhcx)d Programs'' Clinical >Dirgctor: Ito 



U years 



Psycho.-* 
Motor* 



Walks down stairs^ foot to step 
Skips 'on one foo/i only - ^ 
Does ininnlng or standing broad 

Throws ball overhand 
Stands on one /oot*ii\to 8 

seconds 
Imitates gate of blocks 
Draws building with blocks 



hh years 



Hops oti 1 foot 
Trace^^s ctoss • 
Copies ^square .(Gesell ) 
Makes gate of 'blocks frorr model 



Uses pencil 
Prints simp 
Puts 10 bea 

Skips using 
Stands on. 6 

^llds 2 -St 
Draws unmis 
Copies tria 
Copies- squa 



^ ON 



Language 



Selects hearier weight ' ^, , 
Repeats one bf three sentences 
of 12^3 syllafbles 
each. , 



Repeats Ji digits y 

Counts' U objects and answers 

'•how marW" 
*ii*ticulation ia not irifuntil^ 



Counts '5.0 
Knows numb 

Names penn 

Names all 
Asks mean! 



, Personal*: 

. Social % 



ERIC 



Bxnishee teeth 
vDresses and undresses with \^ 
^ ^ supervision ^ 

Laces shoes . 
.Distinguishes front and back 

• " of'(^lothes 
Cooperate with childi^pn 
Goes on errands butside home 

(hot across street) 
Cares for self at toilet 
Tends to go out of prescribed 

bounds 



Calls attention to own performance 

Relates fanciful tales 
^sses and criticizes 
phows off dramatically 



Plajtt comp 
Dresses^ i 
Uses slcatei 
Dresses up 



^ / 



DEVELC'P>!EmL AGE I£VELS OF CHILDREN • : • "f • ' * " 

baell Developmental Schedules, VSCnelaBd Social' Nbturlty Scale and Stakford-Binet Intelligence 

I : >. / . ' . - •■, n "ProjeGt, Director: JMolly C. .Gbrelick, Ed.D. 



Scalf 



p 7 \ 


■ ■ — /- * n 

^ ^ . ■ • ■ 'V 

^ years . • f 


5 ' -""^-f ' ^ ' tl • 

.•i^ ' ^ 5 ^ax^s ^ \ ' ■ . •■ 

' / "'—^ -1—^ 


lialrs'fpot to step 
foot piiljr ^ 
>or Btanding^ broad 

overhand 

1 foot h to^ 8 

iSeconds 
^ of blocks 
rig wilbh blocks 


— ^ f---. r-^ '■ ■ ^ 

Hops on'^l fodt ^ • ^ ^ " 

Traces cross * * 

Copies square (0*8<^llV 

Malces gate of blocks from model 

' • : . ■ 

i • ' 

• ■ 1 . . . " ■ ■ • ^> 


Uses pencil or crayon for drawing , 
'Prints simple words ' ' , ' 
PutsvlO beads into bottle in 2C. - ' 

seconds 

1 SKlps using Teet alternately 
' Stands? oii one foot 'more than 5 

' " ' , secorWs C 
Builds 2 steps with cubed 
jDraws ^i^mlstakable perpon 
. Co)3les trianjgle and re^ctanple^ 

^^onipfli? noil A T*^ ^TUnA^.^ « * 


er weight 
>f three sentences 
' 12-13 syllablesT, 
' , each. 


,^"peats ]^ digits ' » 
Counts U objects and answers 
, "how many" ^ 
Articulation iff not infantile * • 


^ * 

'Counts 10 objects -correctly ^ , ' Tj^. 
Knows number of fingers on* hand ^* ' to 

(Geseli: ' ^ ^ ^' 
Nameg penn^^ nickel, dime « ^. 

' ^ > . ►(Geseli^ . v- 
Npitma all eoToT'ji , ^ 
Aaks meaning of words 

0 1 

^' ^ 


indresses with 
supervision 

r front and back 

of clothes 
;h children 
ids outside home 


Calls attention to owh performance 
* Relate^ fanciful tales ' ^ 
Bosses and cirltlcizes. ' ; 
Shows off dramatically 

* ^ , ' 


- ' 0 J * 

Inlays coopetltlVe exercise ^am^s 
Dres^a self "except tying * » 
Uses skktes, sled, and wagon 
Dresses up in adult clothes » Lj f 

• . - ■ • ^ 9 

• . . 


lot across street) 
X at^ toilet 
lii O re^lcribed 
j bounds 


N ■ 

> 

if 





f / 



^ /* ' Paycho- 
MDtor 



Ox languagit 



PersonAl* 
. Social 



2^ years 



Walks on <^ tiptoe » 
Jumps with both feet > 
Tries to stand on one foot 
Can build tower of eight blocks 

tolds crayon by fingers 
Maices 2 or more strokes when 
, copyihg cxx>ss 

Imitates V and H strokes 



3 years 



Alternates feet going up and doi^n 

^ stairs 
Jumps from bottom staler. 
Rides tricycle using pedals 
'Stan(laa)n one foot for one second 
Can put 10 beads in bottle in 30 

second]? 
Draws a verticle. line 
Cuts with solsi9ors^ 
Cart build tower of ? blocks 
Imi til tea bridge, of blocks 
Copies Circle 
Imitates cross (Oe^ell) 
Strings' U heads (Binet) 



Oires full nf'ms^ 
Repeats 2 digits 
Points to 6 parts ik the body 
^ (Binet i 



Repeats 6-7 syllable sentences 
gepeats 3 digits 
'Ram6a owti drawing 
Uses plurals 

Relates exiteriences ^ 
telle which sex 



.8^ 




— ■ ' ■/■• ' 

Refers to. self by |>ronoun 
, . ^rather than fiame 
Pushes toy with gbod ^teefing 
Helps put things jway^ . 
Can cairy-breakabjle object's 
Ori^s own 'hands 
Qets drink uijas^lsted 
;Eats with foJ'X. * 
Removes coat^or dress 

■■ . w ■ ■'■ 



Feeds self, . spllla little 

Pours* well from pitcher 

Puts on shofifc^s, coat, or dress 

unassisted 

* • 
vBujjtons and^pnbuttons 

Understands" taking turns ^ 

Knjgws a fQw rhymed . 
'Avx)lde simple hazards- 



3% 



Stands on oi 
Valks with 1 
Traces diam 
Builds bridi 
Sorts black 



Repeats 3 

Cun tell w 



Washes an 
Associati 

Hellas at 
Performs 



uuuui 



Scale ; 



3. yeat3 



ioe « |. Alternates feet going upland down; 

ith feet # . stairs > 

Id .on one foot Jujnps f tow' bQ^tolh stair 

rer of eight blpcks Rides tricycle , lAing pedals 
Iby fingers Stands dn^ne foot for, one second 

>re strokesT when Can put lO; beads bot*le in 30 

copying cross . /, ' . seconds 

ind^H Strokes ' DraWs> verticle Idne ' 

pC\jts with scissors 

Can build" tower ^of 9 blocks 
Imitates '^bridge of blocks 
« Copi-es clricle ^ > 
h- Imitates cross (besell) 
Strings ji beads (Binet) i. 



Stands on one foot for 2 seconds ^ 
-Walks vlth. both feet on walking board ' 
/races, dianiohd 1 j. 
Builds bridge of blocks from , model 
Sorts black and white buttons (Btnpt) 



Minis 
gits 

parts of the body 
. • .(Binet) 



Rep^flV 6*7'^syl4.able sentences 
Repeats 3 digits 

Names own 'drawing " 

Uses ^urals / 

Jielata^ experiences ^ ^ • 
Tells which: dex . 



'li: '3^, years' 



Repeats ^^'3 digital . ' 
Can teil which Is bigger and longer 
: ' ^ . - (Binet) 



. . . ■ — ~ 

Washes arri dries ^arids and face 
Associa|iye play replaces .i3a rail el 

pUy 



tlS by 'pfor^oun 

than name ' 
fith good steering 
lings away 
reakaSle ob;}ects 

nds 

anas sis ted ^ 
brk . 

t or dre^s 



Feeds self , spills little 

Pbur^ well from pitcher 

Puts "on shoe^, coat,* or dress 

\ ^ " . ^ unassisted 

Buttons and unbuttons , 
Understands taking turns 
.Knows a ^ few rhymes / ' 
Avoids sttnpie hazards ' 



Helps at little household talks . 
Perform^ for o the M - / 




'--■Hi 



Ca/Jers,in fiitegfated Early Childhood; Pi^ograms .. 

freschooi laboratory - • 
^:alif omia State University . Northr i.dr,e , 



Dear Parent,. i 

- ; m order* to assist us in asUs^ix^ ybur^child'^ level of development 
in ^ious areas , will ypu kindly ccnpl^e the follovong chart . 

' pfiase base your estimations of your.cMld's-deyelopcr^tal le^^ 
ypur/Sn knowledg^bservations. and interactions with^our chidd. If 
nece4sary/use the attadred chart as a guideline... - , . , - ^ 



Nama'bf ,Child 



_Age_^_BirthdatB_ 



Class; riA (San3y a.m.) . flB' (Ge^ a^^) , r^jS^^O^, (Getry p.m. ) 

Chectf the appropriate age level, for each W listed, ' 

- ' ■ *' A R E-A ^ • ' ' ' ■ ' - ' 

Large MDtor »Sraall M3tor 



Deyelopmental 
Age Level 

__ ■ — I ) ' s 



OvA 5 , . 



4% 



1 ^- 



2% 



Below' 2% 



Personal Social 



Language 



«8 '1 



Intellectual 
Functioning 



1/ 



Also, please ch^d^a siilgle textn which ^cfaaracteriz^^ your child's Wall 
i4?teilectual functioning . 




^ery Superior. \' / 



Superior 



Hifih Avetage 



. Average 



Lo^r Average 



Borderline Retarded 



ERIC 



LJF:lec!, • J^^i 



Retarded 
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CAREERS IN INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD '^PRqpiiAWS* T 
• - Ihreschool. Laboratory 

Caiiforni?i State University, Northridge 



Molly C. Gorelick 



TEACHER'S INITIAL EXPECTATIONS' AND EVALUATIONS OP THE 
INTEGRATED PRESCHQOL f^ROGRAM , . 



In order to. assess the' adequacy and relevance . 
of this program, we need to have yoUr opinions, 
impressions and* suggestions. We are, -therefore, 
asking that you complete the" following question- 
naire. Please feel free to express yourself fully. 

1. ' The philosophy of the Preschool is: ^ 

2. My feeling about integration of a* small number) of • 
children witH handicaps into the regular preschool 
classroom isi 



3. In training to be an effective teacher of integrated 
- . preschools, I^eedi ♦ , \ / 



a. Schooling: 



b. Experience r 



c. Adydsemerit abouti 



d. ' Skills* 



e. "Personality traits:' 



" Figure 13 „(,Continu-ed) 



/ ^1, Visitations 

. * - - *• , 

m. Materials, Equipment' 

' U • Assessment o£ Children '' 

^ * . •■ / 

o. Selection of Children - 

" P** Size of Classes k 

q. Ratio of Adults to Children 

r. Percent of Children with handicaps 

s'. Observers in the Classraom 



t. Parent Meetings 



t- 



. u. Parent Conferences with Teachers 

: ■ ■ . ^ • » ' 

,^ ' ^ > V. Other Staff Members - 

' 6. What 1 like(d) about the program: . ; 



Figure 13 (continued) 

; • ' ' ■ : ■ • ■■ ' 

4. To el||ctively haridle integrated preschool; programs 
a teaafter sht)uld: °" * . „ - . 



5 . My f eeiings about the , following^ 




a. Head' teachers 

b. Assistant .teachers 

c. Stiiderrt aides ' 

d. - Weekly Staff M^tings 
tf. Daily Sta^ H/lee tings ^ 



f. , In-Service Training 

g. ^siting Speakers 



h. Vide6^Tai5in;g 



T'-'o. 



\./ Paper Work for Grant 
j'/ '^'Evaluations of m^^sejlf 
i^. ^ Placements in outside agencies 



\j o A, O ^ A w i'T 



Figure 13^ (concluded) 



■' a ^ 



: ^7. What;,! don't (didn't) like about the programT 



3f> 




8» ^Feel fme to use J>hi^ spa^fe for anything no^ covered: 




\ 
1 



/ 



9 0 



MCG/1^ 
6/74 



lERJC 



?2 : 



Figure 14 " » ^ 

CAREERS IN iNTEGRAlED EARLY CHILDHOOD i^ROGRAMS 
Preschool Laboratory 
' iCalifomia state' University, Northpidge ..^ 



Molly C, Gorelick 



I. 
II. 

'^7 



JUDGMENTAL SUMMARY EVALUATION OF CHILDREN'S FUtJCTl6NING / • 

•ft 

■ ^ t ^ .00' 

IDENTIPICATION DATAi Nainei Sexi .Agei Birthdetej 

Weight! 



DESCRIPTION I 
Dress I 



General Appearance i • Hieighti 
Color of Main Eyeai 



J)irections for use pf Sections III 'to^ UL* 

'A- brief judgmental statement supported by evidenqfe - 
should describe the child's present • Ifev^L of function- 
ing. For example, Lisa's vocabulary Is extensive and 
■ superior as seen in her use of words -^ike cooperate, 
refuse andreiy. She uses pronouns, subject and verb 
forms correctly, e.g. -I can't rely on you at all." Her 
enunciation is distinct with the e^xception of the letter, 
"b" which she pronounces more like "v". 

III. COGNITIVE DEVELOPIWENT I 

^^^^^^^^^Vo.cabularys (extent and complexity 9 f words used) 




Synta'xi (grarnmatical structure) 

Speechi (clarityt distortions) 
. t . - ^' ' ^ ' 

Knowledge-^Goiicepts i 

GenerfLl informationr 
Number t 
Option 



Shape: ' V 
Size: 
Space: 
Timej - 
Other: 



owing Directions: 



. Atteritioni 



A^bilitjK Xb. find s'oijfUtio'ns to new situations; 
Use of mstvterials; ^ . 

Object assembly and disassembly: (ability to 
put things toge.ther and tak^.them apart.) 



ERIC, 



7 •'" 
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' Figurfe 14^ (concluded/ 

■ / * * 

■ '■ " " <■ ' ' ' ■ - K 

" JUDGI^I'NtAL. SUMMARY EVAtUATION OF QITLDREN' S FUNCTIONING^ 

IV. P:3YCHOIViOTOR DhVK'j.O'}'Mh:NT : 

- . " - - Gross • Motoi^ >ControL i 

• : ^ ClMXng, hopping, running, skipping, thi^owing 

ball, alternating, feet, body im^^ge ill rtel^ion 
to objects in space. 

Fine Motor Control : . ^ ^ ' 

Picks up smfill obje'ctsi 

' Pincer control: (-use of foref ingexf' and thiiinb; ^ 



V. APFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT: 



Social : ^ . - \ 

Friends : (one friend, many, none, lone; 



Peer and adult relstior/ships: (leadership, oii^de pendent , 

/ dependent). 



Efflotional ; . • - / 
~Coape?ative /compliant (happy, outgoing", ejnotionAlly 
" / stable) 

\ ' Ahger/defi*nce (hostile , bossy,, tantrtims) 

* \ Apa^fty/wiihdrawal (sad,» unhapu^y, sedentary) 

* * ' ■ ■'• * ' 

VI. CREA-TIVITY ; . °- y ^« " - ' ./ 

V ' ' Art • • ^ , . / 



Rhythm^ 
Dramatic 1 1 ay 



VII . ■ SUr.iMARY i ' ' ' ■ - ^ ' ^ ^ , . . . 

' Brief Ki^hJ^ights of childls present functioning 
' level 'i^s described in report above. . •• 

^ ■ . ' , ' /■ 

VIII. RECOt^lMENDATIONS ; . , , . . 

' V)(hat .changes 'are indicated? , ' « 



/ 



What shouTd be continued, strengthened? 



Chapter IV 
DIDACTIC MODULE 



Pro.i ect j 
Obi actives 



I. The core training program will provide- knowl - 
edge and competency in: , 

a) understanding differences in the growth 
and development of preschool children 
in cognitive, motor, and af fee tive - domains 

II Extervd and utilize - existing on-&nd off-campus 
resources in the training for the new careers 

a) , enrich training through utilization of 

various department faculties and resource'; 

• c) utilize the on-campHs multimedia audio 
visual department. . > 

IV. Conduct in-service training programs fot 

resident staff, public and private preschoo] 
"teachers, and administrators. 



J: 



In troduction , "a, I 

— \ : ■ - • . • . • *^ / 

The California State requirements for teaching in j/icensed 
private pYeschopk and tax supported programs such as public: 
Lhood early qhildhood programs^ range /rom a 7^"^'^^'? 
of specified university coursewo^k to ^baccalaureate/degree - 
|)las' cwo credentials (e • g • Standard and Speci-alist i/n Early 
Cha.ihood) . The vast differences in preparation prerequisites 
rieeded uo teach in preschools in. California bewilde/ed the stu 
dents selecting ^Tareers in the,fiel4. The 

the credential rfequirements also led confusion among those 
designings trailing -programs. Since California Pf l^^^^cho^ls 
are Ihticipating InroUing' children at four r^^f.^^l^S^J^^ 
moving toward Ireater ^integtation of ' children w£th -handicaps . 
the- t?,'Jinees i,i^the project were en-couraged ^Q .^ork toward 
obtairting a- baccalaureate degree as this ^o/ld/ increase their 
career optionp. ' The B:A- or B.S. would' pernyie 'them .ta o^btain 
^ a teaching ctedenHal ails|?. ' 

, ■ ■ . - . • ■ . ■ ; 

') Sr.ra;:tiKy 1 . q\ Couf sew5rk - Child Develop^hent Major 

The" didactic Cpmponents of the., trafinihg program Were^ 



tie4 Co„the compd'tencie^ specified- in the Developmental Teacheif 
Go>hpetency Checklist. FV cxnmplo. l;ho' didacC ic ttociules con- 
sisted of desi-gnated dhivXrs I ly courses', §pec ial • lectures , 
idio visual majterialft, co\rerences, tutorials, and assigned 
id suggested readings. \ -* ' . ' . / 

The analysis of the majoVs'of the Developmental AaisistaTVts 
showed that the majcnrity were ^hild/Develppment majors and / 
. therefore' had .fcaketi -or were ob,tNaining the minimum course pre- 
requisites required t?y ^the project , in the selection of caridi- 
dates (Sefe Table 4). ' ' 

A major in Home Economics at \C"alifornia State University, 
Northridge, provides an optiton (specialization) in Child Develop-, 
ment. In the Fall of 1971 a new interdiiclplinary major in. 
'Child Development was initiated itivdlving the departments of • 
Home Economics, Educatibn, Recreatioh, Psychology-, Physical Ed- 
ucation /Art , Qhicano' studies-, and MuSic. The. new major stim- • 
ulated increased int'er^st in careers iti 'early childhood programs 
'and offer^d/students wishing to. enter the field .a cho-ice of 
• undergraduate majors.. . « . ' ' ■ • 

: At the present time^(Spring 1975) almost 500'students are 
enrolled in the Child Development major and- approj?:imately 30 
N in the Home' Economics. Child -Development option'. . 



■ The courses (l^igure 15) included in the. phild l3evelopment 
m^jor were the result of the deliber'atiops and research con- 
ducted by university committees dver a period of several years. 
'The program was reviewed, evaluated, and revised in the foui:_ 
years sinc^ its inception by thd various 'departmervts ipvolv.ed 
in t'he maj'or. • / V " 

. V . ; Figure-- 15 ^' \ 

CHI/.D DEVELOPMENT / f 



Child Development/ is an interdisciplinary major that- 
focuses on the biolog/cal, social, psychQlogical *ind education- • 
al' foundations of "child behavior and development . ' The program 
includeV" the "study normal and atypical development wjLtb a 
focus on; early childhood. ' /•»./ ■ 



Lower Divisimi Requirements: 

A / 

' ■ Psychology 250' (General Psychology) 
or/,.-*" " !♦ 
Biology 281 (Human Phy^iolog-t) 




Units 
3 



,76- 



upper Div1{4ibt1^ - The cnro prhyx^^ i« required of al 

^ V Units 

^ ■ 

Child Development ' ' 7-9 

Select one of th6 following: ^ . 

Home Edonomics 330. ' . • 

(Child Growth and Developipent I) (3) 
; Home Economics 335. 
(Prenatal and Infant Development) C3) 
Psychology 413\ . - 

(Current Trends in'Child psychology) <4) 

Select oVre/of the following: 
Home Economics 43^1 and 431L." 
(Child Growth and Development II) (4) 
Psychology 313 and 313S. ..^ 
• (DeVeiopmentdl Psychology) , (5). 

Child/ Family and Community Relations....!. 3 
Select one qf - the . f ollowinj^: 

K Home Economics 432. ' * 

(Child iH the -Family,) (3) 
Socfolo'gy 459. 

(Child Welfare) \ ^ (3) , 

' Anthropology * 305: . ' ' 

(Cultur^ and Persc^^nality) (3) 
r Sociplogy 305. ~ " 

(Culture and Personality) (3) 
, Anthropology • 3,08 . ' < » 

, (Women, i-n* Culture) - (3) 

' -Creative' Experiences for Voung Children...- 9 
'■. Select three of the ^Edllowing: " . 

Art '383. • . • ' ' 

(Art for Early Childhood) . ' - (3) 
/ Chicano Studies 480.; 

/ (Chilldren ' s llitefature' in Latin , Anierica - 

in Transl^ation) • * (3) 

Drama '373 

(Creative Dramatics) " (3) 

^ iEnglish 3.28.^ , . ' 

•' (Children's Literature) - (3) 

Music 362. 

(Music> for Early Childhood) (3) 
I * 'Physical Education 370. 

(Physical Education for Early Childhood) (3) 
■ Recreation 305 
(Dynamics of Early .Childhood Play) ^ (3) 



r 



Dynamat^ Vot Leafrning and Individual 

liehavior • • • 

Select one of- the following: ' - ^ 

Psychology 302. . 

Human 'Learning in the Formative Years), 
Psychology 35Q. and ,350S . ' 
(Principles of, Learning) 
4 Psychology 412. ^ 

(Advanced Developmental F-^ychology) ^ 
-Psychology 462. / . 

(Development of Language and' Thought) 
Anthropology 409A. r . ^' 
^XProblems in Language and Culture) 



one o 



Psychology 406. 
(Merttal, Deficiency) 
Psychology 310. ' • . 
. (Behavior Disorders) 
Comi^unicative Disorders 462. 
(Language Development and Language 
■ Disorders)' ' • 

^ Physical Education 328. 

(Structural and Motor Disabilities 
of-ChiJ.dren) 

> « ■* 

Spminars ' • • • 

Every s^iudent is required to "complete 
Junior and a Senior Seminar. 
Child Development. 396. 
(Proseminar in C'hi Id Development) 
Child Development 496. ■ ' ' 

CScminar in Child Development) • ; 



Unl t s 

, 7-9 

t(4) 

(5; 
(4) 
•(4) 
(3) 

(4) 
(4)' 

. (3) 
(3) 

. (3) 
P) 



Elect Ives : 



f-n consultation, with and approyal from an 
adviser, the stnident will select twetve units 
oi; electives relevant to the discipline- of 
Child • Developmend Student may e^lect 'to / 
choose -all the l2 unj-ts ip; one 6f ,the approved 
disciplines c^r from several^ disciplines accord- 
ing to his career . goals . . \ .-^ . 



1.1 Student Feedback on Course Work. 



/ 



; During the first year of the'project, the feedback , 
t^h'e Developmental Assistants indicated that their course 
was not 'pr'oviding sufficient knowledge abou\: the _^spec.if ic 

■ . // . 
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kinds of disabilUies >7hicb thoy were, eficount^ing in the . 'V 
children in their presc^hool l.iboratory classes. Fears, were • , 
expressed by some of the , Lrn i nees, that Lheir^'ack of>nowledge 
of the child's disability might delay^ the child's development. 
Reassurances from trhe Project Staff were; inadequate to oyer-, 
come" the trainees' and Head Teachers' feelings of inadequacy. 
Feelings of adequacy and positive^, attitudes in working..va^h 
children with" disabilities -were se.eft as .key fajctors in the 
development. of teachers" competent to work in the integrated 
preschool getting. THerefo're, a systematic^approach was initi- 
ated to increase the confidence of . the staff through additional 
didactic input-. ' ; . v\% " ' 



Strategy 2.0 Student Course . Expectations Study 

■ ' A study was Undertaken- in the Fall'of 1972 |:o determine 

the students' expectations in the did^cti^ 'rnnr-L"?^ 
. undertaking in the .Home Economics -Department . / . ^o^^se bx- 

pectationsf questionnaire (Figuire 16) was developed consist- 
. ing of a total' of. nineteen statement? in the areas o/ Style 
^ of teaching,, course content, course outcomes grading 

Dolicleg:^ 'The questlpnnaire was administered to 8JJ under 
. g?a5uate and graduate\tucfen.ts (primarily female) in general 
. Education. courses and those designed for majors offered by the 

Department of Home Economics, at CSUN. The 

study were 'in artas of .Ghild Growth and Development, Marriage, 
iihd Family Relations, Textiles, and Nutrition. ■ 

E\taiuation of Course .Expectations Ques tionnaire - . ' 

The rdsults indicated that the greatest' consensus occurred- 
in the areas of teaching style and grading. Students overwhelitT- 
ingly wantfed resource speakers brought in to jt'J^l^.JS;. f Pj;°:^^ 
priaL audio visual media, and the grading polidy f°^^^hc course 
Stated at the beginning of the semester. They also preferred a 
V 'combination of lectures and discussions., . ... 

' • ' The'-clrse Expectationd' qtiesCionna'l^ provided a method for^ 
■obtaining sludent preferences iA tennis °f " ^^^this 
content earlT in the semester . TWprofessor could utilize this 
' • lSfo?mat.tbKo make changes ap^^iate to "that P^^^/^^i^pf r"""^ 
of students rather than waiti,^^or the usual end o,^ seme-ster 
evaluatj.oniS . 

• Sfrateay' 3?0 '^Readin'gS;^/^r>defiendent Study . 

■ . SpecjUal ■readipi/wlre suggested- to'the pres.thool staff on 
an individual basi^y the Project and Clinical Direc-tors.- to, 
assi«t l^n provid^Sg ad-ditioT^l knowledge in the areas of ^ 
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■ comparative 'nonnal and atypical >development ; Headings C>f ^ur- . 
'^en? joOrhal articles, books, and absttacts , 

on the^as^s of the expressed concerns about certain disabi.U- 
. . ties (See Biljl-iography) . . . ° 

Srrpt- P^ v, 4:0 pre.-; and In-service Di'dac tic "i nput from^ » , 
<~ On-Campus Resources " • ^ 

Before'the design of the Developmental Teacher Competency 
Ohecai-s?'(D^Sc)'%pfci.l' training -eds wer^ as^ss.d 
ly and appropriate ibterventions^sclieJuled. The ^J^f 
the DTCC permitted a "lore systematic approach to. the training 
needs of the D^veloptnental Head Teachers and Assistants The 
DTCC.was administered at- the beginning of S»^^^^?'"^<^5^^^^°-tyic.e 
provide- the- direction and content of needed, pre- aVid in. s^ice 

training-: " V ■=> /' .'^ ' . 

4.1 Lectures arid Workshops ^. 

' ' [ ■ ^ . 

■ ■ The publicity givfen to the intregr-ated ca- 
reers Droiect helped create interest in the propram among the 
differ^^?'Snivers?ty campus departments Cooperation ^as 

sought and forthc6ming from expert.s.1ii «^5%^^^,i°"^^^t^et De- 
nn ramous •- The draining sessions of^tered to the. projecc vc 
SelopSal Is^istanfs -d 'Preschool staff by^^^^^^ 
- Ca'culC-y members .included lectures and demonstrations. At 
least one staff meeting a month wa| -^et aside for an invited 
' lecturer ^rom on- or off-campus resources ExampO-es ot the 
nature of the presentations glv.en to the staff by .on- campus 
res'our.ces follow: ^ 



Person 



T opic 



Dr. Molly •Gorelick, Understanding 
Proiec-t Director Developmental 
^ . Disabilities 



Dr .. Riay'' Jones. .Teaching the 

Director of Center Deaf Child, 
on Deafness , CSUN 
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Pur.poB e 

Several 8es.sion,s were 
conducted by the Project/ 
Director. to descril?c 
various handicaps and to 
anftwer^the trainees' 
questions relapive^to- 
the mentally retarded 
and other disabilj^iOs 
• represented in^Jttie in- 
tegrated <5progr'am. 

Chairman of Center on ^ 
Deafness discussed worH- 
ing to develop. oral . 
Language and finger spell 
■ing and .slgrtiiig for the 
profoundly deaf child in 
the- prrigram. . ..' 



V 



Mr. Brad Smith, 
Counselor ,GSUN 



Dr. Elaine Hannah, 
Prbf essor of 
Coiranunicative Dis- 
orders and Direc- 
tor of CSUN Speech 
Clinic. 

Loretta Friedman , 
Clinical Director 



The Blind Child 
in the Preschool* 



Speech Therapy 
Pro^r^s-^ Report 



The Selection 
and Administra- 
tion of Tests by 
the Preschool 
Teacher. " , ( 



9» • • 



Counseloi: on campus 
allayed fears: that the ' 
, integrated prograin does 
no,t provide\sufXicient 
sp(ecialization for .the 
blind child. Discussed 
personal experiences as ' 
^n iridiyadual who is 
blind. 

Feedback was given con- , 
cerning t;:he children in ' 
the progYain who were 
attending the Speech 
Clinic . 

\ 

A demonstration anddis- 
cussion was conducted 
concerning appropriate 
tests for teachfers to 
administer at the pre- 
school level, such as 
the B^renner, Burks, 
Pearbo4y , Boehm, Vineland 
and Gorelick'^s Clinical : 
Observation Techniques. 
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'ill Vr^0{ Ifn g Lunch Rap Sessions 
W r ^ ' " 

' . Brown Bag Lunch Rap Sessions with 

students and Home Economics-Child Development facul^ty were, 
added in the 1973-74 period. 




, The rap sessions were planned to • 

give studentfe greater opportunity to meet the entire faculty 
involved in Early Childhood and to discuss their injterests, 
concerns, careers, and questions related to tfte development 
childreh with and without disabilities. 

. . • V. . ^ , ^ 

Informal meetings were arranged 

monthly. ^ The sessions werfe held on the patio at the Preschool 
Laboratory. The Home Ecohomics faculty announced these ses- 
sions to their classes. ' ' , 

Evaluation of Brown Bag Lunch Rap Sessions , 

The ! expectation that • students would enjoy .and participate ^ 
in an opportunity to meet informally with faculty^ and Preschool 
Lab and Project, staff in' the Brown Bag Lunch Sessions was not 
completely fulfilled. The attendance varied from rarge to very 
small numbers of stud^ts. However , 'when questioned about the 
value of '^tKe sessions, thB students overwhelmingly supported 
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their continuance, 



Strategy 5.0 Audio- Visual Softw&re 



at^cftj • " ' ; ' i . 

• . r "rQiir<5e Exiibe Citations"' questipnnaire indicat- 

materials t^ enhance didactic lectures. 

" From the onset of 'the projLct to its ^^^^P^^^^^^ ' ^^^^ool 
Audio Visual Department T>roydf as^^^^- ?^efAud?o 
staff in the loan and use of ^duxpment f^^. f J;^%hotographing 
Visual Department assisted th^ T ?irWirVisLl S^plrtment . 
some. special project ™aterxalsl The Audxo V^^uai u|p . . 

ties whidh had come to their attention, | . 

, 5.1 Film Viewing - 



Special, f 



Im viewing sessions 



tr'ameis and staff were _^ajran,,Jd when a particular 



the 
iilm could , 
or when an appropriate and out^ 
^ed on campus. A rati|ig form 
"American Associatiort /^ntai 

^^!ri:n-c;:'RiJia^ il. a— iL^i^^^ ^^^'S^ TiLflso^e of' 
trainees to ohtain their evaluations of / ^J^^" ti^'e^ellent 
the films (See. Film Bibliography) given very gooa co 



assist in answering questions 
standing film was feeim previ-e 
(Figure .17) , developed hy the 



ratings -were: 



1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 

5), 
6) 

8) 
9) 



The Developmental As sis 
preview rooms in the Audio V 



Aids ^or Teaching the Mentaljly ^letarded 

A,;^h:..ld is. a. .Child i, , 

ti'iill^eady Mom7" Are.You? • L 

KeWn: is Four ., , ' 

T|j|al Communication 
Bkii^vior. Modification: Teaching 
LaJiguage to Psychotil Children 

Jdnet is .a Little Girl 
Gracuation » 
Paimting is^ving • ' 

tants were encouraged to use the 
isual Department to view the 



retardation and other disdbi 



ES?vl?"i??°roitsSnatnr o ec?io„irtn™; about cental 

- • t ^1.^^ AA ^.JK^ lities . 



flf > urve 17 
FILM EVALUATION 



TITLE OF FILM , ^ , j -^0 

PLEASE RATE AS FOLLOWS: (1) Very Poor' (2) Poor . . 

(3) Average (A) Good 
(5) Excellent 

I. Content I '. 

II. Interest \ 

III. Film Technique ^ * \ 

IV. This filA Is appropriate for 

a. Professionals only 

b. Non-pi^bfesSionals 

c. Both A and B 



Your . free 
selectior^ 



associative comment concerning this 



5.2 Fi^lm Production ^ 

Since no film dealing with the attitudes of 

teachers toward the integration °f P^es?^^"^^;;^^^!;^ "ton^r 
able the Proiect Director, in cooperation with. prof essional 

film' makers wL donated thei^ services, -f-^^^^.^^^ 
of a short 16mm film in this area The filip titlfed A Child 
is a Child", was, completed and released in 1^72 The film ^eait 
with one of the major premises of the project: the basic generic 
knowledge . skills . and attitudes needed^ to teach "^^^f^j"^^^,^' 
ren are applicable to children with disabilities. It also at _ 
Cmp?ed- to expose myths that have evolved about some special 
o? Wical" skills needed to teach children with disabilities. 
?L ?ilm emphasized the similarity between all children while 
noting tb^ differences that make each chil^ unique. 

5.3 Slides and Photographs » 

The axiom that a single picture is worth a 
thousand words was borne out by the Positive reactions from 
trainees, colleagues, and community to the visual materials. 

A series of slides were produced to portray 
the program of the Presch&ol Laboratory ^nd to improve the 
understanding of childretf with developmental disabilities. 
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cULd w Iw^^^^ dl«;.l,lll.i<'«. Sc.lM ur Hlidcs develop- 

ed Were "The PreUhool Laboratory: InLCHrated ^^oj^^"^ Activi- 
ties" "Classification of Concept Representation f^^ema -a^d . 
'"AnomAliGs Associated with Mental Retardation". In addition. 
theTodSction of booklets which would graphically summarize 
thi kircokponents in the project "Cfreers in Integrated Early 
CMlShaod Programs" was also undertaken^ ^J^a ?S?Rer in ?h; ' 
lets "submitted with this final report are A Te^^J®^. '^^^^ 
Making Integrated Early Childhood Programs" and Recipes for 
teaching Eafly Childhood Programs Intograting Cljildren with 
Disabilities". 

Evaluation of Audio Visual Softw are 

The film "A Child is a Child" was well received and aerv|^ ; 

not on^y the training purposes of the P^i^^^.^-J^^^^^rinr / 
agencies and schools embarking on a prp^Tam of ^"J^Srating / 
Sdren with disabilities. Its release ^^f.P^^^icularly Jimcly 

the trainees and staff was .positive on ^he value of the tiims 
and slides in clarifying their knowledge of particular develop , 
mental disabilities and f^^^her validated the high rat^ , 
given to the use of A/V materials in the bourse Expectations 
questionnaire. Those films which contained Practical ^"Sg^ 
..fciqns for handling special problem areas or curricula ^^oeavea 
the highest ratings. * . 

The -expedience in this project indicates that carefully 
selected films and other visual aids ^gf^^,. 
quality and content appear to be effective ^^dia for increas 
ing knowledge and improving attitudes toward children with 
developmental disabilities. , ' jS^^ 

Strategy 6.0 Off -Campus Resources 

The summary of the various self -evaluation instruments 
provided thrguidelines for organising the series of^^I^onthly 
in-Iervice ieltures. Distinguished Lecturer presentations. ^ 
and discussions -which tapped off -campus resources. 

A^ the outset of the- traini\ig. the areas of needed input 
identtfieS mos^'fre?ueritly by the'individual trainees and the 
group as a whdie, were: ' • : - 
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• a) how 'to m^lfy inapp^opriat|- social behaviour 

b) holrf to initiate lajngife^ge in a non- speaking child 

. c)- how to worl^'Wlfeh specific disabilities such as 
' mental r.etardation , blindness, and deafness 

d) what types* of a ssessmentf instruments and methods 
♦ " were appropriate for the? preschool child 

e) how to involve and counsel parents 

f) . what qualities employers of preschool teachers 
^ , were seeking. » 

' 6.1 Distinguished LectWef and Video Tape Series 

Beginning in 1972-73r^o enrich th^ content 
of the didactic courses offered -the students in the area of ^ 
Xhild Development and to provide information in the areas in 
which students wanted more input, the project staff in coopera- 
tion with the :faculty of the Department- of Home Economics initi- 
ated a^ "Distinguished Lecturer Seri^jes". A total of 19 lectures 
were scheduled from Spring 1973 to Spring 1975. ^ Th^e audience 
ganged in size from approximately 150 to 250 persons, Fot the 
special nine video taped lecture sessions i.n Spring 1975, the 
audience ranged from 40 to 60 tSee Appe/ndix D ). . In addition 
to the students and staff., invitations wiere Sfnt to other . . 

professionals including public and privaCe preschool teachers ; 
and administrators. Fronv^' f our to eleven distinguish«d lectur- • • 
ers a year were brought to campus startirrg in the 1972-73 pr0j- 
ect period and continuing throughout th| project. The lectuiiirs 
were 'Selected for their outstanding achievements in the field 
of developmental disabilities and early childhood development. 
The ser^J3s served to provide additional insight into the needs 
of children with special problems and to pinpoint local and 
j^-^^rifHB resources available to them." During the Spring 1975 
/* semeslter nine distinguished lecturers were invited and their 
/ lectur^ were video taped in order to add to the project s 

video tape library. A raaj'or consideration in organizing th6 
video tape library was the potential that the video taped lec- j 
tures offered for individualised or small group instruction. 
The video"* tapes could be re-run by a student who might want ^ 
further study of the lecture content. The tapes wil-l be made 
available to community agencies, and .^chools. 

• / ^ ^ _ ' ' ■• 

-6.2 Lectures and Workshops ' ' 

The bringing in of off -campus resdurCe^' per- 
sons or specialists to speak to the trainee,? and staff a6*^reg-- 
ularly scheduled once-a-month staff meetings was an integral 
part of the training" program and Wfes Initiated at the outset of. 
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thie project* • Al 
and on- campus fa 
greater than som 
not seem to have 
"outside" expert 
of an expert as 
the storyteller) 



though ther^.were members 'of^ 
cul^y who possessed expertise 
e of tKe outside;^ re sour ees*. s 
the impact that obtaining- in 
s seemed to provide. The fac 
someone who comes from miles 
appeared, to have some validi 



A sample of topics and lecturers invited' 
staff meetings follows: 



th\ project staff 

similar . to or 
tafr advice did 
format ion from ^ 
etious definition 
ava'y (vatiep with 
tyf in tf^iis- project. 

j:o the mont?\ly • 



Person : 

Dr. Murtay Gray, 
eiini<^al P&y,chQloffi8t 



+low Preschool 
Tea^hei-s can 
Assess Children 



PurJF^08e 

D^scussIqA of the 
/^trengthji dnd wenk- 
nessee-^f assessment 
pr^eeHdures . Fee^baqk 
given^ tq-the teachers 
about -the chilclrln ' st. 
test results- and thei r 
imp^licati^ns. ^ *. 



MrS'. Ray K. Malt^. 
Social Worker igt 
Special Tr^ining||<r 
Program at; 
Exceptional Child- 
ren's EoundatikOn ^ 



Parertts ■ • In- 
\ volvetliant^ in 
\^the Education 
Vf thdir Young 
Child./ \ ^ 



Discussion of parent, 
conference techniques 
and' how to interpreit 
tjhe child's progress 
r Itfck of it.. 



Mr. ©on^ltlebing;. 
Psychiatric eSocl^l :^ 
Worker, Birector/of^ 
•Julia Ann Sifiger . 
Psychiatric Nursery 



Directors Of 
•Community Prescho 



ols 



Management St 
Preschool 
Children with 
^motional * 
Problems . 



* Competiencies 
Sought In Pre- 
school Teacher^ 



Discussion 6f various 
methods of providlnp, ^ 
therapeutic e>?perienees 
for*^chi4dre*n, , 



Di8c\issipn 'of criteria 
for hiring and rating • 
staff, and career op-* 
portunities in early 
childhood. 



Pr . *Ro8emarie Swallow, 
Professor. Specitl 
Education, California 
State University, 

Los Angelas 



Learning Oppo'r=- 
tunitles fiar 
the Blind Child 



Acquisition of language 
and cognitive concepts' 
by the blind and part- 
ially sighted young ^' 
child. 
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Dr. Howard Grey. 
Director of Community 
\Speech and Hearing 
Center I Encino. 



Speech and 
Language bevel-- 
opment in the 
Preschool Years 



Dr. Russell Sands, 
Kennedy Child Study 
Center. 



w'jDiffei^ential 
Developmental 
Diagnosis . 



Tjcilitating language 
development in young 
children. 



Demonstration of a 
differential develop- 
mental diagnosis ber 
tween a normal child 
and a retarded child. 
Provision of informa- 
tion about the services 
offered mentally re- 
tarded and their 
' families . 



Mr. Jack Gold, 
Counselor , Leiehman 
School for The 
Trainable Mentally . 
Retarded. 'May Greene,- 
Coiin s e lor , West 
Valley School for The 
Retarded. 



Public School 
Resources for 
.ChildVen with 
,Disa1)ilities. 



Discussion of Los 
Angeles School System 
provisions for child- 
ren with social needs, 



6.2.1' Professional Conferences 

*t An effort was made throughout the 

proiect to familiarise the trainees' with the continuing educa- 
tion in the field' provided by various professional organizations 
Recommendations were made for participation' by at' least one or 
more trainees or staff members in conferences dud ^^^^u^^ , 
aanlzed by various professional groups and .a^tencies in the tieia 
of early childhood and developmental disabilities. The person 
or persons attending the conference presented a report ot tneir 
experiences to the total staff. • ^ 

Some of the conferences attended were: 

California Association for the Education of 
Ydling Children (CAEYC) > 

v-Southern California Association for the ^ 
Education for Young Children (SCAEYC) 

American Association on Mental Deficiency, 
Region II (AAMD) 
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Council for Except ionai Children (CEC) 



University nf California. Los AnRelcn^ \ 
. (UCLA) Autism WorkHhop ' ' \ 

American Association on Mental Deficiency' (AAMD) 
University of Soiithern .Calf fornia (USC) Film Festival 

Evaluation of' Didactic Program 

• One of the' most enthusiastically received 'components of 
,the training program was the 'use of specialists and Distinguish- 
ed Lecturers 'for the in-service training. Resul.ts of the student 
"Course Expectation" questionnaire which "highly rated the inclu- 
sion of resource" speakers was tlso validated. 

■ The phenomenon of the greater, assimilation of knowledge 
received from a source identified d« an "outside speaker should 
be examined further in special studiXs. 

The experi'ence of this .project indicates that if one is 
dealing with trainees or teachers who are insecure about tneir 
competencies, in partic\ilkr teacher/child relationships, it 
would be beneficial to brin^, in outside specialists to reassure 
them that'there are no magic, packaged, or easy solutions, uut- 
, side 'speakers may also i:einforce the concept that basic princi- 
ples o^f learning, growth, and development are applicable to 
children with disabilities. 

It should be noted that s-tudents will suggest or' respond 
affirmatively to the establisTiment of certain activities to en- 
rich their knowledge and then fail to participate in these same 
activities when they are implemented. 
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PLEASE OCMPLETE: 
CoiDTge 



OOURSE OCPECrATIONS 

Molly C. Gore lick 
Californi^State University^,' Northtidge 



Current Class Level 

Freshnan . 

Sophoinore 

Junior 



Senior^ 

Graduat e 
Unclassified 



Major 



Age at Nearest Birthday 
18 22-24 
19 



20" 
21' 



"25-29" 
"30-3A" 
'35-40" 



"41 & over 



Sex 
Female 



Male 



For each of tiie following statements, 
circle the nunbet in the right margin 
that indicates your reaction to the 
statement. Circle according to the 
followiiig guide. 



6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



I- 



strongly agree 
agree « 

not sure but probably agree 
not sure but probably disagree 
disagree 

strongly disagree 



1. I would prefer lectures by the Professor with 
• a Tn'''"">"P"' of class discussion. 

2. I would prefer primarily class discussions 4 

3. I would prefer *a ccoAjination of 1 and 2. 

4. I woiild prefer position and ofcher papers 
prepared by and presented by ^Individual 
students. > ' 



6 5 
6 5 
'6 5 



4 
4 
4. 



3 
3 
3 



2 
2 
2 



1 
1 



5.. I woiild "prefer organized student group 
- "^presentations (^.g. panels) . 

6. r believe resource speakers would be wotth- 
while bringing into lecture to the class. 



6 5 
6 " 5 



4 
4 



3 
3 



2 1 
2 1 



7; Appropriately selected media such as films , 
. and tape4 add tb the interest of the course 

8/ I vgould like the class divided into groups ' 
with Similar interests for the purpose of tti 
^ zz brainstorming, 'and ertcounter sessions. 

EMC / 



6 5 
6 ' 5 



4 
4 



3 
3 



2 1 



2 4,- 1 
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Figure 16^-{ Concluded) 



Page 2 



I believe a pretest should be giiten at die^ 
very begiimlng to assess the student's 
presAt knowledge of the course content. 



13. 



Students should he completely free to 
pijfcsue ^ir own Interests in the course. 

The basis for a^signiftg grades should be 
clearly, designated by the pfofessor at the 
beginning .of the semester . 

Students should be permitted to assign 
themselves grades. 

Joint decision' of professor and student 
on assignment of grades. 



6 

6 

(5 
6 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 '2 1 



5 4 3 2 / 1.1 



5 4 3 2 r 



5 " 4 3 2 1 



OUroCMES YOU WOULD LIKE TO AOQUIRE FRCM BUS COURSE 

6 6 



14. Basic scientific knowledge and data- 
in this field. 

15. How and where tb obtain information 
and data in this field. 

16. Primarily allied, functional Imowledge 
and practices. 

17. Codbination of scientific and applied 
■ kiKJwledge. 

18. Broad overview of key Concepts in the field, 

19. Motivation to learn more about the field. 



6 
6 
6 



5 
5 
5 



4 
4 
•4 
4 



6 5 4 

•6 ""^-^ 4 



3 2 
3 2 
3 ' 2 



3 2 
3 2 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1. 
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Chapter V 

» 

PRACTICUM MODULE 

I 

Objectives : l/the core training pifiDgram will provide knowlerdge 
— and| competency in: 

b) employing standardized measures and design-^ 
^ ing clinical instrvmients for assessing pre- 

and post-intervention behaviors 

c) can«ti:ucting behavioral objective^ for group 
^ ^ , and individual children 

d) prescribing appropriate learning oppbrtUni- 
ties for groups and individual children 

• ■ . * 
' e) changing prescriptions based on ^systemati? 
• ^ asi3%ssment 



V 



-f ) designing innovative materials and methods 
, f6r use with preschool children 6f varying 

abilities 

g) malfitaining adequate records 

h) 'budgeting and purchasing parsimoniously 
I for ;the program 

i) conducting parent conferences and involving 
parents in the program. 

II. Extend and utilize existing on- and off -campus 
resource'^ in the training for the new careers: 

% ■ * 

b) providfe .field experierices to on- and of f- 

campus day care centers, private and public 
preschools, and clinics. 

IV. Conduct in-service training programs for resi- 
dent staff, public and private preschool* t-each- 
ers, and administrators. 



Introduction 



"...'that education which does not occur through forme of 
life, forms chat are worth living for their own s.ake, is always 
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M poor substitute for. the genuine reality, and tends to ctamp 
and/ to deaden." (Dewey, Education Today , 1940,, p,7) 

The r€cognltloTi/^€Mt Verbalized behavior is not a suffi- 
cient condition for/^ef f ectlve teaching (Sarrrbn, 1962) led'-the ti. 
project' staff "^to seVk^actlcum opportunltle.s and field place- 
ments which would Qmbae the tr&lnees to a variety . of reality ^ 
experiences, It was Nhypothealzed that direct Involvement In 
the day-to-day work ofsfhe Integrated clapsroom by the Develop- 
mental Assistants, would challenge them to become Indej^endent 
professional probXeto solvers; . Thus , a bajBlc c<pre of 'pracHcum 
and field experiences -were organized to p'rQvldfi the o|)partunity 
to apply, experience, and question the didactic knowledge gain- 
ed In formal university course work. 'Comb's -(19^5) noted that 
those involved in te&cher training supported the bpslc assumpr 
tion thafe^all students are not at the same level of ability of, 
competence. Through the initial assessment (Teacher Assessment 
Profile, TAP) of eac^h trainee, a profile of the strengths and 
weaknesses of ^^each candidate' was obtained. This information, 
was then used to modify the barsic training Inputs to match each 
individual's profile of competencies.^ 

The practicum was divided l/to strategies for the purpose 
of identifying and organizing the con^onents of the trfiflnlng : 
prograiSn, The settings for, the practicum and field experiences 
consisted of a combiijation af the on-camjpus Preschool Labora- 
tory and off -campus 'schools and ageneiep. 

Strategy 1.0 Direct Classroom Experience " ' ^ * 




. Depending- upon! the DW^lopmetital Assistant's background 
and ability, -the -.trainee was gradually phased into the assump- 
tion of total responsibility* for the management .o^£ t^e classrdotft. 

•» . <. - „■■■''■ * 
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In addiffon to varying" the sequence :of direct participation 
opportunities, the , time period was also extended or shortened 
to match Che progress of each trainee. 

' ■ ♦ - , ^ * 

The'- teacher behaviors sought in* the direct clas sroom: parti - 
cioation strategy were outlined in th^ project obj ectives *anci 
S^^elopLntaf llacher Competency Chec^Wst (DTCC) }f ^-^^^^^ 
a set of guidelines titled "Teacher ds a Facilitator (Figure 18) 
was used to designate teacher/child' /interaction goals which* 
were congruent with the school's philosophy. As facilitators, 
the" trainees were to encourage chilclren in: asking questions, 
problem solving, positive social relationships, language usage, 
awarones.s^of body image, and creativity. J^^^^^f 
'traijioes were'acting as facilitators for these gdals was, obtain 
ed throuRh their documenting specific examples pf their impie- 
mentatian. The trainee's role as a f aci 1 itat.(5r( was incorporated 
in' all the Strategy 1.0 components. , . l " ' 



1.1 Observation 



• The trainees all had one or more courses 

which involved direct observation in the Laboratory School prior 
•-to their assignment as Developmental Assistants. Therefore, 
they were able to participate in selected activities at the be- 
ginning of their training without extended observation ot the 
program. / . ^ . 

/ 1.2 Participation, in a Learning Center •'*• 

Trainees were assigned to a single indoor 
learning 'center or outdoor area which had been planned by the 
Head Teachers. -They were responsible for interacting with the 
'children who selected that particular area. 

.1.3 Respongibility for a Major C lass Actixrity 

Trainees were given responsibility for plan- 
ning and leading an activity involving all or most of the child- 
renn such as.: music.- rhythms, storytime. ^ 

r .1.4 Clinical' Interv'ention With a Child 

To develop skills and confidence in working 
wit*h a-thild who exhibited a special, nieed or problem, the trainees 
. selected a ch^ld to work with on a one«-one basis. Assistajice 
and consultations as to the therapeutic methods to use were pro- 
vided at case study staff conferences by the Preschool Project 



?taff . 



1.5 Planning and Supervising" One Day 



Each trainee designed an entire day's program 

. / . 

ERiC , / hii^ 
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and directed its implementation. Th\s deluded assigning the . 
"Head Teacher, other trainees, and student aides to various tasks. 
Responsibility .was also assumed for conducting the^ daily class- 
room staf if Jmeeting... • . . f ' 

l.e'' Head Teacher for a Week , 

— f / 

The Developmental Assistant ^plann^d and 
supervised the total class program for an entire week. This 
strategy' provided the trainees with the responsibiaity for assum- 
ing the direction of the total class, staff, curriculum, and ^ . 
daily classroom staff meetings. 

1.7 Pract icum Time Schedule 

The trainees were assigned to a minimum of 
twelve' hours per week of direct classroom contact in .the integrat- 
ed Preschool Laboratory setting. An additional four or more 'hours 
per week were provided in the Laboratory for work with an individ- 
ual child, an adjunct activity, and staff meetings. For those 
trainees who need^ more input in the area of curriculum, a spe- 
cial four -liour preparation ses&ion was provi'ded, whereas trainees 
competent in^curflculum used^these four, hours to participate in 
an off-campus special facility (Figure 19). 

The activities connected with each time mod- 
ule included one ar more of the following: /observation partici- 
pation, planning , and supervision. Figure 20/is .an example of a 

trainee's schedule. ,.cc - u ,i. 

Since the .-fer-ainees cotne with different back- 
grounds of ' observation or participation in a nursery school pro- 
gram, the amount of responsibility assigned at the beginning of 
the^practicum varied from one task to several. 

■> 1.8 ^ Visitations and Field Placements . 

A series of visits were arranged so that the 
preschool staff could observe programs conducted by different 
types of schools and agencies in the community for young child- 
ren with and without disabilities. Site visits were made once 
or twice a month.. " / . , 

* '*mdividualized field experiences* were ar- 

■ ranged in a variety of settings for the Developmental Assistants 
each semester for four or more hours per week. Placements off- 
campus in special schools and agencies working with young child- 
•.>ren with handicaps were organized to extend the Developmental 
Asistants' "hands on" experiences and knowledge of children with 
disabilities. During the field experiences, the Assistants 
worked in the classrooms as teacher ' s , aides , and were assigned 
to groups or individual children with special needs. The special 
schools and agencies used in 1971-75 for visitations and/or field 



plac'ements are listed below; 
spr^>ed both purposes. 



Those schools with an asterisk (*^) 



lUind Children Nur^jery CcMilc^r 

^Californin SL<iLe University, Nortfyridge. Day Care Center 
California State University, Noi'febridge, Speech Clinic 
Casa Montes.sori 
^^'^Conunutrity Speech and Hearing Center 
Cottage Nursery School 

Creative Frontiers (Integrated Private Preschool - Kinder- 

gar-ten and Day Care) 

•ArDubnoff. Center for Education Therapy ^ 

. Gledhill Children's Center # : 

^ *John Tracy €;.linic for Deaf (Nursery School)- ' 

''fJulia'Ann Singer Psychiati'ic Nursery 

^Kennedy Child 'Study Center 



--Jr 



*Lokrantz. (Sven) Elementary School (Public Special Education 

S«hool) 

*Lowman. (Charles) Elementary Schot^l . (Publ ic Special Rduca- 

, tion School) 

^Marianne Frostig Center for Educational Therapy 
Marlton School for the Deaf (Preschool age to 6th grade) 

*Maude Booth Family Center 
Mirmarj School for -Gifted 

Moorpark Junior College Nursery Special Head Start Pragram 
•'■'•New Horizons Center for Mentally Retard^ed 
Pacific Oaks 



iVege Nursery (Teacher training facility and 
demonstration nursery) 

.^S'an Fernando Children's Center 

*Sophia Salvin School (Public Special Education School - 

Preschool age to 6th grade) 

''^Univer^ity of California, Los Angeles. Cerebral Palsy Nursery 

^-University of Californi-i, Los Angeles, UES Early Childhood* 

Program ' • 

• Valley Cities Jewish Community Center Preschool (Integrated) 

Van Nuys Speech and Hearing Center 
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Figiire 19 



PRACTICIJ]^ 'iriME SCHEDULE 



Number hours per week 
(varX^b^ depgnding 



Responsibility 



- 12 - , . ■ * 


^ . — — ' — .i ^ 

Direct classroom contact - 
Preschool Laboratory 


' ^ 

- 1 .a » ; 1 


WoiJc with individual child 




Adjunct activity ^ 


V ■. \- 


\ Weekly Staff meeting 


■ . 4 ■ ! 

i.. .* 

,5, 1, 


\ cUrriculxim class and prepara- 
\ tion or Participation in off- 
campus facility. 


Total: 20 hours' per week. / 





^Monday 



10: 30 
work with 
individual 
child 

11:- 30 



Figure ZO 



EXAMPLE OF A TRAINEE'S SCHEDULE 



12:00 
Weekly Staff 
Meet'ing of 
Speaker* or 
Visitation 
2:00 * 



2:00 
Adjunct 



Tuesday -'Wednesday * Thursday 
S / E T '.UP 



Friday 



8: 30 

9:0€ 



9:0'0' 

(classroom 

participation) 

--PRESCHOOL 

LABORATOR Y-- 



11: 30 



11: 30. DAILY STAFF MEETING' 

12-: 00 



8: 30 



Curriculum, 
class and 
Preparation or 
Field Placement 



12: 30 



^Instituted, in 1974-75 Project Period, 
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Evaluation 



of Visitati 



ions and Field Placements 



Teachers completedl evaluation forms on "their visitations 
(Figure 22 ) . Generallyl tlie. visitations were regarded as bene- 
. ficial and expanded the! trainees ' knowledge of the various kinds 
^ of programs available. 

' ' The feedback ftom the Developmental Assistants about their 
fiel^i experience placements i^idicated that they considered these 
assignments on the whole to be extremely worthwhile to them. 
There were differences among the trainees as to the benefits de- 
rived from particular visitations and field experiences. In t*he- 
final overall evaluation, direct classroom experience in outside 
special schools was ranked highly by the tra»inees. 

Figure 21 shc^ws a possible sequence for direct classroom 

experience/ 

t Figure 21 

SUMMARY OF PobsiBLJ/. SEQUENCE OK DIRECT CLASSI^OOM EXPERIENCE 



Observation of Children 
and Activities 



Visitation 



Small Group Involvement 
Participation at a Learijiing 
Center \ 



Responsibility for a Majpr 
Class Activity 



One-to-one Clinical 
Intervention with a ChilH 



Planning and Supervising 
of One Day 




' 1 

Field Placement 



Planning and Supervising 
Entire Class for a Total 
Week (as Head Teacher) 



Strategy 2.0 Assessment of Chlltlren- ^ ' . 

The staff was trained- to utilize various*'methods of observa- 
tion and assessment ^o' evaluate the child's developmental levels. 
Since standardized instruments for the assessment of the pre- 
school child cannot /fully describe Jrhe chiltf's multi abilities, 
teachers ileeded to tie aware of and learn to- use nonstandardized 
methods td measure the cognitive, psychomotor, social, and emo- 
tional grciwth of the young child. . 

1, ' *' * ' 

The trainees were involved in a continuing organized procesd 
for the ccillection of data coyicerning the developmental levels of 
the individual child. The methods used td .gather . information in- 
cluded the use of both standardized and nonst-andardized instru- 
ments (Tabjle 10 .. See Chapter III for description t)f items \4,10, 
li;i2. 13; IrChapteV VITT, items 8 . 9 . 17) . 
i - " " , 

i 2.1 StancUrdizec^^ Instruments 

j In- the 1972-73 and 1973-74 grant period.9_\ the 

Stanford-Binet and Draw-A-Person Tests were administered by a 
consulting licensed psychologist. The psychologist conducted 
in-service session to provide the trainees with information coi 
cerning t4ne Un/terpretation of the children's protocols and scoiles, 
The psycho logi/ St met individually with the Developmental Head \ 
Teacher 4nd Developmental Assistants where there were special c(S)n- 
cerns expressed bv them about particular children. The administra- 
tion and interpretation of the following tests were taught by the 
project staff: • 

a) Peabody Picture Vocabulary -Test 

b) Vineland Social Maturity Scale 

c) Denver Developmental Screening Test 



2-. 2 Nonstandardized Techniques 

*^ The need to^ obtain objective ways of record- 
ing the day-to-day observations of the children's behavior, to 
tap areas not covered by the .standardized instruments, to obtain 
baseline and continuing data on the children's progress, and to 
validate the findings df the standardized Instruments resulted 
in the development of instruments by the project staff. Also. , 
employed/ were some methods commonly used to observe and ^ecortt 
childrer^''s progress. A listing of the nonstandardized methods 
and inst/ruments follows: 

a) ^ Jud gmental Summary Evaluatloi:i of - 

Children's Functioning (See Chapter III 
for sample and description) 
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Table: 10 



15. 
16. 

17. 
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SystemaGic Assessment of Children 

■'Examiner 19nj^2 1972-73 1973^74 1974-75 Fi 

' Pe 



1. Four 'Shapes Test 

2. Peabody Picture 
* Vocabulary Test 

3. Speech Evaluations . 

4. Judgmental Summary 
Evaluations of < • 
Children's Functioning . 

5. Parent Conference Reports 

6. Daily & ljj^^?tly Statf V 
Meetin^^'& Evaluations 

7. Patterson Behavioral 
As s smen t Inventory 

8. St^nford-Binet 

9. Draw-a-Person 

10. Vineland 5ocial 
Maturity Scale 

11. Teacher Estimations of 
Child's Develop. Levels 

12. Parent Estimations ^ . 

13. Denver Developmental 
Screening Test 

14. Timed Sample Observations 
Anecdotal Record Studies 



Classif icatiori of Concej?t 
Representations Schema 

Follow-Up Afteir Six 
Months (adapted from 
Summary Eval . - f drm) 
by Kindergarten teachers 



T 



T 
P 
P 



T 

0 

T 
T 

T 
0 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 

X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 




*T = Trainee or Hea^ Teacher 
P = Professional Psychologist or Special Clinician 
0= Other e.g. parents* or public school kinderg^rtett^ or special ^chool tea^ 



X ^ in use 
- - discont: 



Table 10 



Systematic Assessment ""of Children 
Examiner 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 



- / 



1974-75 Frequency Months 
^ Per Year^ 



jTest 

;ure 
est 

lati'ons 

l\inimary\ . 
of 

^notion ing 

xerice Reports 

|ly Staff 
[valuations 

ihavioral 
inventory 

let 

in 

ial 

;ie 

inations of 
ilop. Levels 



lations 
bopmenta 

St 



1 Observations 

icord Studies 

on of Concept 
:ons Schema 

ter Six 
ted from 

form) 
ten teachers 



T 
P 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 

« 

X 
X 



0 
9 



Oct /Mar 

Nov /Apr 
Sept/Feb 



T 


X 


X 


X 


X 




3 




Sept/Ffeb/May 


T 


X 


V 

X 


X 


X 




2 




Nov /Apr 


T 


X 


X 


X 


X 




0 


n 


going 


T 


X 














Oct 


P 




X 


X \ 






2 




Sept /May 


P 




X 


X 






2 




Sept /May 


T 






X 






2 




Nov/Apr 


T 






X 


x\ 




2 




Oct /Mar 


0 








X 




2 




Occ/Mar 


T 








X 




2 




Nov/Apr 


T 




X 


X 


X 




o 


n 


going 


T 




X 


X 


X 




\ ^ 


n 


g o i n^g 


T 


* 




X 


X 






n 


going 


0 ' ^ 




X 




X 




1 







Head Teacher - ' 

O chologist or Special Clinician 

or public sc};ioel kindergatten or special 



X = in use 
- « discontinued 

school teacher 



% b) Teachers' Estimations of Children s 

Developmental Level s (See (jhaptgr rll 
for saniple and description) 

/' ■ 

c) Classifi cationjof Concept Represent ation 
f Schema .(See Chapter IV for descripti^nX. 

d) Motor AssessiTient and Development Maze 
A series of Casks were organized to 

determine the child's psychomotor level of functioning and body 
image development," The maze was set up on the playground and. 
the teachers observed balance, alternation of feet-, laterality, 
eye-hand coordination, body image in space, e.g. judgment ot 
spatial relationships, and gross motpr coordination (Figure 

» e) Daily Classroom Staff Meetings 

At trie end of each clasa session, the , 
staff and trainees discussed the children's behavior and activi- 
ties teacher/child interactions, raised, any questions they ril.a 
relating to the program, and adjusted objectives on the- basva • 
of the discussion. 

f) Weekly Total Staff Meetings 

A block of two hours (12 - 2 P-.M,) per 
week wa«5 set aside for the total staff and trainees. The ses- . 
slons were designed to brinj^ together through reports and ■ 
demonstrations, the different activities engaged in by .^tatf and 
Trarnees and to expand knowledge through in.service training. 
Of "the four or five Mondays In each month, one meeting wao 
scheduled for an in-service speaker on a topic suggested by the 
staff One meeting was arranged for a visitation to other facil- 
ities and the remaining two or three sessions "^^^^ "^f^ . ^ 
school business, adjunct activities, reports^, and case studies . 
of children. 

g) Informal 

Collection of children's products, e.g. * 
beginning, middle, and end of year paintings, reproductions ot 
shapes and forms, and crafts. • 

h) Comm only Used Anecdotal Records and 
Timod Sample Studies - Observation 

' ; of Behavior 

These were uSed to validate teacher im- 
pressions of the occurrence of particular behaviors These tech- 
niques demonstrated that casual impressions ^eD„^%?i''hlid would 
For example- a teacher or trainee would say that the child would 
neier sU still or never initiated any Intcractinn By ^yBtem- 
Sti?Illy monitoring the behavior, teachers and trainees were able 
to verify or disprove their assessments (Figures i4andZ5 
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Strategy '3,0 Curriculum Dog Ij^ ^ > 

There i's no overwhelming^ rd.sccirch/levidence that Proves 

the superiority of one type of.cur^icuV o^?^ T^fJ^.l'^^ f or / 
dack of a single definable curriculum w^ich is effective for 
>the integrated preschool program applies equally to non- 
intearated orograms as well. Some educators believe that the 
effeS^enela of any program rests with .the individua teacher s 
conviction -fchat the curriculum. employed is the one n^ost bene- 
ficial for the children. As stated earlier in the "port a 
basic philosophic tenet of the integrated program ^J^/^?/^^^?f 
^nition of the individual differences to be found among all child 
ren - that even within the so-called homogeneous group there 
exists a range of abilities .and disabilities To provide for 
^?^e wide .spectrum of abilities, e.g. retarded. to gifted ^jn the 
program, the project staff .decided to use an^eclectic approach 
in redesigning' the preschool laboratory curriculum when the 
oroiect ias init-i=ated in.1971-72. .The eclectic ciXrriculum -per- 
> Suted the harmonious coexistence of/ichotomous approach^ 
eluding those based on humanistic and behavioristic theories of 
cSili development (See Appendix E. Sample ^S^^^^^^l^^-^c- 
A variety of teaching styles ranging from unstructured to struc 
?ured wa^ implemented . The practicum took into^account the 
background diffi^ren'ces of the trainees and Head Teachers in 
their understanding of ^curriculum theory. 

As mentioned previously in this report, the academic re- 
quirements for teaching at the nursery school level in the 
State of California vary greatly. ^"-dfPth curriculum courses 
are assigned to the • post-baccalaureate level - graduate Ifyel 
tf thPlchQol of Education at this and many other ""i^^rsities 
Thus most of the students whose career goals ?^^re t^ching in . 
nursery schools did not have exposure to the basicf principles 
of curriculum designuntil the institution of^he Careers 
oroiect in 1971. Subsequent actions to correct this deficiency 
are discussed in Chapter IV. Didactic Module . 

To overcome the 'initial staff and trainee weaknesses in • 
curriculum design -and knowledge of children with f^f JJ^tles. 
the practicum Included lectures and ^^emoTistrations br the J 
project-director and campus resource faculty (See C:hapter IV). 
Presented in a compact format were basic principles of curric- 
ulum design which the project director^had developed and em- 
oloved in previous assignments InvolvlV. the pre-and In-service 
draining of teachets. Ihrough the use of the "Questions and 
Guidelines In Curriculum Design" (Gorellck. 1965 - See Appendix l ) 
the Head Teachers and trainees. WVre able to acquire a summary • 
of the principles which would permit them to fulfill the project 
curriculum bbjectlves off constructing behavioral objectives for 
children, prescribing appropriate learning opportunities, ana 
designing Innovative materials and methods. 

i/.v' - 
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3.1 Constructing Behavioyal Objec tives for 
Groups and Individugn. (jhildren 



A "Typology of Cu/riculum Objective's: fronj^^' 
Ambiguity to Precision" (GorelicH. 1/63) was used to devel^^p 
the ability of the trainees to util/ze a systems appr^ch in 
transl^ating e^^mplex goals into the;^ component p^rts definable 
"behaviorally aT5.d realistically f/r a par,tic«lar learner 
This was a continuing and complex process whiqh was aided , 
through the use of the ■ "typology" format. A sample of the use 
of the typology in analyzing objectives follows: 

Typology of Gurri^4ulum Objectives 

/ . ■ • 

J Level Obrectives (Social Adjustment) , 

■ - ' 

Global ' Gets along with others 

Major ' " • Uses good manners 

Minor - Takes turns 

Behavioral/ Operational Waits in line ior a drink without 

' . pushing others-- 

Staff discussion sessions .were held daily to eWaluate the 
dav's activities and to formulate new objectives or change 
p?evioSs5y planned objectives based on the children's performance, 



3.2 



Prescribing Appropri ate Learn ing Oppo rtunj.- 
ties £or Groups and Individual Children , 



- - In 1972-73 learning opportunities were cor- 

related with the information from the assessment of the childre^n. 
After demonstrations by Read Teachers. Assistants and Student 
AiSls wer2 assigned the task of designing^ the daily arrangement 
of the diffeVent learning centers of the classroom and outdoor 
environment. Focus was placed on Providing prescriptive sequen 
tlal learning opportunities for gTOups and individual children 
in cognitive: psychomotor, affective, and creative domains 
Achieving skill in encouraging 'both fre^ and pided selection of 
learning opportunities by the children was a key objective in _ 
the training of the Developmental Assistants. - , ' 

A "Classification of- Concept Representations Sch(?ma" 
£Gore4ick 1974 - Figure 26 ) was developed to assist teacher.s in 
annlvElng the materials they used in the-lfearning opportunities 
^Sey^designed for the child!^ The Head Teachers and Developmental 
Aslistants were taught to use this classification system In 
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^brclcr to identify those activities which seem to be successful 
or ijioffective in MchievitiK their objectives for .the chil-d.. 
IL also assisted thjj teachef in dt- termini ng the extent to which 
%they were providing activities in. the various domains. 



Figure 26 ^ ^ 

, 0 GOUSrETE level - three dimensional representation^ ranging 
■-^^ fTom realQobject or person to a general configur- 
ation of the object or person. 
1.1 CONCRETE REALITY - %the real object or person - for 

example: an apple that can -be eateti 
] 2 * CONCRETE REPLICA - " ari exact duplicfiption of form, 
. ; shap^, color, and size, of real object or 

person. For example: a colored wax model 
of an .apple . 

1,3 CONCRETE IMPRESSION - similar in form, general 

configuration and shape to real object 
or person. Size, color, and shape can 
vary or be changed. For example: wooden 
apple, clay apple, or a bas relief repre- 
sentation. 



,0 PICTORIAL LEVEL - two dimensional complete drawings or 

" photographic reproductions of varying 

sizes and .color to represent' concept. 



2.1 



2.2 
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PICTORIAL REPLICA - drawing or photographic 

representation dupli'ca|ing, in -size' -aiacl ' 

eovLor-. the 'object or person. Per example: 
• actual size colored picture of an apple. 
PICTORIAL IMPRESSION - drawing or photographic 
rendition's which produce a general con- 
figuration similar to the real object or 
person. For example: a miniature or over- 
sized photograph or drawing of an apple_ or 
a blurred reproduction: 
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3.0 SYM BOLIC l.EV El. - tw,_(ntiRMiM|(HuiJ sinp,lc' lino drnwinj'.s "i* . ^ 
." " ' ' pPHiurofi 

• 3.1 . • SYMBOLIC IMPRESS LON an outline drawing of the • 

real object or person. .For example: a 
black line drawing of an apple. 
ABSTRACT LEVjEL ^ - a representation that bears nO relation 

.- ~ in size, shape, form to the real object 

or person*. ' For example: the written 
word "apple"; or the spoken word "apple" . 
. • or. the f inaer-spelled word "apple". 

The form used by teachers to analyze the objects in their 
learning center^ is shown in Figure 27 . 

• During 1973-74. to validate the competency to prescribe 
learning opportunities and the ability of the •Developmental ^ 
Head Teachers and Developmental Assistants to understand the 
interests of the children for whom the activities were designed, 
a study was undertaken. "Predicting Preschoolers /^^^ivity 
Choices", The purpose of the .study wa« to determine what choices 
of learning center activities preschool children "'^kf^^^thout 
teacher presence. Results showed that the teachers in this study 
were accurate in predicting the choices of the ^hildren in their 
classroom. THe younger childreti were drawn- to the cognitive, ac 
tivi'ties VThe class of. older chiidr^ selected creative alohg 
with other^activ.ities. The possibility of ?ttong carryover 
effect of a teacher's values on preschool children s interesos 
needs further study. - ''1 

3 3 Dpfii gning Acn iiovative Materia^lg • and Rrtfeo^ 
*' .... '•r ofTUii with t>re8chool Children of Varyi:n^ 

- , . Abilitie iT ' J 

V . * . Throughout the project years, the- trainee 

were encotSifa^^d to seek innovative and creative ">ateri-a^ and 
metho'da- forlse i,n the integrated, sett tfg- oj^^L nf ?n 
Che Developmental Assistant's competencies in thte, design ot in 
^noiative learning activities, sets of. 35mjn colored sl^-des atid 
black-and-white photographs of the iarrangement of materiaisjto 
the learning centers were collected by the Project Stajt. ftie 
photographs and slides permitted the trainee to. preview or re- 
view activities designed previously and to use this information 
ta obtain ideas for the creation of new materials. 'The slides 
also permitted classification of the learning opportunities . int 
cognitive, psychomotor, affective, and creative doftiains . thereb 
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aHHi0C*lnR phe Developmental AHaltnrl to'sdloct, review, and 
e\^nli|ute ttie.tnHlcB npproprtate to the part Iculnr . f'.roup , - ch I Id , 
and% objective. - • • • , 

^ The photographs represent the endrproduct ox assignments 
/given to. the Developmental Assistants and Studertt Aiders to 
prepare .curriculimi materials for, the various activities in the 
daily progrfem. The /continuing preparation of these^matetia.ls . 
provided the studenps wij^ the opportunity to ilpply the basic-* 
principles^ of curricula design to^ the daily program, * , ; 

4 . * - 3.3-1 Curric ulum. Idea Center 

o , t ' ' ' , , , 

; y. To share. these innovative ideas with ^ 
future trainees' and other g'roups outside^ the University, a book- 
let of photographs with accon^anyitig written, expla^nations was 
ptoduced to record-* graphically the designs of arranged learning 
centers. A sample* of the material contained in the bookl^et tir 
tied ••R6cipes f or ^Teaching : Integrated Early XhildhooA Progra^isV' 
is provided in Figure 28 . in addition, a Presdhodl Curriculum * 
:idea Center ^evolved to collect intiovaftiVe Ifcsaoa platis/ emphasis- 
ing iftdividualizatiori. The. Center was used, during the project 
and can be used in the future as- a resource backup for pre-atid 
in-service training. , ' 1 . 

Evaluation of Curriculum . , * 

Although^ improvement occurred in curriculum input to traineesr 
during, the project, pajctiduldrly .the fcinalyeat; there is a 
need for niore^e^jteri^i^'^B l&hj^oreti*&al an^ practical training in 
this area to he sponsored by the 'University departments cooperat- 
ing in the Child Growth and pe^^elopI^^Gnt major. 

Strategy. 4. 0^ Adjunct Activities 

If The opportunity to gain some direcjt experience in activities 
related to the administration ^rtd operation of the preschool was 
a project objective. This was provided to the Dievelopmental 
Head Teachers , ^saistant Teachers, 4nd Student Akies by assigning 
them to various tasks fdr .a miTiimum iof one hour per week. An 
effort was made to Introduce some straff to new tasks and^ to mflitch 
staff, members' individual interests and abilities to designated 
4ui:ie'»^. the training in administrative assignments did not be- 
Qome a formal aspect of the pre-and in-service training program 
•until 1974-75. A brief description and listing of the activities 
follows: ^ . . 

A.l Food Planning and PuYchasing • * 

aT a) Provide nutti'feipue snacks within budget^ 

^ ary, limits 
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J "COLLAGE" ' 

Ob j ectives/Outcomes ; * ^ • - 

Creative expression,^ color discrimination. 

Materials : • ' • 

Liquid istarch ' 
Cut-up tissue paper ' . ' 

Large sheets of construction paper .(onl" paper per child) 
^ . Variety of Teaves v * 

Paint brushes (one per child) ' . v 



Directions : 



Place starch around table in tins or margarine contain- 
ers. Each child is given a large sheet of construction 
paper on which he can place tissue pieces and leaves ^.n 
his own design. The .children can then xise brushes^ to 
apply liquid mixture to the tissue and leaves. 
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lb) "plan daily nutrition items and coordin- 
klo wKcn .ippropriate with' the teacher s 
instructional objective 

c) Purefhase and store food 

-d) >/^ange proper utensils for serving food 
" ^nd designate the amount to be served. 

4.2. Health and Safety • 

V k) Icheck facility for conformance to sani- 
' tary laws and regulations 

b) I Verify the maintenance of up-to-date 
' imrnunization" records 

c) / .When a child returns from an illness of 
more than five 'days, placeva letter from 
a licensed physician, stating that the 
child is free -from communicable disease, 
into the child's folder ,^ 
Inspect all indoor and outdoor equipment 
Institute procedures to repair or modify 
equipment as needed 

|f) Make suggestions for improvement of the 
facility. 

« 

4.3/ Ma terials, Supplies and Budgeting 
a) 



Keep an ongoing inventory of supp/lies 
and salvageable items for "recycleable 
junk" 

b) Send out requests when materials are need- 
ed , 

c) Deal with surpluses 

d) Prepare requisitions after perusing staff 
requests, catalogues, ^nd suppliers 

e) Stay v/ithin budget. 



r 



4.4 Publicity 



I 



a) Prepare news releases for comiinunity news- 
' "papers * ; 

b) Publicize dates of enrollment and special 



events . 
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c) Maintnin l)ulleLin boards Tor parcntR 
and univerHiLy studentH * 

d) Supervise arrangements for any gn-site 
television or radio shows, etc., which 
may be scheduled. 

Library and Record Collecti(»n i 

a) Solicit staff recommendations 

b) Prepare requistions for new acquisitions 

c) Preview news releases 

d) ^eep staff advised of current holdings 
(through book reviews) at staff meetings 

Liaison, with Professional Organizations 

a) Keep staff informed of all opportunities 
available through: 

1. ' Southern California Ass'ociation for 

the Education of Young Children 
/ '(SCAEYC) 

2. American Home Economics Association 
(AHEA) 

3. American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency (AAMD) 

A) Council for Exceptional Children 
(CEC) 

and other organizations. 
Research 

a) Work with the project, staff in data 
collectloa ^nd tabulation . 

b) Assist in gther research studies in 
progress in the laboratory. 

Facility Improvement 

Submit recommendations with specif fcations 
and cost estimates. 

Liaison with Speech Department 

Arrange appointments for children Recom- 
mended for special evaluations and/or 
^ therapy ^ ♦ 
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h) Follow-up <in proRfess and report tjo 

Hi. iff. ■ • * ' 

4.10 School^ PhotoRrnphy 

a) Take pictures for special curriculum 
^ prcjects and publicity for the Pre- 
schopl. ' 

4.11 Talent Pool 4 

a) Prepare and present an informal work- 
shop in ah area of special expertise 
to other staff and/or students (art , ^ 
music, audio visual usage). 

4.12 Staff Liaison with Parent Group 

' a)' -Keet with officers of the group, and 

act as a communication link between 
the school and the club 

b) Assume responsibility for arranging 
space for meetings, etc., when a need 
is indicated; 

Strategy 5.0 Parent/Teacher Relationships 

r 

• When' the project was first submitted for consideratioti , 
the question arose as to how, when, or whether to inform the 
pareAts of children being enrolled in the regular Preschool 
Laboratory about the inclusion of children with handicaps. 
Twelve places in- the, four claf«'es were reserved for children 
with disabilities in the event that the project was approved 
for ^funding. * * 

Since most of the parents of children with disabilities 
needed scholarships to pay the school's tuition , ^ tb*>y were 
told that the enrollment of their child was cohtlngent on ob- 
taining Department of Health. E'ducation and Welfare funds, to 
support the integration program. After some deliberation, it 
was felt that advance notice to the parents was not necessary 
The reason for not informing the parents in the regular prpgr 
of the portending integration. was the philosophic belief that 
we had to Stop singling out children with disabilities as dif 
ferent from other children. The children with disabilities 
possess nothing contagious. The staff did not ask the parent 
of children without handicaps if they agreed to having a chii 
with red hair in the school for the*^first time. It was also 
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felt that making an^ issue of the enrollment would activate 
stereotyped attitudes and myths* about children with disabili-' 
ties and make some parents unnecessarily fearful. 

Notice that the project, was fund^ed^ arrived during the sum- 
mer when the preschool was in recess. The children with dis- 
abilities were enrolled one or two weeks after the beginning of 
th6 Fall 1971 semester because of delays in 'Arranging transporta- 
tion. 

Since many of the parents remained in the- otie^-way mirroY oh- 
servation booOis^fter they- deli verfed^ their children in the mc^rn^- 
ing or befqX^ they' picked theffl up at the end of the session, a 
f ev» 'soon ndtetj the Down's Syndrome child: Some; parents raised . 
questions with staff members. The'^'irst regularly scheduled par- 
ent meeting of the new semester- was set\as usual as an evening 
meeting during the first month. was the practice in the past, 

the agenda included a discussion 6f the program and plans for 
the year ahead. Attendance . at the meeting was excellent with " 
.both fathers and mothers crowding the hall^. 

The project director discussed the program; the rationale 
behind integration, and the need for training teachers competent^ 
to Work in settings including . children with a wide spectrum of 
abilities artd disabilities. Parents were encouraged to ask 
'questions. A typical question raised by parents as well as by 
teachers was: ''Will the child with'a disability take an inordin- 
ate amojiint of the teacher ''s J:ime - to /the detriment of the 
other chikiren?" This was answered by stressing the need for in- 
dividualization for all children and noting that not all child- 
ren with disabilities require extra time. There were only two 
couples who seemed to be openly upset by the integration. The 
project director invited them to a separate session where they 
were able ^to ventilate their fe^rrs and concerns. They were in-- 
vited to observe the children in the program and then raise 
further questions. The observation booths were filled with 
parents' in the ensuing week ar two. . ' 

The mothers were* particularly fascinated by the adjustment , 
of, the Down's Syndrome children and would make remarks such as: 
"See how Paul is taking off his own jacket - my child always 
wants help." Or they would wonder at the blind child's ability 
to follow directions. Except for the two Down's children and 
the blind child, most of the project children wef'fe not pheno- 
typically identifiable from the other children. 

Although there was some initial negative reaction to the 
integrafeioiv, none of the parents withdrew their children fy-om 
the program. Openly hostile parents •began to evihce positive * 
feelings toward the program and were supportive. In fact, sortie 
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started -recruiting candidates • for future openings in* the school ^ 
and verba lizi^fiig their pleasure' in having the enriched experi- 
ences for t^eiv children, 

5.1 - Parent Conferenbes and Meetings ' 

, / ' During the- years 1971-75 the, scheduling of 
iponthly parent meetings was an important facet of involving 
parents an/othe program. These cook the f orm .of qiorning and/or 
afternoon discussion groups led by the project director, other 
members/ of the^preschool staff, or invited speakers. Parents 
were- asked to indicate Gopics or problems thev wished dis- ^ 
cuss. /Evening meetings for parentsfwere also arranged. At 
the beginning of the projept, several evening meetings focused . 
on explaining the goals and functioning of the project. Add- 
itionally, the meetings allowed the assessement arfd discussion 
of attitudes and concerns! Many questions raised during these 
seHs'ions were discussed and. formed the basis for future parent 
meetings. Some typical questibns raised by, the"^parents regard- 
ing /the .integ-ration. of children with disabilities twere : 

"Wien ray child asks me whv Mary doesn't talk, what do I 
him?" ,: : ' 

"Will my child copy the inappr'opriate behavior he sees?" 

"Will my child become fearful that she too will lose her 
efesightl" 

An important aspect of the pre-and in-service practicum 
training of Head Teachers and Developmental Assistant Teachers 
/was- their participation in parent meetings. They were eucourag- 
/ed to observe the group leader anH to etiLer the discussions. 
/ The trainees had at lease six opportunities for scheduled con- 
tact with parents during^the semester. Of the six contacts , _ 
four were parent* group meetings and two were counseling sessions. 
The counseling sessions consisted of each parent meeting with 
the teacher of his child for at least one scheduled conference^ 
each semester. Teachers shared their perceptions of the child s 
strengths and weaknesses, and his relationships with his peers 
and with adults in the program. The child'"S rel^ionships with 
parents, siblings, and friends were also discussed. Additional 
counseling sessions were arranged as needed. 

A composite sample of parent interaction programs and poss- 
ible sequence abstracted from 1971-75 project period are listed 
be*low. Some of the tiDpics were chosen in response to parent in- 
terests or concerns while others were staff initiated. 

Date ^ Person Topic - Purpose 

September Preschodl and Preschool The Project Direc- 

Project Staff Open House <tep spoke about the 
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Date 



Per^son 



Topic 



October 



November 



Consulting 
Psychologist 
and Project 
Staff 



Project 1} 
Director and 
Project Staff 



Discussion 
on the Test- 
ing Program 



Directed 
Observations 
of the 
Classroom 



Purpose 

. ^ 

Project and the film 
''A Child is a Child" 
was shown to the large 
group of 'parents at- 
tending. Slides qf 
the preschool program 
were presented by 
Head Teachers. Par- 
ents met the teachers 
and visited the class- 
rooms . 

Parents were advised 
of the nature of test- 
ing, the positives and 
negatives of the valid- 
ity and reliability of 
testing young children. 
It was also explained 
that one of the values 
of testing is to pro- 
vide information about 
individual children's 
functioning, and that 
Lhig^would help us to' 
develop more effective 
learning opportunities. 
Questions were answered. 
, « 

The classroom activities 
of the children were in- 
terpreted for a group • 
of parents. The Ob- 
servation Rooms with 
one-way mirrors were 
used. The program was 
explained and questions 
were invited and answer- 
fed. 



December 



Ms . Sandy 
Silas , M. A. . 
Family Coun- 
selor at the 
Human Growth 
Center in 
Granada Hills 



Practical 
Aspects *of 
Raising 
Children 



Ms. Silas discussed 
the development of lis- 
tening skills, the ex- 
pression of feelings, 
and the resolution of 
conflicts between par- 
ent and child. 
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Date 



January 



February 



March 



April 



May 



Leslye Jahusz.- 
Head Teacher 



Mrs, Fanda 
)3ender , Lectur- 
er in Child 
Development , 
CSUN. 

Project: 
Director 



Mrs. Marge 
Wagner , 

Patient Activ- 
ities Coordin- 
ator at 
Children' s 
Hospital 

Preschool 
Staff 



Music Work- Mrs,. Janusz demonstrat- 
shop for . ed methods of using 
Parents music with' children. 

■This program was re- 
quested, by the 
parents . ^ 

Helping The lecture was design- 

Young Child- e^ to help parents un- 
ren Deal derstand and de^ll with' 
with Death 'anxiety producing . . 
and Dying. situations. 

Seminars on For mothers whose pre- 
Toilet Train- schoolers were npt 
ing. toilet traine^l, a lec- 

ture discussion was 
held on feelings about 
toilet training and 
parent and child readi- 
ness for initiating 
toilet training. The 
film "I'm Ready Mom, 
Are You?" was shown. 



"Psycholog- 
ical Con- 
siderations 
in Hospital- 
izing Your 
Child". 



Fathers ' 
Night 



How to Ifandle hospital- 
ization of children. 



-Fathers had an opportun- 
ity to go to preschool 
with their children, 
participate in the ''4c- 
tivitles, and meet the 
teachers . 



Evaluations of Parent/Teacher Relationships 

The parents' enthusiasm was evidenced by their keeping 
their scheduled appointments. These sessions provided the op- 
portunity for open communication between parents and t-each.ers. 
Developmental Assistant Teachers rated these sessions among the 
top four training activities of the lasf two years, . 

The experience of this project was that, with the exception 
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of the beginning of the semester evening Open House meeting, 
regularly scheduled monthly parent educatix>n meetings were not 
enthusiastically received or attended by the majority of parents. 
An examination of the causes of lack of participation led -to 
arranging flexibility in time pf scheduling meetings, ^.g. thj 
provision of mprning, afternoon, and evening sessions, in addi- 
.tion, arrangements were made for babysitting services for 
younger siblings and the solicitation from the parents of sug- 
gestions for the topics or problems they were irtterested in hav- 
ing discussed at the meetings. A Booster Club of parents was 
formed to obtain support for various preschool related projects 
g.uch as: raising funds for scholarships, school plant mainten- 
ance, financing, and purchasing of equipment. 

It was fox^d that the above described changes did not re- 
sult in ^ny measureable increase in patental participation. ^ 
This ^eelming lack of interest In vcyluntary parent , involvement ^ 
is not untypical and is found in schools enrolling children from 
all socio-economic levels. "Sometimes when only. a few mothers 
attended a meeting, the teachers were discouraged" (Weckart, 
Rogers, ec al: 1971. p. 85). There appears to be a small group of 
parents who are motivated to participate in parent education 
or other activities related to their child's enrollment in 
'school.' • How- to broaden voB^ntary parent participation with 
their child's and their own education is a challenge which still 
needs further study and exploration. 
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Figure ^8 

^ CAREERS IN INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

Preschool Labor atdty 
•California State University, Northridge 

. I 'Molly C. Gorelick 
TEACHER AS A FACILITATOR 



Briefly describe an activity or situation which illustrates 
(demons tr^es) that a child was encouraged or taught to: 



1) offer expression of warmth, love or affection to 
another person 



2) receive affection from another person 



3) settle a dispute with words or show self control 



4) share his possessions 
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Figure 18 feancluded) 



5) ©kpand his knowledge and cognitive concepts 
(language usage; problem solving) 



6) utilize and control his gross and small motor 
skills ,i 



7) understand his body image (body in relation to 
environment) 
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Figure 22 



CAKliKRS IN INTEGRATED EAHLY CHJIDHUOD I'ROfJHAhlS 
iTqnchool Laboratdry 
Californifi State Univfrsity, Northridp.e 



TEACHER'S EVALUATIONS OF VISITATIONS AND FIELD PLACEMENTS 

t 

My name I / 
Facility! 
Date (s) I 
No. Hours t 

1, I liked . 



2. I wasn't Sure about 



3. I didn't, like 



4. Useful techniques I learned or observed: 

a. JWays of Ij^ndling behaviof problems 

b. Activities to stimulate development 
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5, My impresqiorxs oft . • . ^ *' 

a. Physical Environmeni <^door and outdoor) \ ^ 



V 



9 

^b.i Program - Schedule 

f ' 



cj Teafeher-Child Relationships' 



d. Affective Domain 



e. Cognitive Domain 



f , Psycho-Motor Domain 



g. Creative Domain 



6. Other comments! 
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Figure 24 
Anecdotal Record " 
Name of Child: Date: 



Write a non- judgemental description of a child's behavior in a particular 
situation. ^ " 



Write your opinion and/or analysis of \^hy'you think the above incident occurred. 



^ 



\ 
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Figure 25' 



Home lEcpnomics 330 



L. 1 1 h 

fill 



L;' ' TIMED SAMPLE OF OBSERVAlfON OF BEHAVIOR 

H;.p.4ol Chi ld: . . _ ...J'-"^' 01,»c.rv;Hion. 

Uchivior to bq^ observed-: (preci.se description - e.g. "Fut:s thumb 

or other object in mouth") ^ 

Time intervals used in observation; (e.g. every three minutes) — 

Total -observation period (e.g. one hour) ^ 

/ , V . 

RECORD . 



■ / 

/: Time (e.g. 9:03) 



Yes 



No 



Bejiavior observed 



/ 





I- 












t 


















* 


» 




















•» 


: # of observations 


# Yes 


# No 





immary of the results: 



(Summarize^ results and make judgment 
about occurrence of the behavior.) 
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Classificatiprf of Gonqept RepresentatiortS' 

htolly C. XSorelick 
. California State University, Northridge 



Date 



13t 



Instructional Activity 



1^ 



6^ 



1^ 



10. 



11. 



11, 

15. 



Concrete 



Reality * Replica Inpressich 



Pictorial 
Replica Inpres 



Classification of Concept Representations 

btolly C. Gorelick 
California Stat'e University, Northridge 



^Activity 

[ 


Concrete 

Reality Replica Inpression 


Pictorial 
Rep lica Iirpre s s ion 


Symbolic 

Inpresgion 
> 


Abstrad 


P \ 
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Chapter VI 

■# 

ATTITUDES TOWARD INDIVIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 



Objectiv e: III. Promote positive accepting attitudes in 
Ob - )ective university smdents who will be working with 

retarde^d and children with developmental lags 

in nonsegregated programs. 



Introduction 

Beginning in the Fall 1971. the attitudes of the University 
students were examined tg:- , « 

a) .determine if the negative, low flatus attitudes 

toward the mentally retarded reported in Fjlo^i^^^^^'^f ^^^^^e 
1966. Dunn, 1968, Christopolos and Resz, 1969) in the last decade 
were still prevalent among university undergraduate and graduate 
Students. 

b) assess whether exposure to the university integrat- 
ed preschool program would significantly affect changes in their 
attitudes. , . 

Strategy 1.0 Development of an Attitud e Instrument 

An adaptation of a Likert-type questionnaire .developed by 
the Efr€)ns (1967) was adminKtered to s,tudents registered in 
Child GrCwth and DevelopmentV Home Economics. The question- 
naire consisted of 86 statements. 70 of which were taken from 
?he origina? Ifron questionnadl^e . A Likert-type six Point: scale 
raSg?ng^from strongiy agree t:o%trongly disagree was used in the 
queltiSnnaire. The six factors identified by the Efrons study 
were used to group the questionnaire items: 

Factor I, Segregation via Institutionalization^ 

Factor II. Cultural Deprivation 

Factor III, Noncondemnatory Etiology 
" Factor IV. Personal Exclusion 

,^ Factor V. Authoritarianism ^ 

Factor VI. 'Hopelessness. 
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In the Sprini of 1972 a semantic differential questionnaire 
(Snider & Osgood.ri969) containing two sections was added to the 
questionnaire, ^ach section consisted of 21 pairs of polar ad- 
iec?iies? one s^t of adjectives seeking data concerning atti- 
tudes about the inentally retarded, a second set sf^^ing data 
about the physically handicapped. The semantic differential 
used a seven-step scale between each adjective pair. 

Both students and parents . complained^out the length of 
the revised Efron questionnaire. There, alstf was op?n ^ostiii^ 
and refusal by parents and students toward c^"?? Jj^^^'S ^^^J^f 
semantic differential se:ctiQn. The dislike of the instrument \ 
resulted in incdtnplete attU'tudinal data from the parents. ^ 

During the Fall of 1972, the Osgood-type semantic differen- 
tial secSon was eliminated. The revised Efron questionnaire: 
continued to be used. Although there was less resistance to 
th^s ?o?S. there continued ^to be complaints f °f ^J^^J^.^fth °f 
the questionnaire. Thus „ a shortened version of the attitude 
questionnaire was developed in the Summer of 1^73 A statisti 
cal analysis was made of the previous data to determine, it the . 
Shirks cou?% be used reliLly. Data indi-.t,e4 that the.e 
was no significant difference in the results, obtained on the 
shor^ form as compared with the long ^ n"l3?n^Ld'l974 to 

25 item questionnaire was administered in ^all 1973 1974 to 
University students, teachers, and parents involved in observa- 
tion" Ind%r'wo?king' at the Preschool (^igure^29). Data fr^ the 
1-rainees was computed separately from the larger University, 
popiution in ?aSl 1973. At this, time t:he Attitude Questionnaire 
was made a part of the Teacher Assessment Profile (Chaptering in 
oJde^to monitor the attitudes of the trainees toward children 
with handicaps. ^ " ^ 

Strategy 2,0 Analysis and Discussion of Res ults of Attitude 
Survey 

Data from the short form for all four years °f f 
were analyzed The statistical test selected was the Chi Square. 
It was used ?o determine homogeneity of the «-n>Pl^°"J!^P°"^^? 
when analyzed by age, sex, class level, and academic major. 

2.1 Sample Demography 

The total sample that participated in the 
attitude study comprised 1,090 individuals. Of this number 28 
did not identify their sex in the response form. Of the remain 
ing 1^062, 102 were male and 9,60 were female. 

Students from all class levels participated /he^^tudy as 
well ah parents of the children in the Preschool and the teachers 
in the facility. The majority of the respondents were juniors, 
ihis was followed by seniors an'd then by sophomores. The small- 
est number we^'e freshih^n- See Table 11 for details. of the sample 
demography identified by sex and by class level. 
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SEX 



T.-.blt: 

sampLis: di-:moc :kaimiy ok tuk Ai'TiTin^jj^'im----. 

1974-5 



Men 

Women 

Not 

identified 



1971-2 1972-3 



13 
143 



29 
214'' 



1973-4 



35 
307 • 



25 
296 

23 



CLASS 
LEVEL 

Pre shman 

Sophomore. 

Junior 

Senior 

Graduate 

Not 

Identified 



AGE 

< 17 
18 
19 
20 

21 

22-24 

25-29 
30-34 • 
35-40 
>41 

Not * 
Identified 

Totals: . 



3 
43 
• 80 
22 
8 



70 



63 

lie 
0 
5 
7 



1 

33 
133 
62 
13 



.2 
' 23 
51 

'60 
61 

18 
13 
12 
2 



12 

132 
100 
25 

47 



4 
5 

21 
58 

73 
76 

* 

45 
34 
15 
7 



13 
57 
133 
88 
7 

46 



2 
7 

41 
52 

39 
77 

^7 
22 
20 
7 

10 

w 
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Th'o M.-implc w;i« nUn nnnlyv.cd by si}i,Q . Ah nj;e was categor- 
iv.tnl for (ho I'l ml yc.-ir Lhe qufHtlonnolrc' woh p,iven, the «ame 
categories wore u.sod in the final analysis. Hee Table. 11 for 
breakdown sample by age. The highest proportion of the 
sample fell into the age category of 21 to 24. 

2.2 Comparison of Pre and Post At titude Responses 

i * ' A second use of the Chi Square was to deter- 
mine the significant differences, if any. between the preliminary 
and the post questionnaire responses for the individuals in the 
sample'. This was done by year and the results are cited in 
Tablp-12 and discussed in the followine material . 

Data weire analyzed using the six/point scale listed on each 
questionnaire: strongly agree, agree, not sure but P^^o^J^Jy^f 8"^ ' 
not sure but probably disagree, disagree, and strongly disagree. 
'The Chi Square analysis for pre and post responses are based on 
the six point scale. A summary of the four years was made in 
which the categories of strongly agree and agree ^^re combined 
the not sure categories were combined into an uncertain category, 
and the two disagreement categories were combined. These data ^ 
are given for Efrons' six factors and each item from the short, 
form .(Tables 13.14.15.16.17.18). 

- '2.3 Analysis of Factor I: Segre gation Via 

Institutionalization 

This factor. according to Efrons, projects the 
attitude that retardates and the handicapped shpuld be removed 
from active participation in day-to-day activities engaged in by 
gocii^ty. and these individual-6 should be segregated into loca- 
tions. where they can be eitoervised and protected (Figure 29 . 
Items 1. 7.13,19.25). Agreement with the statements in this 
factor, stipported the attitude of segregation via institutional- 
ization. Disagreement with the items in this factor indicated 
integration of these individuals into the "mainstream of society. 

An overwhelming majority of the respondents supported the 
idea of integration (Table 13 ) . After opportunities to observe 
children with handicaps in an integrated preschool the Propor- 
tion of respondents supporting integration increased. The total 
sample for the project period showed an increase in support ot 
Integration for every item in this factor. Of the five state- 
ments, four had a significant increase between preliminary and 
post responses for the first year of 8t"«*y • o"?. ^Afltt" 
icant increase during 'the second year, and one in the third year, 
while three showed significant increases for, the last year of^ 
the project. A favorable attitude toward Int^ration at the onset 
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Table 12 



COMPAUISON OK PRIAJ^J'^^'^ ATTrTUDK QJgTTa NNAIRn^^^ 



T increased disagreement 
[ increased .agreement 
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Factor 


Item 


1971-72 . 1972 


-73 1973-74 • 


19.74--Z5- 


I 


1 




.oit 


.Olt * 




7 
13 


. 05 r , ^ 




.Olt 




19 

25 




05t 


.05t 


T T 

II 


Q 

O 


OS J 


.05i 

• 


.014- 




14 


.05t 








o n 
^0 




.Oli 




III 


3 
9 


' 

- 


• 


.054. 




15 


.05t 


.05t * . 


- 






05 






IV 


4 

11 








• 


« 

1 A 


. 05i * 








22 


.05t 


.05t» .05t 




V 


5 
10 




♦ 






17 

23 


.05t 


.05t .Olt 


.05t 




6 










t- 12 

|l8 
24 


.05i 


% 
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2.4 AnaWs ofQ/ctor'lI: Cu lf-ural Deprlvaclpn 
.Statements ii^ this factor sought attitudes 

training can overcome some of tha problems. 

Responses C6 this factor were not ^^^ar-aut Neither the 
preliminary nor the P^^t responses gave a clear maj^^^ to sup 
Dort or nonsupport of cultural deprivation. The ^^Jf^jV P^'V / 
SovHo^ did SuDDort the attitude that cultural deprivation xs . 
iTt^l ?iflS?Sg factor; but a similar number of responses 
Sere in the uncertain category, both pre and ^oj^^^J^^^JI^f^f 
that a substantial number of respondents did not ^"P^^exactiy 
hoS cultural deprivation influenced retarded and other individ 
uals with handicaps. 

When analyzed on a six-point spread there was a/Jgn^-^^^J"^ 
difference in the pre and post responses for three of tfie four 
Jifio ?n ?he first year, one in the second, two in the third, 
items ^"^.l^^.l^lf^l/^^^ were combined into the three . 

and one in the fourth. '^"^n.S?^^^^ f fprpnce between pre and 
categories there was.no significant ditterence oeuween 

poet attitudes (Table 14). 

2.5 Analysis of F^actor HI; NonCondemnatory , 
Etiology 

' . statements for 'this factor assessed the 

the aix point scaie. mieu mi f f Prence In the second and 
ries there was no significant ^itterence. in uuc difference, 
foui^th years only One statement had a si-gnif^-^ant ditterence. 
In the th"d yeaJ no significant difference was found (Table 15) 
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ATTITUDES RELATED TO 


FACTOR I 


: SEGREGATION VIA INSTITUTIONAIilZAT: 








Data in percent ; 


summary of all respondents 


I 




1 






N = 1090 ' ^ ■ 






Item Ntunbgr 


Disagree 


Uncertain ^ 








Pre 


Post 


Pre Post " 0 






i 


80.00 


88.50 


13.5 • 7.00 i 


ft 




7 . 


- 48.75 


57.25 


42.75 33.75 . 






13 


68.^50 


.76.50 


24.75 19.25 






19 


78.75' 


84.25 


18.25 11.50 • i 


f 


vo 




68. OQ 


75.75 


25.50 16.75 ; 

/■ , ■ ■ 










Table 14 








ATTITUDES 'RELATED TO FACTOR II : qULTURAL DEPRIVATION 




• 


Item Number 


Disagree j> 


' Uncertain 


s 






Pre 


. Post^ 


Pre ^ Post 








41.50 


35.47 


. 35.25 32.0Q 






8 


37 . 00 


35.00 


37. 7T . 34.25 






14 


43 . 5P 


43.25 


r42.5p .38.00 


l 

\ 1 




20 


50.50 


4^.00 


^ 36.50 31.75 
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. Table 13 

JDES RELATED TO 'FACTOR I: SEGREGATION VIA INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
; Data in percent; summary of all respondents . ^ 

j N = 1090- 



Disagree 




Uncertain 




Agree 


Pre* 


Post \ 


Pre 


Post 


Prte 


'Pdst 


• 

80.00 


88.50 


13.5 • 


7 . 00 . 


5.50 


"4.25 


48.75 


57.25 


, 42 . 75- 


33.75 ' 


7.75*^ 


7.25 


68.50 


76.50 


24.75 


19.25 


5.00 


" 3.50 


'78.75 


84.25 ' 


' 18.25' 


11.50 


2.25 


3.25 


68.00 


75.75 


25.50 


16.75 . 


3.75 


4:0JD 



— j ' J 'l ^ ~ 

Table 14 . ' 

ATTITUDES RELATED TO 'FACTOR II: CULTURAL DEPRIVATION 



Disagree- . • * Uncertain Agree 



Pre 


Post 


Pre i 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


41.50 


35.47 


35.25 


32.00 • 


22.00 


24. 75 


37.00 


35.00 


37.75 


34.25 


* 23.75 


,28.00 


43.50 


*43.25 . 


42.50 


38,00 


12.00 


17.50 


50,50 


'49,00 


36.50 


'31.75 ^ 


11.75 


17. 75 
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2.6 Analysis -of Factor IV: -Per-sonal Exclusion 

. • * • 

• - •. Thi.s factor afsses.sed attitudes related to 

personal cont.act with people with handicaps. / I.C focus jd on 
.interpersonal relationships such as having retarded and per.^^ons 
with disabilities in one's own family. Peradnal tragedy and • 
rejection arje important connptations in this factor ^Figure 29, 
items 4,11,16,22). Question^ were stated so, that disagreement 
with two of the items and agreement with the o the r^ "two indicated 
support of integration. 

• ' The majority of the respondents indicated a positive atti- 
J tude toward individuals with disabilities. They did not support 
personal exclusion or rejection. This number increased at the • 
post response period. During the' first year there was a sig- / 
nificant change for three of the four items, the second year 
showed a significant change for only one item, -the third year 
the same item exhibited a significant change, and the last year 
none of the items had a significant. difference between pre- 
liminary and post questionnaires (Table 16). This result could 
be attributed, perhaps, tx? the generally favorable attitude 
'that prevailed at the pretest period. The project hdd been in 
operation for three years and many students had been exposed td 
the program by this t'ime. 

' 2.7 ' Analysis of Factor V: Authoritarianism 

Responses td statements in this factor 
related to the idea associated wi;th the\"ultimate authority". 
* According to the Efrons, the "authoritaMan person believes 

that 'if people obey God, there would be lesp mental retar^.- 
tion'" (p. 103). They identify the tetardate as a part of an 
out group. The authoritarian person would agree with the state- 
ments in 'this category (Figure 29 , items 5",10 ,17 ,23 ) . 

• The majority of respondents did not support the attitude 

of authoritarianism. The number increased at the post response 
period for each year. There was a significant change for "two 
itrems during the first year, while eadh of the remaining years, 
1972 - 1975, had a significant change for only one item. How- 
ever, only one statement in t|pentire instrument had' a sig- 
nificant change for each yearl^*" That statement was a part of 
' ' . that factor and implied, "Minimally retarded persions are more 

comparable to the most profoundly retarded than they are to the 
nonretarded. " Each year responses to , this -statement' had a sig- 
nificant increase in the number of persons who disagreed with 
the idea. It might' be postulated that exposure to the. various 
levels of retardation in the integrated preschool program had 
some influence on this attitudinal change (Tabl€ 17). 
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(Figure 29, Items 6,12pia, 24), As with other factors, the ma- 
jor! tv of respondery^s indicated ah attitude- of hdpe rather than 
hopelessness/ However, during the fcHir yeard only one statement 
in this factor had a significant change between preliminaty and 
post evaluations. It may be that the reason for this lies in 
the high proportion of respondents who supported the attitude of 
hope at the preliminary study period. ' When the data were Summa- 
rised for the four years and categorized into three groups-^ it 
\ should be nojted that there was a slight decrease in the hopeful 
attitude |and a corresponding sligjit increase in an attitude of 
hopelessness. ITowever, the change was not significant by sta- 
tistical tests (Table 18)\ ^ 



The questionnaire used^ for datermining attitudes ^was change 
ed betvfeen the second and third year of the project* by develop- 
ing a Abort version. Statistical analyses of thte two forms 
demonaitrated that they were both measuring the same things and 
'that data obtained on the short form were no- different from 
data obtained on* the long form. Therefore, all summary data 
have been obtained from the questions used on the short form. 
Ufjrjilta the instrument ysed is not' standardizgdl it did appear to • 
measure attitudes with unifdrmity over the project period. 

)'he findingsoi^/' this- study indicate tfhat th^ students en- 
rolled in. various courses in Home Economics - Child Development, 
the parents of the Preschool children, and the teachers have 
similar attitudes. .These attitudes reflect a genetal support of 
the integration of people with disabilities. The support of 
fai'orable attitudes toward retarded persons is similar to that 
found by the Efrons' in their study of etudenta and teachers in 
the fle,ld of retardation. Howevef^ these* res.ultp appear to 
conti^adict the findings of Affleck (1966) who fotiind a prevalence 
of low status attitudes* toward the retarded. The difference 
could well be the result; of national emphasis on the status of 
regarded persons. The positive direction, attitudes seem to have 
been effected by President Johii F. Kennedy .in his plea for 
greater understanding of the needs of the Retarded and the i^b- 
sequent increase. in the last dqcad'e of community programs, re- 
search, films, books, and television and radio programs. The* 
prevalence of favorable attitudes toward, retarded and other pet- 
sons ti?ith disabilities that was tound at the post response peri- 
'%jdBmay be due to the observation experience of the integrated 
preschool program. Many of the college gtudent's reported that 
they found it difficult to identify the children with disabili- 
tl^l r^ince thfty seemed to be involved in all ^he "ndrtnal"' 
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Item Nun^ber 
3 '• 

« 

15 .* 
21 



Table 15 ~ 

ATTITUDES 'related TO FACTOR III: , NONCONDEMNATGRY ETHOLOGY 



Disagree 



Pre 
10.25 
47.75 
54.50 
3.00 



Post 
.9.00 
'45.50 

65.70 
3.50 



'^Uncertain 
Pre Post 

7.50 7.75 
29.75 • 29.75 
38.00 • 27.00 

5.00 4.75 



V 6 



Table 16 

ATTITUDES RELATED TO FACTOR IV: PERSONAL EXCLUSION 



5^ 



Item Number 

11 
16 • 

22 



Disagree 



Pre 

7.25 
53.75 

1.73 
67.00 



Post 
6.75 

60.00 
2.75 

78.50 



Uncertain . 
Pre Post 
28.25 21.50 
33.25 „ 29.75 
8.50 7 . 7'5 

24.50. • 13.75 



(5, ......... 












Table 15 ' 








LTTITUDES RELATED TO FACTOR III : NON CONDEMNATORY ETIOLOGY 


• 






s » 

^ Disagree Uncertain 


Agree 




Pre 


Post Pre Post ^ 


Pre 


Tost 




1 10.25 


9.00 • 7.50 * 7.75 


81.00 


82.75 




47.75 


45.50 • 29.75 \ 29.75 


ei.oo 


22. 75 




j 54.50 


. *65.70 ' 38.00 27.00 


5.25 


• 5.75 




1 3.00 


3.50, * 5.00 ^^5' 


90.00 


88.50 


• 




Table 16 " * , 






• 


ATTITUDES 


RELATED TO' FACTOR IV: PERSONAL EXCLUSION 






* 


Disagree Uncertain 


Agree 






Post Pre" Post 


Pre 


Post 




7.25 


6.75 [. . 28". 25' 21.50 


63.25 


68.7.5 




I 53.75 


,60.00 V33.25 2-9.75 


12.50 


9.25 




1..75 


2.75 8.50 7.75 


88.75 


87.75 




U 67.00 


78.50 24.50 13.75 


6.50 


5.50 




i « 


• 








[ * 
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Item Number 
5 

• 10 
17 

23' . , 



' Table 17 
ATTITUDES RELATED TO FACTOR V: 



AUTHORITARIASI SM 



Disagree 



Pre 

68.25 

48.25 

57.50 

60.00 



Post 
76.00 
51.00 
54. '75 
71.75 



^Uncertaiirti 
Pre Post 
27.. 75 19.50 
32.75 31.75 
28.25 2 7. .50 

30.75 18. "75 



Item Number 

6 
12 
^ 18 
24 



Table 18 ' 

ATTITUDES RELATED TO FACTOR VI: HOPELESSNESS 



Disagree 



Pre 

83.25 

90.00 

93.50 

22.00 



•Post 
^82.50 
88.50 
90.75 
19.25 



Uncertain 



Pre 
13.25 

7.7* 
2.75 
45.50 



Post 
12 . 25 
7 . 50 
4.00 
36.25 



■ Table 17 

ATTITUDES RELATED TO FACTOk V: AUTHORITARIANISM . 



Disagree Uncertain Agree 



Pre Post Pre Post , » Pre ^ Post 

68.25. 76.00 27.75 \^'50 2 . 25 ' 2^. 50 

48.25 51.00 32.75 31.^5 .17.50 4l5.2r 

57.50' 54.75 28.25 27.50 4 'l4.00 16.00 

60.00 71.75 30.75 18.75 • o 5.25 4.50 



Table 18 * 
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ATTITUDES RELATED TO FACTOR VI: HOPELESSNESS 



Disagree • Uncertaitt" Agree 

Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 

83.25 . 82.50 13.25 12.25 . 3.75 4.50 

90.00 88.50 ' 7.75 " 7.50 2.bO 3. 50 

93.50 ' 90.75 '2.75 4.00 2.50 3.25 

22.00 19.25 45.50 36.25 , 31.25 40.50 
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activities of the preschool. Students also expressed the 
.sentiment that the children with handicaps were more like than 
unlike the •'normal'* child than they had previously belief" 



At the beginning of each project period generaliy^avor- 
able attitudes toward individuals with disabilities were 
.found among the students tested. These attitudes were ^ound 
feo be more positive at each post questionnaire period. ^^There- 
fore it may be hypothesized that changes in attitude aire oc- | 
curing as a result .of long term influences as well as short 
term exposure to an integrated .program. The evidence of ^in- 
creased undqj^standing of persons with handicaps is supported 
by the increasing number of young people who are selecting 
professions involving work with the retarded or physically 
handicapped. z 

It ig important to caution the reader to consider the type 
of sample used before making any vast general conclusions. The 
narrow composition of the sample studied does restrict con- 
clusions to a population with similar experiences, i.e. a col- 
lege education and some training in child development, and with 
an opportunity to work with and/or to observe an integrated 
preschool program. 4 ' 
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CAREERS IN INTEGRATED EARWf CHIIDHOOD. PROGRAMS 
Preschool Laboratory \ 
, California State University, Northridge 



BACKGROUND INFORMATlOtf OF RESPONDENTS 



Dates 



a> No. • _ 

IJ. Agei (0) 17 or* under (3) 20 (6) 25 - Zg. 

(1) 18 (^) 21 (7) 30 - J* . 

2 19 " 5) 22 - 2/f .(8) H 35 - ^ ^ 

— (9) . »l-or over 

III. Sex I (1) ;^male (2) female 

IV. A. Studentsi Instructor of this course B. 9i!?ers i j Iderttif ication 

(1) Blackmon (3) Clark (5) CSUN Preschool Teacher 

(2) Bender (^) Gorelipk (6)__^Parent of Preschooler 

V. Number of courses taken in Child Development, Psychology, Education, 
Special Education . ^ < 

VI. Have you had direct contact or experience with persons with handicaps?, 
(i; yes I (2) ♦ no 

* • i 

FOR STUDENTS AND PRSStHOOL TEACHERS'i 

* 1 ' 'f 

VII. Majori (1) Hotne Ecoooraicg (2) Child Dev. (3) Other , _^ 

VIII. Class Level I tl) Freshman (3)^ ^JuS^iof (5) ^CTraduate Student 

iz) Sophomore Senior (6) Unclassified 

FOR PARENtV^F PRESClJOOLERSi 

IX. Income. ^^^^^ 7,000-9,999 (5) 15.000-19.9.99 

(2) 'TH 3.000-6,999 (^) 10.000-14,999 (6) 20,000 + 



X. Number of children 

* 

XI. Occupation of father* 
fl) _ Prjafessi 

2) 3ZI Basines£ . . 

3) _^ T**ncher (7) Clerical 



2) mZ Business Exe.cutive (6j Unemployed 

) ^ T**ncher (7) ..^ 

k) Blue Collar • (8) Other 



(1) Professional • Student 

-iar 

XII. (Occupation of mother* 

(1) Professional (5) Student 

(2) Business Executive (6) Housewife 

Secretary 



(3) Teacher (7) Secre 

W ZZ Factory Worker <8) Other 
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.. • • — I I " 

/ ' ATTITUDE SCALE 

For each of the followlnp; statemonts circle the number In the right 
margin that l^lcatbs your reaction to the statement. Circle according 
to the following guide i 

6 strongly agree ♦ 

5 agree • : • ^ , , 

k not sure but probably, agree • 

• 3 not sure but probably disagree 

2 disagree 

1 ^tronfely disagree ^ 

I, Children who are blind, -deaf, or have other physical 6 5^3^1 
handicaps should never be Integrated Into regular 

V ■ .classes ^or "normal" children, . ' ' ^^^^V^ 

2^ ^Insubstantial cause of mental retardation Is 6 5^321 

ouitrural and educational Impoverishment. 

3, It Is wrong to laugh at a mental retardate, 6 5^321 

• ' • . ' " " 0 ' 

J^, P&rents. should encourage their, children to assToclate 6 5^ .3 2 1 
with andf play with b. physically handlcirpped child. 

5i Retardatldn Is orm of the two largest causes of 6 5 3 2 1 

sex crlmeeit \i \ ^ ^ / . ^ ^' . 

6. As sad as it Is to admit It, there really Is little 6 5^32 1 
.hope for the mentally retarded, 

7. It Is .unwise to trust a younger child with an oldea* 6 ^5^3 2^ 1 
retardate/ 

8^ In many instances, illiteracy and mental retajrdatlon 6 5 ^ ' 3,: 2 r 
are Indistinguishable* 

9, Mental retardation Is no dlffer^ent from any physical 6 5^ 3 2. 1 
handicaps *' 

10, For the retardate ,• kindness Is'more Important than ' 0 5 ^ 3 2 1 

an educational program. 

" - . 

II, Expecting retardates to fit Into our highly competl- 6 5 ^ 3' ? ,^ 
tlve society Is expecting too much. •. 

12, t)ur government has spent too much of our tax money 6 5^321 
on services for 'the mentally retarded and/or ther 

physically handlcapp^sd child, 

13, Mentally retarded children" should live In special 6 5-^321 
Institutions where they can be supervised arjd protected,. 

Programs, such as Headstart, that broaden the child's 6 5^321 
experience at an early age, prevent oases of Bental 
retardation, , 
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15« oPhy'isloally handicapped children .at^ u|jually behavior 6 5^321 
RTobleins, • . / 

16, If glvferr the opportunity and tralVilng, physically 6 . 9 ^ 3 2 1 
•handicapped children can get along with "nojrmal" . 

children. ' 

17, The mbst Important principle In teaching retardates 6 5^321 
"is to protect them against experiencing failure, ^ 

18, ' Helping develoj) educational programs for mentally 6 5 4 3 2 1 

retarded children Is a waste of the taxpayer's 
money.* 

19, It would be kinder to* establish separate communl- 6 5^321 
ties for $he physically handicapped where they 

would ftot feel bo out of place, 

20, 'The -jriajorlty -of the mentally retarded are the 6 5^321 
" children of the more disadvantaged classes of our 

. • society. - • • 

21, Dfecent pajre.nts are Just as likely to have a . 6 5^3 2 1 
mentally retarded child 'as any other' parents, 

22, " It is unfair to. the "normal" children to have 6 5 4 3 1 ' 

retardates in- the same classroom. 

23, Minimally retarded persons are more nearly compar- 6 «5 4 .3 2 1 
able to the 'most profoundly retarded than they 

are to the non-re tardedj ' 

24, "Normal" children who associated with the handicapped 6 5^321 
• child develop feelings of empathy, 

*25, Modt mental retardates are better off in an Inst 1- 6 5^321 
tut ion with others of their kind. 



Adapted by Dr, Molly C, Gorelick •from* Efron, Measurement of Attitudes 
Toward the Retarded. 1967. 
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Chapter VII 
DISSEMINATION 



Project ''j^j 1 1 J ^ 

Objecti ves : I. The core txainirig program, will provi^de knowledge ^ 
and cQtnpetency in: . 

j) interpreting the goals of the program to the 
' on-and off -campus community. 

« 

' V. Demonstrate ^ the use of methods far insuring on- 
going open communication between* school , home-, 
arid community. 

Introduction 
s 

The project staff took the position that the materials, be- 
ing developed should be made available to the professional and 
lay communities as they evolved. The rationale behind the on- 
going dissemination of information was the desite to create a. 
two-way flow, of ideas. 

' The feedback received iProm the-* various communities suggest-' 
'ed continuing directions and .changes ^to the, project staff . The 
tremendous response to some of the project products, e.g.. the - 
film ^'A Child is a Child" and the Developmental Teacher Competen 
cy Checklist, provided- Evidence that the materials being produc- 
ed by the project staff were making a positive contribution to 
both professional and lay communities." (See Appendix G for let- 
ters of request for "A Child Is a Child" and other project mater 
ial8„and Table 19 for their distribution.) / ' 

In order to provide for the broadest pdaaibVe dissemination 
of the accomplishments of the project, a multi-dltectlonal plan 
was formulated. ^ The plan included the utilization of numerous 
outlets as diagrammed in Figure 30. The presentation of papers, 
films and slide productions to international", national, state, 
and local conferences was a key method used to broadcast the 
purposes of the project to both off -campus and on-campus com- 
munities. Interviews of the project staff by the press, tele- 
vision, and radio were initiated by representatives of the vari- 
ous media and in some instances by the project staff themselves. 
Some examples of disseminatloh strategies and outcomes are tur- 
nished in this chapter. 

St^rategy 1 .0 Press Coverage 

■ ' '■ ' „ " , . ' ■ / 

T^e University Public Relations Department issued pres^ 
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releases when notice of the renewal of the grant funds was 
received^. They also cooperated ii% issuing other releases. 
In addition, *the project staff would tdlephdne newspaper re- 
pdrters assigned to special interest^ areas to inform them 
about aome forthcoming event. Editors and repprters from news-- 
papers and newsletters ^ were most cooperative in printing arti- 
cles concerning the project. The amount of newspaper coverage 
of .the project was analyzed in terms of column inches 'published 
( table 20). A listing of the 1973-74 articles is provided as 
an illustration of press publicity: 

Newspapers ; ^ ^ • * 

1. Valley. View 



a) 


July 18? 1973 


"Preschool La}) now Registering" . . 


b) 


July 18,' 1973 


"Grant Awarded Study Program of 
Handicapped" 


c) 


Sept. 5, 1973 


"Preschool Lab New Approach with 
Youngsters' Earlier Needs" 


d) 


Sept. 19, .1973 


"Scholarships Outlined for Pre- 
schoolers". 


tos 


Angeles Times 




a) 


July 19, 1973 


"Grant for Handicapped Awarded 
College" 


b) 


Sept. 16, 1973 


"Preschool Children Eligible for 
Awards" 


c) 


Nov. 4, 1973 


' "Preschool Program Topic of -Short 
• Film . - 'A Child is a Child' " 


d) 


Jan. 31, 1974 


"Festival Slated for Films on 
ifandica^ped" . 


The 


News Green Sheet ^ 


a) 


July 12, 1973 


"Preregistration for CSUN Children 
Laboratory Set" 


b) 


July 26, 1973 


"CSUN Laboratory Open for Preschool 
ers" 


c) 


Aug. 26, 1973 


"CSUN Handicapped Child Program 
Given U.S. Funds" 
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Table 19 



DISTRIBUTION QF PROJECT MATERIALS 



>'^Packet #1 



Misc . 

Journal 

Articles. 



^^Director- 

ies . 



Project 
Brochures 



Materials Requested 


Total 
Re- 
quests ° 


Totalf 

Dis t . 


Non-Requested Materials 1 


w 


. Regions 
SW MW- S' 


E 


For- 






, U.S . Regions. 
W SW MW .S' 


E 


For- 












eign 


• 














eign 




11 


59 


24 


71 


6 


201 


207 


- 40 


2 


4 


2 


14 


^ 2 


S7 


4 


7 


1 


18 


1 


98 


100 


•13 






* 

2 


7 


.1 

» 


71 


1. 


7 


1 


6 




86 


109 


'590 


5 


22 


3 


29 


5 '. 


j_ . 
















1200 













^*^Packet #1 . Content s : 



1.. Developniental Teacher Competetlcy 

Checklist ^ 
1. Teacher Assessmertt Profile 
3, Abstracts ^ 

a) Predicting Preschoolers 
Activity Choices 

b) Course Expectations 



4. 
5 



c5 PreJ 
d) Uni^ 
AttJ 
Ment 
*'A Child li 
^'What's ih^ 



•1.0 i 



6, ' 1972-1973 i 

project sui 

7. 'Careers""^ 

•'"^Directories: "PresGhi 
Integrate Children \ 



Table 19 



DISTRIBUTION QF PROJECT ^MATERIALS 



iterials Requested 



Grand . 
Total ' 
Dist* i 




ients 



elopmental Tifeacher Competency 

cklist ii 

icher AssessTtjent Profile 

tract 3*4 

a) Predicting Preschoolers' 
Activity Choices 

b) Course Expectations 



FRir 



c) Preschools /Willing 

d) JJniver si ty/ Students' 
Attitudes '^bward che 
Mentally Retarded 

4. "A Child Is a Child" film'fl 

5. "What's in a Babel" 

6. -1972-1973 and 1973-1974 
project summaries 

7. ^'Careers" project brochures 

^■'^Directories : "Preschools Willing ZQ 
Integrate Children with Handicaps" 



Table 20 
SUMMARY bV PUHLICATTONS 
1971 -'1975 - . • 



Articles in Professional Journals* 

Newsletters ' ^ 

.Newapapers : ^ 

Campus ; 

^/ Sundial 

Faculty Newsletter 

Focus - Home Econdmics * 

* ' New§^ from California State 
tfniversity, Northj-idge 

University Information 
Bulletin 



Of f -Campus : 



Los Angeles Times 

Copley Chain and misc. 

(Partial Listing) 

.Daily Review 

Valley View . 

Valley News and Green Sheet 

— ^^-^^ V 



Number of 
Articles , 

% 

6 

< 12 



/ 



10 

2 

5. 



34 



7 
2 

5. 
13 



Column 
Iniches 



295 

148 7/8 



Totals: 
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103 1/8 

1 2/8 

87 5/8 

' 18 5/8 

42 

127 6/8 

97 6/8 

97 4/p 

, 67 5/8 

123 3/8 

U95 » 
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d) Sept. 9, 1973 "Name Aides to Assist Preschool" ^, ^ 

t e) Sept. 13,- 1973 "Name Aides to Assist Preschool"^ 

f) Oct. 18, 1973 "Boy Sought for CSUN Preschool; 

• ■ . *** 
'4. The Copley Chain and Mj-scellaneous Newspapers 

a) 'Oct. 2, 1973 The Daily Review "Gifted, Retard- 
* * ed Learn Together at North»idgej,' 

Oct. 3^ igH^^ ' Ther Daily Review "Label , Can Be 
, ■ .Harmful - Do School Tests Categqr- 

'. " ize Students?" 

' c> Nov. '1, 1^73 San Diego Evenings Tribune "Test 

Results - They Don't Tell Every- 
thing- about Youth" 

' ' ' . * 

d) Nov. '-5, 1973 Star Free Press "All Children 

Share Bond, Says Educational Film 
\ 'A Child is a Chpd^ 



Strategy 2.0 Lectures and Conferences ' 

.V 

Papers were submitted to' prof essibnal organizations whose 
membership Che staff felt would'be most interested, in learning 
about the project, e.g. American Association on Mental Deficien- 
cy (AAMD) , Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) , National^ 
Rehabilitation Association (NRA) , National Association for their 
Education of Young Children (NAEYCX. and the American. Psycho- ^ 
logical -Association (APA) . Invitations to speak at national , 
state, and local conventions and organizations were accepted 
when feasible (See Appendix. H ) . " 
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I Strategy -3.0 Publications in Journals 



Articles concerning the work of the project were submitted 
to a number of professional jourhals.« The following is a list, 
of the titles .of ' the articles and journals which accepted them. ^ 

* ■' ♦ 



, Journal ArtlqleB 



September/ 
October 1971 



Children 



March 1973 
Feb. 15/ 1^74 



Human Behavior 

Piagetian Theory 
and the ^ Helpinfe ' 
Pifofessions - \JSC 
M (Monographs) ~ 

Wiifter 19)4 UCIA Educator 



July /Aug 1974 Journal of 

' Rehabilitation 



September 1974 Journal of Heat! Bh , 
. Physical Education , 

and Recreation 



'Teaching Pa'tents to Shape 
Behavior. of Autistic Child- 
ren" • ■ 

la 

"A Simple. Qourse in Sex for 
the Mentally Retarded" 

"A Classification of Concept 
Representations Schema" 



"Is There a Consensus in. 
University Students' Course 
Expectations?" 

"'Are Preschools Willing to 
Ihtegrate Children with 
Handicaps?" 

"What's in a Label" 



Strategy 4.0 Television and Radio 

4.1 Television . ' 

Newspaper articles led to telev^ision' and • 
radio producers becoming interested in the project. As a result 
KNBC's special coBnnunity program "Focus" organized and produced 
a half-hour "program describing the "Careers In Integrated Early 
Childhood Programt". The presentation included a narrated tour 
of the facility, Description of the pre^chobl curriculum, and 
interviews \»ith Developmental Head and- Assistant Teachers , a 
teacher from a cdUnunity integrated school, former trainees, 
and isarents of children with and'without -disabilities enrolled 
in the preschool. The. special television program waft, ffhown oft 
February 23. 1974. ' r . 



14-3 



X)j 



4.2 jftadio ^ 

/Station KFWB, which "regularly reports* local 
news items, was contacted- by the prpject staff to announce the . ^^ 
Fifth Annual Film Festival Seminar dealing with the exception- 
al individual- as portrayed«;Ln films. The station inferviewsed 
the project director about the Festival and attitudes toward 
individuals with handicaps. , Excerpts from the interview were 
broadcast at regular intervals throughout the day on March 7 , 

1975. , ■ / * 

Strategy 5'. 0 Visitors 4:o the Preschool Laboratory, ^ > 

5f. 1 On-Campus Visitors . 

■ » '*> To encouragfe di's'semiiiation of .information 

about the Preschool integrated program to students and faculty 
throughout the university, invitations to viait and observe tshe 
Preschool Laboratoify were circulated. A number of professors 
at the university required observation at the Preschool as an 
extension of their didactic course offerings. In addition *to 
the Home Economics Department, the group responsible for the 
operation of the Pr^chool, departments that participated . 
included: " & < ^ 

Anthropology 

Education 

^ " • Music ' 

Physical Education 
' . Psychology/ 

Special and Rehabilitation Education 

/ ■ ■ - * 

Speech • / 
Sociology 
Art ^ 
Recreation 
f Health Science. 

5.2 0ff-Can\pu8 Visitors 

As part of the ongoing in-service training 
program which reached out into the community , teacheis and admin- 
istrators' as well as volunteers from various community 'preschools 
and public schools came to observe and learn about the integrated 
nursery school -program. Other visitors included ^consultants 
fromvthe Statk Department of Education,, the Southwest Regional 
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Education Research Laboratory; and educators from other states 
as well as' other countries (e.g- Eloisa Garcia de Lorenzo, 
Montevideo, Utruguay; Dr, Jakob Oster, Denmark), In an effort 
to reach potential university students , local high schools and 
j'unior colleges were also 'invited to visit the Preschool Lab- 
oratory, *The following are some of those whose students and/or 
faculty*^ visited the preschool; 

' ' Antelope Valley Community College 

University of Southern California 
L#s Ahgeles Valley College 
Cq^llege of the Canyons 
California Institute of the Arts 
Santa Monica „ City College 
Moorpark Community CollegeT' 
Pasadena Community College 
^ ^* ^ Culver City High School 

Agoura High School 

Birmingham 4Iigh School , 
Ch^tsworth High School 
Taf t High School 

Granada Hills High School * ' . 

» Sylmar High Schobl 

Fountain Valley School District 
Monroe High School . " 

«. These observations and visits served the important function 
of introducing young people and the commtipity to the conpepts 
inherent in the integrated program. Further, these visits stimu- 
lated interest in careers in the field of early childhood pro- 
grmis. Figure 31 shows the number of student^; and visitor hours 
of obs«rvatiort at^ the preschool (1971-75). \ 

Strategy 6,0 ^dg?tifying Community Resources folP Integrating 
' Chi'ldren with Handicaps 
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The publicity giVen to the integrated project resulted in 
numerous calls from 'physicians , parents, psychologists,, clintcs , 
and agencies desiring placement of children with handicaps in 
the University Preschool Laboratory. Since only 12 children 
with disabilities were accommodated in the school's f our ic lasses , 
the need arose to seek other referral resources . Another im- 
portant nee4 for identifying additional nursery schools was to 
notify school directors of the availability of teachers trained 
to work in integrated early childhood prpgramis. In order to 
locate preschools willing to enroll children with handicaps, an 
initial survey (Figure 32 ) was undetitaken in April 1973 in the 
Northwest District of Los Angeles County. • 

The resj^lts (Gorelibk 1974) showed an overwhelming majority ^ 
of the respondents agreeable to having children with handicaps 
referred to them". Some schools indicated they 'presently inte- 
grated childr^en with handicaps. The fea^n most frequently cited 
for rejecting children with handifcaps waslj^ack of trained staff. 

The information was published in a 4i^ectory titled ''Pre- 
schools Willing to Integrate Children w^ith Handicaps". The pub- 
lication of the directory resulted in requests from agencies, 
schools, universities, pediatricians , and parents throughout Los 
Anglelesand the coilntry. Approximately 750 copies of the Direc- 
tory were distributed (Figure 33 ) . 



An attractive brochure was designed to inform potential 
employers about the availability of program graduates,. The 



Strategy 7.0 Contacting Potential Employers 
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Figure 31 

COMMUNITY VISITATION HOURS TO THE PRESCHOOL LABORATORY 



University 
Student Hours 



Fall 1970 

and Fall 
Spring 1971 1971 



Spring Fall Spring Fall Spring 
1972 1972 1973 1973 197A 



6487 



3547 



NR 



6815 5765 



6746 8006 



'1 ■ 

Othet College 
Students 



High School 
Students 



NR 



NR 



30 

r 

163 



NR 



NR 



126 102 



379 274 



98 



50 



182 120 



Parents of 

Prospective 

Preschoolers 



NR 



NR NR 



NR 



44 



52 



62 



Other Pre- 
school Teachers 



Preschool 
Parents ' 
Meetings 



NR 



NR NR 



NR 110 



NR NR NR NR NR 

*Spring 1975 calculations not completed 
NR - Not Recorded. 



87 30 
NR 112 



17 



Figure 31 i 
GOItlONITY VISITATIOH HOURS TO THE PRESCHOOL LABORATORY 

Fall 1970 ' . - 

and Fall "Spring Fall Spring Fall 5pring Fall 

Spring 1971 1971 19-7'2 1972 1973 1973 1974 1974 

6487 3547 NI^ 6815 5765 . 6746 8006 7603 



NR 30 NR 126 102 98' 50 100 

NR 163 NR ' 379 2 74 182 120 . 326 



NR . NR NR • . . • NR 44 52 62 28 



rs NR NR NR NR^ 11^ 87 30 



NR NR NR NR, NR NJR 112 160 

*Spring 1975 calculations not completed. ~ 
NR - Not Recorded . 
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bibochur% described the competencies developed through the train- 
ing program. The employers were invited to fill out and return 
iS^attalhed form to .notify the Preschool Laboratory of any em- 
^io?^ent opportunities. The brochure was sent to approximately 
/l50 to 200 employers at the end of each semester (Figure ). 

Arrangements were made with the (^ampus Student Placement 
Center to coordinate job finding efforts. When notices of 
•positions available were received from employers ^ cW^^f^ 
sent to the Student Placement Center. Approximately ,10 to 
?lspouses from employers were received each semester. The job 
openings were posted on special "Employment Opportunities 
bulletin boards in the Preschool Laboratory and the Student 
Placement Cehter. 



.Figure 34 
» ■ 

NOTICE OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
(From Project Brochure) 



Name of School: ^Address: 

Phone: w Person to contact: 



Position: Director . Developmental Head Teacher ^ , 

Developmental Assistant Teacher__ Other 

Hours: Salary: ' D ate position will be open: 

Educalpional Requirements : ^ 

Exper ience : ' , t — 
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Figure 32 



CAREERS IN INTEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS^ 

" ' ' / 

Preschool Laboratory Project / 
California State University, ^Northrid^ 
Molly C, Gorelick^ 



MAINSTREAKING QUESTIONNAIRE 

!• Name of schoo l ^ Phone_ 

2. Address 



number street zip code 



Please check the appropriate category or fill in blanks 
as indicated • 

3. In what area of the city is your scliool located? 
(e.g. Hollywood - Los Angeles) ^ • 



V ^ area city 

r 

k» What is the school's present enrollment? 

♦ (01) 10-19 (05) 50-59 (09) 90-99 

(02) 20-29 (06), 60-69 (10) 100-125 

(03) 30-39 • (07) 70-79 (H) 126 and above 

(04) 40-49 (08) 80-89 (12) Other: 

5, What is the school's- capacity ' enrollment? 

(01) 10-19 (05) 50-59 (09) 90-99 

(02) 20-29 (06) 60-69 (10) 100-125 

(03) 30-39 -(07) 70-^79 (H) ll26 and over 

^ (04) 40-49 ( 08) 80-89 (12) Other 

6, What is the aga range of children you enroll in your 
school? 

(01) under 2 to 5 (05) 3 to 5 

(02) '2 to 5 06) 3 to 6 

(03) 2i to 5 ■ (07) 0ther__ 

(04) , Zl to 6 

7, What is the ratio of adults to children in your -school? ■ 

(01) 1 I 3 (04) 1,6 (07) 1- « 9 

(02) 1 I 4 (05 ,1 « 7 (08) 1 I lO 

(03) 1 I 5 (06) 1 I 8 (09) Other.^^ 

\^ • . I49 




Figure 32 (continued) 



8- a) 'Total numlj^r oY teaching staff? 

bj Number of volunteers?, 

■ Si SSJber-^teachers with Standeird Teaching Credentials 

e) Other Credentials List 

9. Please list the tuition per month for the sessions 
' you schedule . Tuition 

: seaaion Timea per week Monthly Weekly 

(OlJ A.M. 2 * - 

A».M. J ■ 

A.M. 5 

P.M. • 2 

P.M. 3 " 

P.M. J — 

P.M. 5 . ■ 

(09) full day 2 — . 

(10) Full day 3 . 

(11) Full day ^ . . ■ 

• (12) Full day 5 . 

(13) Other • 

10. Do you have any children with physical handicaps 
presently attending your school? 

\q\) ^Yes (02) ^No 

11. Do you have any children with mental handicaps 
presently attending your school? 

\Q\) ^Yes (02 ^No 

12. If you answered NO to questions 10 and 11, check the 
appropriate reason(s) below. 

(01) Inappropriate facilities; 

(02) Lack of staff special training. 

(03) ^Would require additional staff . ^uiiHr^pn 
(oi) Philosophy opposed to integration of children 

with handicaps. 

(05) Lack of appropriate license. 

(06) Other ^ . 

13. Are you willihg to accept referrals of children with 
handicaps now? 

(01) Yes (02) ^No 
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Figure 32 (concluded) 



14. If referrals of childreru with handicaps were made .to 
you^ school - which wou* you be willing to enroll? 

- ISln autistic UO) cerebral pals-icd 

(02) epileptic , (severe) 

• 03 partially deaf (U) ^Down's svndro me 

04 partially blind . ^ ^ (;'Mongollsm 

/);^\ i,St^«„«rtiv.deaf (12) mildly mentality 



05) ^rofoundly.deaf Ui:; ^^t'^H 

(06 totally blind . +=iiv 

07 {"emotionally disturbed (13 ) severly mentally 

oetZo'rthopedically , n+j!w 

• handicapped .(14) ^0ther_^ ^ 

(09) cerebral palsied 
<mild) 



Additional commentsi 



^This study was supported in part by the U,.St 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare,' 
Social and Rehabilitation- Service. Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, 'Grfent No. 55-P-45144/9-03. 

^Appreciation .to Patr5*pia Brown and Loretta Friedman 
for their assistance in the survey. 



* 



r/jCGtlec 
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Chapter VIII 



EVALUATION ACCOUNTABILITY 



Introduction 

The major task of this project was the training of 
personnel competent to staff programs integrating children with 
handicaps into established preschools. 

As stated at the beginning of this report, the thsk of 
designing a prog:^am to train teachers was most difficult since 
there is no consensus as to which characteristics constitute • 
a, "gdod" teache^* This difficulty is- further compounded by the 
lack of agreemejfit on how to evaluate effectiveness in teaching. 
Attempts- to establish guidelines for teacher accountability 
have not been successful as evidenced by the divergent efforts 
to implement the Stull Bill^ which was passed by the California 
State Legislature in 1971 and required school districts to 
measure teacher effectiveness (Flanigan, 1974). Thus, with no 
preconceived guidelines for evaluations, t^e project sought 
methods which would provide information ori the successful .or 
unsuccessful fulfillment of the major project objectives. The 
evaluation techniques adopted were centeryed on the consikiers of 
the program, e.g. the persons obtaining |fraining (Developmental 
Assistant Teachers). Figure 35 is a gra|t>hic representation of 
the multi channels devoted to proyitling /a continuous evaluation 
of the progress of the trainees. Other/ key sources' tapped to 
obtain input on the effectiva^ss of tl^ project training pro- 
gram were the: ^. 7 



i) 



Children 

Kindergarten teachers who received former project 
children \ 

Supervising teachers / 

Parentis / 

Field placement supei^Visors 

Employers of the former trainees ' * 

Professional Advisory and Resource Board 

Professiotjal and 1^ feedback from disseminated 
materials ' / 

Outside evaluatore^l 
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: Figure 35 

AcoouNEABiLm somk 




* DTCC Develbprnental Teacher Cornpetency Checklist 
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Strategy 1,0 Effect of Integration on Children- • 
• » 

The processes for assessing the children's development 
during their enrollment in the priSi*hool program were report- 
ed in Chapter V - Practicum. Figure 36 summarizes these pro- 
cesses. ' ^ . > 

•Introduction ' ' 

■ j» 

>^.. . > ^ ' 

The validity and reliability of measurements of intellec- ^ ^ 
ual functioning of youcg children has always been a subject .df 
debate* in the literature. ^ The findings lean toward the view 
that the younger the chilcJ. the less predictive are measures 
of intellectual ability. ''The FMs ^dat^a show that the correla- 
tion between tests given 'at ^ge three with retests of the same 
'subjects at age four is .83, and that' at successive age levels 
the correlations with the three year tests regularlv decrease ^ 
until at age 12 the coefficient has dropped to .46. ' <Stanford- 
Binet ManuaT, 1960, p.il6.) 

Questions relating to the effect df the integrated prpgram 
on the children's functioning were forthcoming from professionals 
as well as from parents. For example: 

"Our office has been charged with the task o^ investigating 
^ the effects of the mainstream concept not only on the handicapped 
children, but the regular students as well. We are also interest- 
••ed in identifying the characteristics of programs which are par- 
ticularly successful (Letter, March 1974. R. ^Howard). 

- Thus the need to provide evidence. of any sighificant changes 
in intellectual functioning as a result of the integratipn led ^• 
to the inclusion of an intelligence testing program during the 
second and third years of the project.^ 

A psychologist skilled in q^valuating young children w'ith 
disabilities and counseling their parents was engaged to provide 
consultation services to the project. The consulting psycholo- 
gist and project staff stre]pse<i the weaknessres and dangers of 
using test 'data as a (36le or major criterion in ^planning for an ^ 
individual -child. Therefore, the testing served' the purposes of 

* i>ot .only aieasuring changes iti the children's fuhctioning , but 
exposing the trainee 5 to t^tfcC^ appropriate administratit>n, ^ inter - 
pretatiort, and application d£ standardized tests. 

* . ^1.1 Formal Assessment of Children 

r " 'The Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test: and 

the Draw-A-Person were administered during t;he 1972-73 and 1973-74 

project-.periods. The children, enrolled we.re pre and po%t tested 

if their records did not Include an individual test of intelligenee 
« * 

154 ■ . ' / 

il^ .. • . ..• 



I=VALUAT10r^> ' T\\F. CHI I J) 




f ■ 
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administered within a year. The Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Tefst, Denver Developmental Screening Test , and the Vinel^nd 
Social Maturity Test \|7ere administered ^by the trainees (See 
Chaptex^ III). 

Results of We'-Pbst Performance . on . the Stanf ord-Binet 

y fh\19J2-73 valid 1973-74 pre and '^post scores on > the Stan- 

/ ford-Binet were analyzed using a pre-post repeated subject 
^/ design of the analysis of \variance test, • The following data ^ 
were obtained;- / • " . - 

, Theire was no significant difference between the pre and 
post tests^ for the following classes; 

' 1972-73 Classes a', B, C, and D, ^ 
1973-'/4 Classes *A, and B, 

"vTHere was. a significant difference for the following: - , 
a973T;74, Class C. F, = .6,5/ df = 1/9 Sig. at.., 05 
For this class the post test scores were significantly 
higher than the pre' test scofes^ 

^ 1973-74 Class D, F. = 9.16 c/f - 1/14 Sig, at ,01 ' ' 
,Fo^ t^is class the post test scores ^wetr^ significantly 
lower than the pre test spores. 

In^'^oth periods, there were, changes in both positive, arid 
negative directions fdr all levels ranging .from gifted to re- 
tarded. The greatest amount of increa^'e^was not^ed in the aver- 
age and superior ranges. The 19?2 -7 results indicated no 
changes in the mean IQ ^cor;es fjrom the pre-to post-test period. 
When individual scores were examined, the IQ sc6res of jpeven 
bo)^ and eight girls (37%) increased- six to 2a p^oints during 
thelyear-. Four of these were prgj ect children y The IQ 'scores 
of Aive boys and no girls (12%) decreased six to 17 points. 
Niae boys' and eleven girls' scores -(50%) did hot change during 
the year. • [ , * 



There was . Ho chainge irt the meTan IQ for th'e pre and post 
te^ts in 1973-74. The scores of six boys and seven girls (27%) 
increased six to 16 points. The scores of fi\^e boys and nine 
gj.rls (297o) decreased six to 14'points. Ten boys' and twelve . 
girls' scores (45%.) 'did not change during the year. The results 
of the two years testing ara summarized, in Table 21.- 



Discussioyi ^ : ; . 

, The Binet was not administered to the children \n 1974-75 
because the cohsuL^ing psychoipglst and Preschool staffxfelt* 
that the two years of formal/testing were suffici^ent' to establls'h 
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Means , 



Sept 1972 May 1973 Niam^er" of Sept 1973 j May 19i 
Pre Test Post Test Chiidren Pr^ Test J. Post T< 



Overall 115 



^ Non- Developmental 

* Dis'abilities 126 



^ 113 ■ 
. 129 



41 



30 



118 



124 



118 



124 > 



Developmental 
Disabilities 



86 



88 



11 



79 



75 



Overall Range of 
Testable Children 



64-156 



62-164 



62-149 58-147 



Untestable . 



4 



I 



Or 
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Table 21 
STANF0RD-BINET 1972-74 



's«pt 1972^* May 1973 ^ Number of Sept 1973. May 19|k ; Number of 
Pr- Test ' t-ost T.^st Children Pre Test Pokt Test Ch ildren 

I - , f — — — ^ z ' — — : — • ' ' ^ 

■ * us - 41 118 „ 118 49 
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A 



20 - 124 124 43 



126 129 
*86 .88 11 79 - 75 

- * 

64-156' . 62-164 . * 62-149 58-147 



whether the children's IQs were effected by the integrated^ 
program. . - " • - 

When considering the impact of -the integration program^ 
on children, it should 'be noted that their time spent in the 
preschool class was only two and."Sne-half hours per day, three _ 
tjo five times per weelc. • / 

' '* h ' 

Conclusions and gerteralizations about .the effect or the' 
integrated program, on changes' in IQ as measured by the Binet 
(based on. the experiences of this project) should be made with 
caution. Considerations should be given to the amount ot time. , 
spent byNthe children in the program. * T.he increases in IQs ot 
preschool children with developmental lags obtained im the 
Kirk (19§4.) , Heber ar^d Garber -(1975) , and Shearer. (1975) studies 
may have been due to more intensive intefvention pr,ograms. 

1.2 Nonstandardized Methods of Evaluating Change 
in the Children : , . . , 

Although there wasmo statistically ^ signifi- 
cant total mean improvement or deci^ease in the children's IQs 
as measured by the Binet, there ^as evidence of changes in levels 
' of functioning when nonstandardized and clinical methods ot 
evaluations were use'd. Children's prrogress was monitored through 
Behavioral Checklists', Nonj udgmental Observations, Behavioral 
Tittle Samples, Anecdotal Recor.ds. Final guiranaty Narrative Evalua- 
tion Reports, and Teachers' Estimations of Children s DeveLop- 
tnental Levels. These . techniques are described in Chapter V -• 
Practicum. . . ' , • _ ^ / 

Excerpts from the Final Summary Narrative Evaluation Reports 
of the children made by the teachers indicated changes they noted • 
in the functioning of the children with disabilities. The follow- 
ing are a' few examples; ^ ' * 

"Bernie is b^dnning -to use materials in a more, complex and 
&elf<-directed manner. He can sit at the art table witl;iout a , 
teacher present and use several crayon colors to till a piece 
of paper. He. frequently washes dishes or dolls at the sink and 
will occasionally "dig .in the sandbox." <, 

"Ag far as attention span is concerned, we have seen some 
improvement. Patrick wanders around the ■ room less than before 
and, from time- to-time,, he will even become inS^olyed in some group 
activity fot about 'five minutes or so." 

"Several children'': in the class have taken an activ6 interest 
in Kyle. Lynda ,^ Romy, SCacy and Robbie in ^articu;Liar will seek him 
out at ti,mes and find things for him to da. .Stacy^ always remembers 

' . ■ 158 • , ' ^ 
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to bring him something to play with on the rug during, a » quiet 
ruR time so that he doesn't, ^end the time rocking and pushing 
on his eyes. This interaction with the children has helped ^ 
Kyle extend his range of activities. The' dhildren aten t tol- 
erant of his "no's''' and they just tug and pull him into an 
activisty whether he wants to or nat. He .has a very good re- 
lationship with the adults. in the classroom, and has become 
more responsive to the adult challenges of his abilities. 
Teresa the student who came" in to work with Kyle three times ^ 
a week, was very instrumental iij helping Kyle discover hjs en- 
vironment and begin tfo interact with it. She and Kyle have a 
very close\relationship . " • • . 

"One area that is particular to Kyle arid his blindness is 
that he is now' beginning to internalize distances, and his 
relationship to objects in the room. He is able to get around 
the room without bumping into things as often, and I believe 
that he has begun' to understand how to gauge distance, 
f ■ • 

"Over the course of the semester, "Ralphie's verbalizations 
became more complete and comprehensible. His use of illogical • 
and fragmented sentences (e.g. "I have to go hang up, my water ) 
has given way to more completely thought out forms of communi- 
cation As a result, peers and adults have been able to respond 
more appropriately to Ralphie's needs' afid ideas The positive 
reinforcement of a more responsive environment has increased 
Ralphie's effectiveness in the classroom'." ' . * ' 

"Brian "appears interested :and persistent, in problem solving 
areas which require, minual manipulation. He^was quit:e adept. at j 
obiect assembly and- disassembly with materials such as the lock/ 
box or blocka. Concerning his problem solving- ability with ot|ier 
children. Brian is much more willing to use words and speak \0 
for himself. His use of materials has also increased qyite /a 
bit over the semester; he does much more exploring and moyiHg 
from one activity to another. ^ . 

■ «• . • - ' /-;" " 

Strategy* 2. 0 • Post Preschool 

^ 2.1 Placement of Children with Disabilities 

Plans were made in the par^ht conferences 
fori^the school placement of the children at the termination of 
their preschool experience. The recommendations for placement 
-were based on the evaluations of the childjt functioning and the 
availability of appropriate receiving schools. Although the age 
of leaving preschool generality is five years, it was recommended. 
\h&± some children remain for an additional year because it was 
fel't they were not ready fpr kindergatten . Most of the children 



had .tg^transfer to Los Angeles Unified School District which is 
not tboled iip to implement a-fuliy integrateji program. / Thus , 
eff.drts to integrate the children were sometimes blocked because 
t}^4 public school was not willing to accept a particular child 
fe*g. Down's Syndromfe) even though the Preschool .staff felt that 
/the child could function in a kindergarten setting. In the cg^e 
of a totally blind child, the parents had to Engage in a series 
of complicated maneuvers including q threat to sue the school 
district to have the child accepted in the neighborhbod kinder- 
garten. Figure . 37. is , a" copy of the letter written to the project 
staff after a tremendous^ effort to obtain an integrated public 
school "^kindergarti^n placement for hfer san. ' 

At the end of each project period / a survey was- made to 
determine the school placement of the droject children. The^ ^ 
information was obtained by telephoning the parents . The major- 
ity of the project children enrolled from 1971-75 wenB placed in 
integrated pr:ograms or remained in the Preschool Laboratory the 
following year (Table 22) . 1 . • . 

2,2 Follow-Up of Project Children's Adjustment 
* • ' ' 

A form adopted from the Su imnary Evaluation . 
of Children's Funttioning was mailed to the teachers re- 
ceiving, the children to determine the children's adjustnient in 
the transition from the preschool to a public% private, or , 
special schopl. Data is available abo.ut children from the proj- 
ect period^ 1972-73 and 1973-74. The procedure was informal- for 
the 1971-72 period and the 1974-75 children did not begin their • 
new placement at the time of the writing of thi's report. ' 

Of the 16 teachers sent the form (Figure 38 ) , il returned, 
the forms. An average t^ating was obtained using a, 1 to 4 scale 

"with 1 representing "poor" and 4 "excellent". The results in- 
dicated that the average rating was 1.92 which. was slightly below 

.fair (2.0). . 

Evaluation 0/ Post^ I^yeBchool Follow-Up i 

A comment added to the rating form by one kindergarten teach 
er follows: ''Dorene seem^s happy and well Adjusted. She is a joy 
t9 have in the room ana g'eems^ to be making personal progress. I 
ha^e rated DSrene (Iti terriis of her capabilities) not acgording to 
normal standards of development**. ^ , . / 

It appears- thate most teachers'did not measuye progress in 
terms of the child's abilities as did the above teacher, but rath 
, zeroed in on th6 child 's^iSabilities. Ko generalizations abdiit 
the program cah be made from- 5:his data since the sample waa small 
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Table 22 



!/ 



PIACEMEKTS OF CHILDREN WIIH DISAmiTIES 



1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 
Children Children Children Children totals 



^Ranained in 
Preschool Lab 
at age five 

Remained in 
Preschool Lab : 
below age five 



3 

' (2 MR) 
(1 Ddwna) 



1 

(1 MR) 



3 

(2 MR) 
(1 CP) 



. 3 
(1 HR) 
(1 Dev 

lag) • 
(1 Blind) 



Integrated 
PubUc' 
Kindergarten 



2 

(1 Dev 

Lag)- 
{1 Hear-" 
• ing Im- 
^ — -^ffllred) 



Integrated ' 0 

Private 

Kindergarten 

Integrated 0 

Private 

Preschool 



(1 Dev 
Lag) 



7 

0 1^) ■ 
(3 Dev 
Lag) 
(1 Blind) 



1 

(1 CP) 



tjL Dev (1 Downs) 



Lag) 



(1 MR) 
(1 Dev 



Special Non- 
Integrated 
Public School 
or Class ' 
(kindergarterj.) 



Special Non- 
Inte^ated ' 
Private 
Kindergarten 

UWknown 



0 f 



(1 Deaf) ■ 
(2 Downs) 



(1 Speech) 



1 

(1 Dev 
Lag) 




2 . 
.(1 MR) 
(1 Dowhs) 



0 



(1 Downs) 
(2 Einot. 
Pb.) 



0 



Totals 10 



12 



12 



SJiiqe some childf en, remained in the pr^chool' two or ncre years , they 
appear more thai once on the chart . . ' • 



12 



46 



33 Placements 
,in Integrated 
Programs 



12 Placements 
in Special 
Nonintegrated 
Programs 



and there wan no control f^foup withwhich to ^^:o^lpare post- 
preschool adjustments. .Further follow-up is needed; to deter- , 
'mine the length of time project children remained in iutegrat- ; 
ed settings. An analysis of the types and severity of the 
disabilities is- important when considering the success of the - i 
continued integration of the proj^ect children. 

■t . 7' ■ ^ 

^ Strategy 3.0 S t aff Evaluations 

The processes and instruments used by tha Head Teachers, 
Directors, .and Developmental Assistant Teachers to measure the- 
achievement of the competencies sought are discusse^i ip Chapter 
III, Development of a Teacher Assessment Profile. Figure 39 
shows the many avenues in which the Developmental Assistants can 
raluate their :training program. 

/ 



Strategy A.O Parent Evaluation 

A.l Parent Eva^luation of Children v 

In addiction, feedback on progress was obtain- 
ed from the patents and teachers through the use of open-eflded 
questionnaires and parent/ teacher' conferences . Some sample re- 
sponses of the parents to the open-qnded questionnaire follow: 

"As a parent of two gifted children who have ]been in the 
preschool lab integrated ^program, I can say that their experi- ~ 
ences were completely successful and happy r- The fact that some 
of the children with whom they were clogely associated had handl- 
'caps caused no special problems for my children. They did gain 
insight into the nature of pHys.lcal and mental handicaps and the 
limitations which they can cause.' This experience helped them 
develop a certain empathy. . • ' 

My children in no way seemed to suffer a lack of intellec- 
tual stimulation because of their close association with child- 
ren of^imited intellectual functioning. In large part, I 
think this was due to the excellent teacher^s and to the structure 
of the program where each child, could give/and take at his own 
level," 



* • M.R 



"Having had a child in your program at its inception and 
another one there now, I honestly feel that the experience has 
been most profitable and valuable" for them. I am pleased that 
my children have been able to associate in a day-to-day manner 
with* handicapped children. with no special emphasis put on them. 

i . . ' *. , 162 . ' 



Figure 39 
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Hopefully, at an earlyfage: my children t»a|ve realized that to *^ 
be handicapped is not be a 'freak' . ' , . 

^ I feel that the 'special* children have undoubtedly profit- 
ed too in that they fit into the classroom so beautifully, that 
a person unfamiliar with the program could not pick* them out of 
the group (excep^t for obvious handicaps, of course).^ 

I hope that^ the program will continue.'* ^ 

• • D . S . ^ 

"I feel^that the overall experience of the preschool has been 
wonderfully valuable to Lisa. It is difficult for me to coiranentr* 
specifically 8n whether her experience with the handicapped child- 
ren has Seen profitable because she has appeared to have been . 
only slightly curious as to noticeable differences among the ^ 
Gtiildren. f»erhaps the. main benefit to her has been getting to 
know handicapped children without regarding them as handicapped , 
ybut instead people. Hopefully other long term ben(?f its will 
appear ' later. " * ' ' ^ 

, . L.Z. V. 

None of the p^arents of the "normal" children reported any 
detrimental effect on their child's development because of the 
ititegration, wheteas the parents of children with ' disabilities 
'tended to .be enthusiastic in ^describing Improved levels of per- 
formance in their ohildren-. *The. following quotations from 
parents of children with disabilities are typical of the re-* 
sponses received; , \ 

i i: 

II ' I 

Preschool Evaluation of a Downs Syndrome Boy, Age 5% 

May 16, 1975 

Dear Dr. Corel ick, ' ^ 

Our son enterecl the pre-scfiool lab at age 4. Previous to this 
experience* he had attended a school ^for retarded children. After 
being there for 2. years we felt the need for change. Our son was 
'out -growing* his classmates I He was speaking, most 6£ his class- 
mates were not,, ke was swinging, sliding, and tumbling on hi?, 
pwn, his classmates needed assistlunce. He was curious and anx- 
ious to get moving on into the days * activities and the other, 
children In^ the classroom ^fer.e content to sit quietly and wait 
to be trold what to do.* He needed more. 

During ihis 2 years at the pre-sehool lab we have seen various 
changes. I believe the most dramatic change has been in the area 
pf decision making. In the beginning he spent a good deal of 
, the time, observing* the other children at pla;^ and at the learning 
centers. Slowly, he became aware that he to6 was allowed to • 
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n.-irl iclp.itc in. ^oni Irnporl-inl i hpuf.H . hcv rc;i 1 i /('xJ tbnl he w.jh 
capahie gf .mdRtng •this choice, ntui hc-<.nnoyed this- Ir'^j-doni Lhnt 
was otlrered*- to Him. ; . . , " ' . 

our. sort has' alwayj^ been an outgoing, little boy. sojfpking new. 

friends was no problem to him. However . because his previous. 

classmates had been unable to 6ommunicate through language . ne 

was acpustomed to a great deal 6f physicar communicatipn. . » 
" Slowly, he- began to grasp the idea of verbal expression and at 

present appears to hive no difficulty with verbal transactions - 
" among his peers. He^is not making complete sentences, but with 

carefulj-x chosen words hisfclassmates now- know what he is trying 

to tell theml * . . | - * - 

I am sure, that when our [little, bdy first entered the "playground, 
it must have been a verv awesome experience. H^. ha4. never been 

'expo^^d to* such a variety of play equipment. N6t- only was^ he ' 
fac-ed witli'new and str^hge apparatus, but also found: himself in 
a vast 'area that Was tHere for him to expldre. And Explore he 
did! Again. - through oli)servat ions of other childf en and , care- 
ful guidance f rom /fiiS teachers-, he began to set his own limits". 

.He was beginning /to realize his capabilities!! He now explores 
with some cautiojfi.. seeming to understand his limitations, yet 
kDowisng that jiiJ^th effort and concentration he will one day ac- 
complish th^''¥a,sk he strives for. Because he has had other 
children to iaiDsferve in their vigorous play, he is now perform- 
ing gross motor skills at a very high level. 

I believe that because he has had the opportunity to observe 
other children apply learning experiences to other areas, he 
also is able to transfer his experiences to new situations.' We 
are seeing his attentioft spaji increase, his level of under- 
standing is now on an upswing, his social interactions are- im- 
proving, and in given situations he seems to understand what is 
expected of him and he is responding in an acceptable manner. / 
" ■ ' 

Because of his experiences in an integirated classroom, his de- 
velopmental process has never come to a stand-still. He -has 
been moving ahead right along with his classmates, at a slower 
pace, yes, but because he is continually observing other children 
in their growth, .he too is growing: emotionally, socially, rjien- 
tklly, and physically. It is only through such a program as is 
available at Cal State Korthridge. that this continued growth 
pattern is possible. Our son is..becoming a thinking, reasoning.- 
happy little- individual because he has bt^en exposed to pther 
happy, energetic, exploring children. Because this eRvironment 
has been available to him. he *is becoming a 'whole' person. 

^ . : \ 

Sincerely. 

■ /Mr. and Mrs . J.H." 
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A 2 'Parent's' Kvaluati onH' of TnLe f.' ,rated VroKV^m 

^ • .1 — ■ — f . ' 

■„ The parents' evaluations, reactions, and 
opinions regarding the integrated program and it-s effect on - 
their children were soJLicited . In addition to^an attitude . . - 
questionnaire (See Chapter- VI) , a brief ' letter ^was sent tb^ . 
the parents requesting their open-ended comments on the pr(^- 
gram (Figure 40 ) . ^ ' . . f . 

" Durine 1971-75, approximately 35 - 50% of the' parents ^ ; 
responded'lp the "inquiries . An analysis^of t^eir .cotmnents shows 
that the overwhelming majority "were positive. .The par.ents ac-, • 
ceptance of the integrated arofera|i-was most gratitying. .iney. , 
formed a booster gtbup to help raise needed funds -to support . 
the program; Some typical responses from parents follow: 

"-res, I do feel tha.t integrating children with handicaps is a 
good idea vhen begton in pt-e-sch5ol, as the children are readily 
iccepted as just itiother child, I don't th^nk the handicapped . 
child would be accepted as readily in higher grades unleas the 
others had been exposed to a program such as this at a young age. 

What I feel is most valuable in your program is the way each 
child is dealt with^ individually; his meeds determined and then 
effdrts made .fo deal with these needs.. I can t speak too highly 
about the Preschool program and the staff.. I ' 11 just. mention 
a few points which impres'sed me: - . ^ , 

-warmth, and show of affection , 
-flexibility • / « , . ' • 

-advance preparatioir and organization * ' 

-planning activities with needs. of children irt ^ind 

We'd like 'to thank all those who gave-our child such- a memorable 
and* enjoyable 'school -experience. " , 



C.C, 



"I do agree with integrating handicapped children in the class. 
As an indicator of thi effectiveness of the method °f P^omottng 
positive altitudes towards the handicapped. I offer this observa- 
tion <y£ Charles. As we were watching TV. a little gjrl with Ifeg 
braces (certainly a more obvious handicap than the children 
Charles has been associated with) was participating ^in a play. 
Charles commented '"Mommy , l(!»ok how well that little g^r j. uses . 
that stuff to walkl" He made no mention of her being different 

- that he could easily see. nor asked me if something was wrong 
with her. His reaction was positive - admiration. I iiKe to 
think hi9 being exposed to children different from him has help- 
ed^ develop his attitude." 
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"|«Io.st ltite>',r.-H fd proj'.raniH ;irc yofnl oxper 1 cncfK, for any Qhtltl. 
I fodl this proj'.r.'im h.is been tHci'p' ^ n I I w.iyi? / Hnvinj'. 
a handicapped and a. nonhand i ciiipt'd chi 1<I in i he ' pr65',r.ini I cap 
say that It couldn't have been 'more profitable for seTther^ 
^Teacher attitu'de and handling of Children, probreifls, and |itua- 
' tions have been exceptional. My handicapped child has befiefit- 
ed so much by being accepted so well by all the other children^. 
He has been highly motivated and does not feel 'different' . - 
I can also see where other children have'leprned to 'accept each 
other for something other thlin their differences." 

, - • Mrs. 'A.C. • 

Strategy 5.0 Field Placement Evaluation 

At the outset of the project (1971-72) feedback from th6 
t^rainees as to the worth of their field placements was obtained 
during the regularly scheduled conferences with the project 
staff. The person identified by the special school ^or agency 
to supervise the field experience was . contacted. b.y the project 
staff by phone or by visit and was asked to evaiuat^ the' 
■ trainees' performance in" the particulaWsetting. Beglnni^ig'in . 
1972, two' questionnaires were developed to evaluate tpe field 
experiences. One fcfrm was used by the trainees' (rigure 22) and 
. the other (Short form of the Developmental Teacher Competency 
Ghecklibt) by their field placement supervisor (Figure 3). 

5^ 1 Evaluation of .Field Placement by Trainfee 
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. . , The evaluation of the field cxj^riences 
(Figure 22) by the trainees indicated that the trainees felt. that 
'the off-camftus plaqemants vjere an Important and very worthwhile 
part of their training. Among the twenty activities rated each 
semester^ field placements were among the top four in two of the 
four semester's rated. Uhev exchanged information .among them- 
selves about their off-cimpus experiences. Some expressed Che , 
desire- to obtain further experience in the of f-pampus programs. 

In one of the special schools for children with handicaps, 
the trainees reported what they deemed very poor teaching prac- 
ti'c-es in the room to which they were assigned. When the trainees 
were questioned about changing th^ir assignment, tehey' chose to 
remain and exert a positive^ influence on the program. One trainee 
•was hired for a temporary summer ^posit ion by the agency to which 
she had been assigned because slie was so outstanding. 

'5.2 Evaluation .of Ti'ait/ees by Field macement 
Supervisors 

From 1972-75 niffe' Assistant Teachers \S^re 
. - ♦ 

; 1B7 



evaluated by their field supervisors on the short form of the 
D'evelopme^tal Teacher Competeticy . Checklist . These evaluations 
-were compared wit'h their Head Teachers * evaluations of them on 
the DTCC There was no significant differences between the. 
two evaluations for twb trainees^. The Pj-^cement evaluation was 
significantly higher for one trainee (,05, F. 4.3J,dt z/zu; . . 

.For the, remaining' .six, the placement evaluations were 
significantly^ lower than the Head Teachers ' .evaluations . 

, ; Table 2 3 ' • - . ' 

Comparis'^n, of 
CiiT^oi-T7i' ciafcrc* and Hpad Teachers* Evaluations 



Trainee 


Sir- 




F 


df 


A 


. 01 


8. 


05 


2/19- 


B 


.01 


13. 


29 


2/20 


C 


.05 


4 


78 


2/21 


D 


• 01 


13 


19 


. 2/20 




, .01 


38 


.21 


2/18 


F 


.01 


27 


.09 


2/18 



Evaluation of Field Placementa 



The constraints set by thej^mtjer of hours t^he trainees 
could devote to the off-campus field- experiences limited ehe , 
ranee and depth ^f their learning opportunities in special / 
schools. It was felt that more experience in. a vkriety of spe- 
cial segregated settings would have provided the J^ainees with 
a greatir ?ange of contact with childr^ert of dif f elenf disabiU- 
ties. In addition, it would have offered the traainees furthet 
oppbrtunities to compare the integrated and .segteg'^ted programs 
for children with particular disabilities. * ^ i 



Strategy 6.0 Professional and Advisory Res ource Board 

At the initiation of the project, -a professional advisory 
and resource bo^rd was established. The staff Ifivited a grpxxp 
of •individuals prominent in their, particular disciplines to- 
serve on the board. The group who agreed to participate ot^ the 
voluntary board represented a wide range of professions .includ- 
ing psychiatry, medicine, early childhood education, sp^ciji 
edScation, psychology, administration, communicative disorders, 
recreation, and music. Many of the board njembers were alsg 
experts in the fields of Child Development and/or Special Educa 
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The. board met eacK year . durinp. .the proj ect . Both written 
and oral progress reporJtrf wgre presented to the board. Their 
suggestions, criticisms, and"" overal T evaluat ions of tnfe work in 
Rrogrdss were nought. Apprbximately one-half of the mpmb^ars of ^ 
the board attended the scheduled progress report ses:5Libris. All 
board members received copies of the written progress report^ and 
special materials being generated b> the project staff. • ^ 

A typical packet of 'project ipaterials presented^to the board 
included: 

* ' ^ J ' 

1. "Careers'' brochure - Solicp-ting not^^ces of job ^ 

opportunities 

n'' 2. •Description of staff and organization of 

Preschool Laboratory 

.3. .Listing of observers and participants in the ^ - 
Preschool Labo^ratory 

4. .Prpcess'for selecting project children 

5., Procedure for selecting candidates for' 

Developmental Assistant Teachers ' 

6. List of instruments and methods used to collect 
data on all teachers, university students, children, 
and parents . ^ , 

7. Lifting ^of; proj ect agency affiliations 

8. Follow-up on the previous year's Developmental 
Assistant Teachers , • 

9. Follow-up on the previous year's project children 
10. Progress report for the current year. ^ 

^ ' ^ ^ ■ 

Some o£ the board members ^also served as resource contacts 

lor the field plac^nlents of the project trainees, as consultants 

relative* to special problems of project children, as in-service 

lecturers gto the trainees and Preschool Laboratory staff, and 

as referral sq^rces ^for chiTdren to be enrolled In the project 

and for job opportunities for the Developmental Assistant Teachers 

upon completion of their training. 

The enthusiasm and support of the board for the project goals 
and program afforded the project staff both moral and practical 
assistance ' throughout the ^duration of the project., 

• \ 

Advisory Resource and. Evaluation Board Members 

Peggy Betiton Ray L. Jones, Ph.D. 

Supervisor Personnel Selection Director, Center on Deafness 

Children's Centers California State University, > 

L.A. Unified Schcjpl District Northridge " 
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Betty Brady 

Professor^ Eaucat'ionaJ Psycholcj^y 
California^ State Univer^i ty , 
Northridge- ^ \ - k * 



Norman Kaplan . a 
Executive Director \ 
Foundation for the Jiipior 
^ «Blind \. / \ ^ 



Rose Bromwich. Ph,D,. ' v Carol Kelly I ' 

.Professor, Educational Psychology Coordinator Child Develppment 



California State University, 
Northridg^' - . 

William Bucher. M,D. *^ 
Regional Center 
Children's Hospital of L^A. 

Evis J, Coda, M.D, 
Medical Director 
Kennedy Child Study Center 

David H. Fils, Ph.D. 
TrajLning Project Director 
Kennedy Child Study Center 

Lennin Glajss, Ph.D. 
Associate l3ean 
Communicatipn and 
Professional S.tudies 
California State University , 
Northridge 

Elaine Hannah. Ph.D. 
Associate Professor 
Dept. of Communicative Disorders 
California State University, 
Northridge 

Doris M. Harris, M.D. 
Chief, Child Health Division 
Bure^u^ of Maternal and Child Health 
County^ of L. A • Health .Dept 

WillianKHirsch, Ed.D. 
Principal^ 

Xharles Lowman Elementary School 
r 

'Stephen J. Howard, Ph.D. 
Director Clinical Services 
San Fernando Valley Child^' 
Guidance Clinic 



California State University, 
Northridge * \ . * 

Carl Kirchner-,* Ph.D. \ 
^California State Consultant 
for the Multi-Handicappea 
(Until 1974) \. \ 

Richard Koch,^ MVD. \ 
Chief of Community Health \ 
Services, Dept. a£ Health \ - 
Sacramento, California \. 

Velva Motor e , Asst . Prof essoi^. 
Recreation Dept., -CaliTdrni^ 
State University, Horthridge\ 

Mary Lou Reilly \ 
Professor, Music Dept. ' 
California State University^ 
Northridge 

Dee Shepherd Look, Ph.^D. 
Associate Professor - Psych. 
California State University, 
Northridge ^ \ ^ 

Phillip Smith, Ph.D-. 
Associate Professor - Psyc^i. 
California. State University, 
Northridge 

Jean Tague, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professot 
Recreation Department 
California State University, 
Northridge 

Frank Williams, M.D. , ' 
Medical Director 
Julia Ann Singer Preschool 
Psychiatric Nursery 
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• Strategy 7.0 Post-Training Follow-Up of Developmental Assistants _ 

B*ch semester' during the project, a brochure describing the 
'training program was sent to nursery schools in the area as. 
potential sources of employment f or . the Develbpmental Assistants.* 
In addition.' the Personnel' Director- of the Lps Angeles City Board 
of Education Children's Centers was invited to. interview candi- ( 
dates on^campus. ' • 

During the first two years of the project, jobs in ."nursery 
Schools and the CJiildren^'s Center . re readily available. How- 
ever, in the lastytwo years of the grant (1973-75), a number of, 
factors resulted in a decrease in the employment opportunities^ 
available. These included ' the general economic recession with 
its concomitant rise in unemployment, the cut-backs in •school , 

•budgets, the decrease in school enrollment, and the disappear- .• 
ance° of the ."teacher shor.tag-e". During the- next two years of ^ • 
the project the plethora of teachers available with elemelvtary 
credentials and Masters degrees who were willing to work fdr the - 
lower salaries and longer hours tequired^ in the Children's Centers 
prevented some of the trainees 'from obtaining these positions. 
Because of the Qhange in. the employment situation, one trainee 
was encouraged to ta^e a position offered him several weeks bd- 
fore-the termination of his training in the Spring of 1975. 
A follow-up of the trainees after, they completed their training, 
which was updated ifi the spring 1975, ghowed that the majority 

■ of former trainees were either employed in an .£arly Childhood 
or related program were enrolled^ in further training. 

.• ' I*" 

Table 24 shows' the resultiU of the follpw.-up of 44 of the 
t'otal trainees who ha^ completed their training by. May 1975.' ^ 
Figure 41 is a sample follow-up of former teachers. , 

A preliminary survey of the group of 12 trainees who are . 
completing their "training in the fin<^l project! period indicates / 

that: - . . 4 J. ■ 

Eight are continuing their studies,.,- 
Two are employed in related fields . . 
Two are seeking positions. 

-7 . 1 Developmental Assigtant Teachehrs ' Rating 
of Training Activitfies ~ 

- ' Beginning in Fall 1973, the trainees were 

given a checklist (Figure ^2 ) to evaluate the worth of approxi- • 
mately twenty of the major program activities. The activities 
* were' ranl^ed using a 1 to 4 scale, excellent to poor. . 

A summary of the activities receiving thie^ighest and 
lowest rankings for the years 1973-75 follows-. 
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Table 24 
FOLLOW- UP ON F0RJ4ER TRAINEES 



4 ' 



Project Periods 



1971-1972 



1972 



1975 



Teacher at Private 
Preschool or Day 
Care Center '<» 



Children's Centers 



1972-JL973 1973-1974. 



1973 



1975 



1974 



1975 



1974-1975 



1975 



Teacher Credential 
Program 



Special Teacher 
Training^ Program 



Graduate School 



'i -1 



Undergraduate 
School 



1' 



Special .Education 
or. Education Aide 



Related Teaching 



Unrelated Field 



•1 



Seeking Positions 
in Relaited Field 



Totals : 



10 
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1973: 



Spring 
1974: 



1) Head Teachern Evaluat iun.s 
of Assistant Teachers on ' 
the DTCC. \ 

2) Daily Staff Meetings. 

3) Writing Reports on 
Children. 

.4) Parent Conferences. 



1) Participation in Outside 
Agencies. 

2) Parent 'Conferences. 

3) Speaker: '*Dealing with 
Behavior Problems in 
Children". . 

4) Writing Re^^ts on 
Children . 



1) Parent Meetings^ 

2) Speaker "Pe rin'* t: s 
and CredentialsV. ' 

3) Feedback-on Prgject 
^ Research. 

4) Weekly Staff Meetings. 



ly Administering Vijjeland 
Tests, • ^ > 

2) Weekly Staff Meetings. 

3) Teacher Estimations. , 

4) *^if Evaluations on 



Fall 

1974: 



1) Self Evaluations on the 
DTCC. 

2) Head Teacher Evaluations 
on the DTCC . 

3) Participation in Outside 
Agencies^ and Schools. 

4) Parent Conferences . 



1) Teacher Estimations . 

2) Weekly Staff Meetings 

3) Denver Development 
Screening Test. ^ , 

4) Sp^^ker : *'MovemeT:j't 
' and Cognition" . 



Spring, 

1975: 



% 

1) Speaker: "Non- 1) 
ntandardiEed Assessment". 

2) Parent Conferences. . 2) 

3) Writing Reports on 
Children. ' 3) 

4) Speaker: ^) 
Metrit SysEem^ . 



Tennessee Self-Concept 
^qale . * 

Visitation t^o Casa 
Montesspri . 
Adjunct^ Activities . 
Deliver Developmenta 1 
'Screening Test. 



T^ie ranking of the vjortn of the 1973-75 training actijrities 
showed that parent conferences and vrriting the suurniaty evaluation 
report^ on the' children were ranked in the .top four* activites in 
three of the four semesters. Head Teachers* evaluations of the 
Developmental Assistant TeacWers on the Developmental Teacher 
Competency Checklist and participation in outside agencies were 
ranked ia the top four activities two of the four semesters.^ 
Administration of the Vineland Arr6 Denver tests were ranked in 
the lowest activities. 



Evaluation of Developmental Assistant Teachers ' Ratings 

The results of the ranking of activftitU5, wj:it;h"the axceptt^^ 
of the few mentioned, above did, not provide clear-cut guidelines 
to follow in adjusting th^:^rafh^tig pfogtam for' the next group of 
Developmental Assistants r^A.lthdugh" some activities -did not ap-. 
pear in the top four rankings of the checklist evaluation form, 
the traiimes rated many of these activities positively in coun- 
seling s/^ssions and 'on anbther evaluation form which used a 
/ different format. In ordfer to obtain valid input and avoid dis- 
tortion of results, it- i^' important to use more thah one instru- 
ment to gather data. 

' , * 7 : 2 Post-Training Evaluation - of Program Ijy ^ , 

Developmental Assistants \ 

' •' The form titled "Expectations and Evalua- 

. tions of the Training Program"' (See Chapter III) was sent to 
' the trainees, six months after they had completed the program. 
The former proj ecr assistants were asked to fill out the form 
evaluating their training in terms of their employment experi- ^ 
ehces. The responses indicated overall satisfac^tion with the 
training. *In particular, however, complaints were- leveled at 
the. number* of university students participating in the program 
. - and the large amount of paperwork associated with the grant s 
data c6llection tasks. . J 

• The 'individual responses to open-ended statements such as 
"What I liked about the program" and "What I didn't like, about 
the program" ranged from: "I liked everyone I worked with,. the 
children and tlje program. Meeting and getting to know parents 
was also enjoyable. I am still trying to find something that 
didn't agree with me" to "It was really difficult to meet the 
needs of . the children and the students of the University. There 
really was' a conflict - lessening our ef f ectivfeness for one or 
the other. " 

■ Evaluation 

A greater number of former trainees may. have responded to 
a checklist rather than to. the open-ended form that was sent. 
In addition, the responses from a checklist would have ma^e 
analysis less complex. More effdctive methods of follow-up of 
former trainees need to be developed. . . ' 

■ ' I 

-j.3 Employer Evaluation of Former Trainees 

/ From 1972-75 four trainees were evaluated 
by their employers on the short form of the Developmental Teach- 
er Competency Checklist. These evaluations were compared with 
their Head Teaqhers' evaluations of them on the DTCC. , 
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ehrL Of the fralne'GK. The employex'M evalunt ion was sl^ni F- 



evfiluat i on.*! 

for thrj^sti'^of the fralneeK. The empioyex s cvuiuhl.u.i was'sl^n 
icantry Ugher than the Head Teacher's ^or one trainee .(. 01 . F 
12.36. df 1/13). ■ . . , " ' - 



" Strategy 8.0- Outside Evaluatibn . ^ 

A sitfe and program evaluation w^l' completed by two independ-. 
ent evaluaLrs. Er . Gertrudr-VIpod Dr. Eddie^Wxllxams (See 
Annendix I for vitaes). Interviews were' scheduled (Figure 4J ; 
tith staff .present and former trainees, parents, and employers 
of tHe former trainees. 

The reports of the evaluators on the achievement of the 
oroiect obiectives were positive. Samples of constructive sug- 
^estfpn-s Include: "They'felt a need for some type '^dvanced 
leminar- to help them cope with P^^^ical problems faced xn^^ 
new pasitions...." p.l. The need to provide more , 
about the. methods to use in obtaining the services of specialistB 
was expressed by the trainees. - ' . 

The evaluatorf encouraged th^ continuation of daily staf? 
meetings as a "significant professional technique . . 

Copies af the complete evaluation reports are included in 
Appendix I . . . - • ' 



Figure *3 X • " 



Molly Z. GoreliQk, Ed.D. 

Project Director, Pre-School T.aboratory 

California 'State Univerf>ity, Northrldge 

rSlll Nordhoff Street 

Nbrthri^ge, California 91324 

October 23, 19>3 



Dear Dr. Gorelick^ 




iXwant to thank you ,for all the help you have given us with 
reg^ard to Kyle. 

He i$ presently attending kindergarten at our -local school and 
lovirt^ every minute of it. His teacher is involving bim in the 
class lactiyities and the other children have accepted him over- 
whelmingly!, He has an itinerant teacher that comes to work with 
him ev^ry day and a mobility trainer that come's three times a 
week. ^11 the people at school that are .working with* Kyle have 
very po^tive attitudes with regard to integration and this helps 
a great fieal. 

I fet^l confident that the program being provided for Kyle at our 
local school is more than adequate for his needs. Hp is getting 
thft individual help he needs as well as the social activities 
with his peters. ^ 

, - ' A . 

I hope that Kyle will be iible to continue in this program at 

our local school a<4d that the doo|s will be opening ta integrated 

programs in. other | schools. . 



Sincerely, 



D.M.K. 
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Figure 36 

CAREERS IN* INTEGRAND EARLY CHIUPHOOD PROGRAMS 
Preschool Laboratory 
California :State University, Northridge 

. Molly C. Gorelick • ^ 
POLLOW-UP" EVALUATION OP CHILD 



To I 



' \ Date J »^ 

Our former pre8Chooler_^__^ V J . ^*#I?^?fn out 

your school at this time. W^^iiry^^TpT^^ 

this ?ollow.up evaluation so that we may assesi the effectiveness of 
our program. 



Excellent 



I. Cognitive Development 
a. Language 
^ b. Knowledge ..... 

' c. Attention Span • • r 

d. Problem Solving • ' 

* II. Psycho-Motor Development 

a. Gross Motor ^ • • • 

b. Fine Motor .... 

III. Affective Development 

a. Social 

b. Emotional . . • • • 

IV. Creativity . . ^ • 

V. Summary 



. Good 



Fair 



Poor 



VI . Recommendations 



Figure 40 



Caroers inHD^ef|rated Early Childliood Programs, 

Preschool Laboratory 
California State University, Northridge 



Dear Parent: % * ^ 

Now that the school year is ending, we would like to learn about your^ 
attitudes and ideas concerning our preschool. 

' 5^ you believe our program, which includes a small nunber of children 
with handicaps in each class , is a profitablie experience for children? . ^ 
Please cocm^ent freely below. Usg^f back of the page if necessary. 

We wuld apprecisite ^prom^ return of this paper with your cortments''. * 



CdJ 


ints „/ ■ . . • ' ' 












1— , ^""^-S^ ' r- ^ 




5^ ^'-<^ ■ ■ — 







§ igna tur e (Op t lona 1 ) 
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SAI^TPLE OF FOLLOW-UP Orj FOmER 
. ^ . Dl:VELOPMENTAL HEAD -AN D. ASS I F/rA14T /rKACljli^^ 

Ik ♦ 

» Dev elopmental Itead Teach efs: 

Carol R . - Presently instrlictor of Child Development. 
3upervTiTng"teacher and director of Day Care Center at Moor- 
park Junior College. - 

Lesly^ J . - Presently director uf Child Developme^^t / 
Head Start for Kings Count y- Community Action Organisation, 
Hanford> California. . * 

Developmental Assistant Teachers 

he 3 F. - Presently Head Teacher at Creative Frqptiers 
Private Preschool. Reseda. California. 

Natalie S . - Received Standard Elementary Teaching Ore-. 
: dentiiTT Presently Speech Therapist in Los .Angeles City 
School System. . " 

WilmaK. - Summer playground" director for the L.os Angeles 
City Schools Youth Services. Received Standard Elementary 
Teaching Credential. Presently director of Day Care Center tor 
Court House witnesses \ 

Mary Ann P . - Teacher at ' Creative -Frontiers Priya.te Pre- 
achool. Teacher-director of Encino Co-op Nursery School. 
Presently in a graduate program at Oregon College of Educa- 
tion in Early Childhood with emphasis on socially and ecJuca- 
tionally different-, and v;orking at J'VJCA Infant Child Care 
Center, Salem. Oregon. 

Richard A. - Received his Standard Teaching Credential 
with S'peciatiz'ation in E-arly Childhood and certification to 
Leach English as a Second Language. Teacher Corps at Oxnard 
ELmnentary School District. Received hi s M.A. from the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Present ly. teaching first gra^Je 
at Port Hueneme. Ca-lifornia. 

■ Charlotte W . - Pianist for 'dance classes . Summer coun- 
sel orTTTcSp^^dar Falls Cintagratod program for emotionally 
. dls^-^Athed anid language problems). Training- program at Julia 
Ann SingeF^P^y^iLiatric Nursery Presently assistant to a 
private e ducat i(i)nri-<he rap is t . 

Linda P. - ISummer ta^cher at Julia Ann Singer Psychia- 
trist "Wrlery . *P-raBJ2nt-ly^'eacher at Call>|ornia State Uni-^ 
varsity. Northridge Day Care Ccnte;-. • . " 

Tony V. - Presently Recreation Leader in SaniFernando 
V;illf?y for all ages..* ,^ ^ . ' . 
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CAREE31S IN INTEGRATED EARLY CHUDHOOD PROGRAM 
:? • Preschool Laboratory • 
» • .Qalifomia State University,- Northridge " 

Molly C. Gorelick ' f . Loretta J. Friedman - - 
l^velopmental Assistant Teacher's Rating of TraininR Activities 
Please check each activity according to how helpful it has been to you, in 





iccellent 


Good 


Fair 


f^oor 


Self Evaluations on Developmental Teacher * 
Competency Checklist (DTCC) . ^ ^ , * • 






- 


* 


Head Teacher Evaluations of you on DHDCC , 










Corrparisons of Teadier Estimations qf Childrens 
Developmental^ Functioning 










^Participation in outside schools or agencies 






b 




Daily Staff Meetings 






, 




^ Wedkly Staff Meetings * ' ^ 










^ V^iting Narrative Sunmary Evalyatiop Reports 
on Children *; , 




-> - 






Parent Meetings ^:t. ^ ^ 

S — = 




* 






Parent Conferences with^'Teachers , : 










Video Taping 










Tennessee Self Concept Scale 










jreaDOuy ricuBure vuctiuuicLLy itrou 




- 






Denver Developmental Screening Test 










Four Slopes \ ^ . ^ 










Adjunct Activities. \ 










— ' ^ — ' : — 

Curriculum Class 














- 




















— 






r - * . 

1 d ' 
























— — ^ 
















Other: 














t 
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• ^ Figure 43 

CAREER^ IN ZNTEGRAIED EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

Project Evaluation 
.V H-iv 27 i 1975 . " 

.1 ^ AGENDA- 

' V " EValuator-s : 

9 A.M. - '9:15 A.M. Totir bf Facility . Dr. Gertrude Wood 

' . ' ^ ' Dr. Eddie H. Williams 

9:15 - 10 A.M. . . Project & Preschool Staff 

^ ■ ' Molly Gorelick 

~ i; • Loretta Friedman 

Audrey Clark 
Marjory Joseph 
■ , Presentation and discussion. Questions 
° . 4 regarding Project ' - 

INTERVIEWS . • • 

10 A.M. -11:15 A.M. Present trainees: ^ ,\ / 

Debbie Alvy 
Sally Pedersen 
Lor^'aine Swerdlow 
Eugenia Guzman 
Teresa Orpilla 
^ Angela Console 

Charlene Bones 
Tony Vendittb 
Kathy Farkas 

li:15 - 11:45 A.M. Head Teachers: ' 

Gerry Luethy 
Sandy Rifkin 

2:00 - 1:00 P.M. LUNCH 



i 



l:(XO P.M.T 2 P.M. Former trainees: 



Linda Pappert 
Richard Amador 
Pam Czachow 



2 P.M.- 2:3.^ P.M. . Parents of children in integrated j>rogram: 
: • Miriam Rivers / 

Mr. and Mrs. Ken LaDeaux 

2:30 - 3 P.M.- Employers of former trainees t 

\^ Grace Cargill, AS Children's 
• . . - .\ ^ Center (CSUN) 

' Norma Freeman, Kids Unlimited 

. Mrs. Tap.p, JBeth Meier Nursery 

- School 

3P.M.-'4p,M. Sutranary . ^ 
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Appendix A ^ 

What's In A ^L&bel ^ / 
Molly C. Gorelick / 
California State University, Northridge / 



Twenty-five years ago I aceepted ray first t^nching 
positidn. By choice, I requested a class of rnerltally re- 
tarded children. Some of my prafessors tried to discourage 

/ 

me from this choice, saying that I would be wasting mjjf tal- 
ents. But I disagreed with them, 'l was a psychology major 
'and I felt that I could learrr more abput learning, from 
teaching children who were reputed to have difficulty in 
leai-ning. I felt that the bright children would learn in 
spite of me - but the retarded would realLy put my skill 
as a teacher to the test. /• 

The first thing I learned from .sth%^ducable mentally 
retarded was that the term Mentally Retarded was a label 
that told me very little about each individual child ex- 
'cept perhaps that their I.Q.s fell between 50 and 75 Plus 
idr minus a probable error of five points. The label EMR 

• ' ^ ■ 

^ Paper read in Palm Springs, California- on Sept. 10, 1^7^ 

by Lore$ta J, Friedman to the Cluster Training Workshop 
■ on the Child with Handicaps sponsored by Southern Califor- 
. nia Resource and Training Center, HEW/Off ice of Child 
- Development . ■ 

^ Paper pre^ted."by Molly C. Gorelick oxy March 22, 197^ 
^ at the Federation of Preschool and Community Education 
Centers, I»c., Head Start Project Conference-. The Child 
as an Agent of 'Change held iA Las Angeles, California. . 
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did not tell me that Manuel could solve problems in -• 

Construction that were' beyond my comprehension or that 

Ralph could draw beautiful de'signs, or, thst Margaret's • 

social competencies and Sensitivity to others was to 

be envied. • . ' • •■• 

As Special Education programs 'proliferated in the 

years that followed, we" started t^^label more children' 

^ • / 

and we segregated them ftom the /mainstream of < childhood 

- all in our sincere effort to help them. In California 
we had created approximately 29 different special catego- 
ries and proceeded to focus in on the child's disability 

- his handicap. This emphasis on the child' s handicap 
led to stereotyped conceptions of children who poss^essed 
these handicaps. We called them retarded, blind, deaf, - 
cerebral palsied, as if their total physiology, their 
cognitive and emotional functioning could be described by . 
the label retarded, blindj deaf, and so on. We failed to 
advertise their many abilities and talents. ' ^''^ 

^ ^ After teaching retarded children I^^afS^ht classes of 
bright, classes of gifted, classes*^ slow learjiers and 
other childi^en so labeled. I found that there was no such, 
thing ad a /homogeneous class of children no matter what 
their label or aga. Each child,, regardless .of his label 
is a profile of abilities and disabilities. It is time we 
emphasized abil.itie^s rather than disabilities. Another 
truth that I learned, was that the basic knowleplge we pos- 
sasa about how human beings l»arn applies to .^11'^ children, 
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there are no magic teaching formulas and methods*^ 
which will work for. all children or onlyi.*€or special ^ 

children^ that the good teacher assesses each child's 

# f 

strengths- and weaknesses and then ^elects the method or 
methods which will be appropriate for that child.* Thusr' 
it is encumbent upon those of us who are training teachers 
to ground prospective teachers wgll in a wide repertoire 
.of teaching styles and methods. Those who are in teacH- 
ing'^'should continually* add new approaches to their exist- 
ing repertoire so as to be able .to reach the individual 
child . ^v5, 

In September 1971 at Califprnia State University t 
Northridge I initiated a project to sti'ain teachers at the 
preschool level to work in nursery schools integrating' . 
children with' handicaps. 

Our fi^st problem, .when we integrated children -with 
a handicap 3uch as Downs syndrome, deafness, blindness^ 
and cerebral palsy into the existing Univftt^Mstfty nursery 
school, was teacher unQertai^y;^<>***^hey asked "What do I ' 
do with the retarded child? What do I do with the deaf 
child?" My answer was, "What do you do with any child v/ho 
is new to a class?" "How do you communicate if you are 
in a foreign country? Try that^ with the deaf child." 
The teachers were insecure, fearful about their ability 
to deal with a little child who came to them with a label. 
Teachers v/ho were considered superior and experienced 



were suddenly unsure of their' teaching abilities^- they 
felt they lacked the skill , and traininji to handle a child 
with a handicap. Thus, tfefrjJPe we can succeed in inliegrat- 
ing children, we will have to overcome this insecurity 
and attitude that oniy specialized experts can work^ with' 
children with handicaps. ./ , . 

Those of you who now have children in your classes^ 
who are blind, deaf, retarded or with other handicaps * * 
have found that these children ride the same tribycles, 
climb the same jungle gyms,. lick their fingers after stir- 
ring 'some delicious mixture, throw sand, hug you or taunt 
you - in other words they realty are children,/ ^ 

We have to deyelop a new/old breed of teachers - who, 
like the. teacher in the little red school house had to 
assess each child and plan individualized programs for the 
wide spectrum of abilities found. in a single 'classroom. 

The preschool ^^is a wonderful place to begin th^in- 
tegration of children. Young children can and do accept 
differences whether they are in race, creed or, handicap if 
their teachers, parit\t8 » ' and the community model such ac- 
ceptance and eliminate thpir own fears of differences. We 
can greatly reduofe segregation of children if we break down 
the mental Carriers we have built up concerning differences 
Of course, there will be some .children for whom special 
classes are needed. Too frequently, when we change our 
direction in educati' n we throw the baby put with the dirty 
water. Let's not eliminf=<te all special nursery classes 
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or speci^Hlists but let's look c^iiTdren as individuals 
and make f^l?^ cements accordantly, ' . 

A'bove all, let's examine our own fears and prrejud'ices 
honestly. For example ^ teachers say ^ "Won't the blind child' 
or the deaf child take an inordinate amount of teacher time? 
Woigi^'t the other children be neglected?" This can, but 
should not happen. Eaqh and every child in that classroom 
needs attention and to pr^dvide this, you use: assistant 
teachersp parent aides, higii school aides, and community 
volunteers. , Let's hSt forget that the children themselves can 
be taught to help each otlier - even at this. very younft age* • 
For example, the children in our program quickly imitated the 
te'+cher and would turn the hard of hearing child's: face toward 
them when they wanted to speak to him. They would guide the 
blind child, by saying, "Listen tb my voice, Kyle" or "Here^N^ 
touch this, Kyle". 

One mother reported that her f^^^ ^ear old son, hear- 
ing that their old^sick dog couldn't bark anymore suggested 
that he could teach, the dog some sign language • h volunteei*: 
who had been tutoring the deaf child had. taught the other ^e^ 
children in the class some signing. . - 

I believe we now have a tentative (nothing is as con- 
stant as change) training model which is successful in- making 
our. young trainees and experienced Head teachers feel comfort- 
able and competent to teach in the integrated program.- 

I would like to read an excer^pt from a lettier we receiv- 
ed from a former Head teacher in our program who left to direct 



a county Head Start progr.am in' central California just a 
short time ago. When we 'first integrated children in our • 
progfam, this V9ry creative, fine and experienced teacher 
was convinced that she and the, program we^e going- to be 
detrimental to the blind child and the deaf child we had 
enrolled. She was in the integrated program approximately 
three years before she left to assume/her new position. 
The^following is a quote from her f iVst letter to her for- 
mer colleaguesi "This coming week, wfe are having an in- 
service workshop, and the topic -is. guess what^ 'Integrat- 
ing the handicapped child into the normal preschool classroom.' 
They* didn't have' anyone to lead the workshop, so^uess who is 
going to do it? Right! Mel" \ ' ^ 

• Another Head teacher wrote: I^When I first lear^ied of the 
implementation and goals of the integrated program, my initial 
rea'ction was 'It's impossible! 'Teachers must have special 

training to v.-ork with handicapped children.. I won't kn^w 

'■\ ■ 

how to meet their needs,* \ 

■■ . ' " \ 

After two years as a supervising teacher in the progi^m, 

I have learned that it is possible. Not only have I learne\^ 

it, the concept of the integrated program has become an im- \ 

portant element in my educational philosophy. Because when 

it comes to actual classroom implementation, the go^l becomes 

individualization! the creation of a learning environment 

where the .abilities of each child are assessed, individualized 

objectives and learning opportunities are designed, so that 

each <5hild may grow and develop as much as he can in the 

length of time he fs a-class member." 

1-95 ■ 

- 2iu. 



In summary^ in our preschool project we called our 
t^iachers Devejlopmental. Teachers because we want to train young 
people to appreoj^te and understand the similarities and 
differences in the development of all children. We want these 
teacliers to /eel' competent in providing a variety ^of learning 
Qpportunitiejs which will permit the children to develop and 
grow accarding to tHeir own individual profile of al)ilities» 
Hopefully^ theae teachers and you too will help eliminate the 
8lfgregation» and minority status of many young children with 
handicaps and return them to tl|^e mainstream of childhood ^ 
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^ Appendix B 

APPLICATION FOR DEVELOPMENTAL ASSISTANT TEACHER- ^ 



Date 



Birthdate 



Age 



Address 



numb 



er 



Phone No. 



Class Level 



street city 
Father's occupation - 
'Minor 



Ma j or 




Stipend 



Graduation date 

Single ^Married^ 



Social Sec. No 



No. of Children 



Citizen 



Veteran 



Have you any physical defects? Yes 



No 



No 



(If Yes, explain fully below) 

Were you ©vdr convicted of any offense other than unlawful speeding or 
patking of a motor vehicle? Yes No_ - 

Were you ever discharged from any employmen-t? Yes 

(If Ye's, explain fully below) 

Availability Informati on: ' 

Fall Monday 

Tuesday 

■ Wednesday . ^ 

19 Thursday 

Friday 



P.M. 



Spring' 

Summer 

Year 



Education including high school, college, university, other education 



Name of 

Institution Location 



Dates 



No. Months Semester Units 1 Diploma .Date 



Frntn To .Attendance , nf College Credit i or Depre e I Received 
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Pr4iri KvnpTimce in teaching and othet related employment: ... — • ' 


tteme of School 1 Location . i Position Title and/ 
or Otheif Biployer . City & State Academic Rarfc 


or Dates 1 No. Montns 
Prom To 1 Employed 




p. 



T&BaC of Schoolv ' 

Of AglgRg^ 


Locati^v, 
City & Slate 


Posil^Lon j 
Title 1 


Anount 
of Time 


j .Dates 

i From To 

i — . 




■ — 


— - — 


, — ' — ^ — ^ — 





^^""^ 




_i — j — 














} 




i 


^N!^ 




: — ! ^^t^ 


t 


I * 


— ■ "^^ 




Finan cial Status : 

How are you financing your present^<^^tiart? 

a) Scholarship? Yes ^ No ^^^tount 

b) Loan? Yes tto 

c) Parent or Guardian? Yes No 

d) Other? Yes No 

e) Other Dependmts (Number) ^ 

Indebtedness ^ ' 



Source 



Possible en^ergency financing^ 
References : 



University Faculty 
Name 

VI) 

2) ^ 



Title 



ForiTier Employers : 
Name 

ERIC 2) 



Address 

1— 



Phone 



•A 
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Personal References : ' . 

'Name ' Relationship * Address ElMli 



1). 
2) 



Are your references -on file at the Student Placement Office? Yes_ 



No 



4f 



Person to notify in case of emerRency 

Name ^ Relationship, 



Address 



I 



Health Status: 



Date last physical ^Skin Test o r Chest Xray for T.B. 

Are you presently covered by health and accident insurance - 



^ Have you missed any school during the p.aat 
six mo nths due to I l lness/ V es- I No - Desctibe. if yes___ 



Please list the courses you have taken in Child Development. Education. 
Psychology and Special Education: 




Accumulated Grade Point Average ^ " 

Child Development Grade Point Average: 

' Submit a brief handwritten statement about haw you became interested 
^"tp Child Developmer^t and what your future aspirations are in the field. 
Also, please discuss feelings you have about your experience in the field. 
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Ap£enclix;^C 

DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHER COMPETENCY ClIECKUST 
Molly 6. Gorelick * 
California State University, Northridge* 

INSTRUCTIONS t f . , • ' ' 

For Self-Evaluation, preface each statement with* 

I 

I know how t<J of * 

I am able and willing, to , • ' 



r 

For evaluation of another person, preface each statement 'witht 

He does or she' does 

Pill in the blank after each statement using the following sc-'le: 
SCAI£i 

i^-Competent in task or area and able to demonatraxe for others. 

^ 3»CoTnpetent, but not quite ready to demonstrate, for others. 

2-Competent, but there are recognizable gaps or weaknesses 
which can be handled and corrected by me (the teacher). 

i-Weaknesses more than skills. Need for consultant assistance 
or observing a skilled teacher demonstrate . f- 

0-No background. To handle this task or area needi 

a) coursework 

b) experience 

c) a & b 

(In using rating 0 - indicate whether it is Oaj Obi or Oc.) 

N - No opportuni'ty to observe (for evaluation of another person) 
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|.X'vel»pmenta4. lyKjhor C/mipflency Chocklisl lYonio and Prof^ress Report 
Directions for Suiuiinry of iiil inp.K 
. Molly C. Gorelick 



An analysis of theXresults of the Developmental Teacher Competency 

Chedclist is obtained byVotaling the ratings in each coinpetency area 

'V' ^ 
arid dividing by- the nimberXpf items in that area. At different- periods- 

of the year, the columns, nurtured I to IV, are used for self and othej? 

person's (e.g. supervisor, , dirfejctor, colleague) evaluations. Hit mean 

for each area is Irsted'and thu^ plotted on the corresponding colum-of 

the profile. The Grand Mean is oyained by totaling the means, for eaoh 

area and dividing by eight (8). th§^ total nunber of areas. 

The profile permits cc3rnparisons\between the various evaluations. 

The results are then used as a guide plan individualized pre or in . 

\ 

service training programs. • \ 



\ 



V 

The material. was developed under the project "Careers ia Integrated 
Early Childhood. Programs" , Grant No. 55-P-4514A/9-03. 
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.JlEWrtmiAL TEACHER OUteNCT OffiCKLIST PRDFI1£ AND PROGRESS REPOKT 
T hfally C. Gorelick 

'I II in 



IV 



1. Classroom 
Maitiagenient 



Evaluator: 
Date: 

Mean 



0 1 



2. Assessment 



3, Program l>esign 
and Planning 



Teacher/Child 
Relationships 
and Management 



5>^>-Staf f and Co- r-4- 
V^ker Relations 



6. professional 
yhrk Habits 



7. Parent , , 

Relationships | | 



g. Connunity 
Relationships 
and Fiesources 




1 3 . » 



Total of Kieans: 






Grand Mean: 


p4- 1 





2 3 A 



□ 

+6= 

□ 



0 1 .2 .3^ . A 0.1,2 .3. 



r 



r 



□ 



□ 

+8= 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHER dOMEETENCY CHECKLIST 



^-demonstrate for others 
3=competent, not ready demo 
2=weak, can improve by self 
Icwealc, need assistance 



Rutins 0-4 




0=no background, need: 

a) coursework 

b) experience 

c) a & b 

No opportunity to observe 



1,1.1 



1.1.2 



1.1.3 



1.1.4 



1.1.5 

1.1.6 
1.2.0 
1.2.1 





1.0.0 ^ CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (TASKS) 

1.1.0 Equipment and Materials 

Follow school procedures for maintaining 
and supplementing inventory. \^ 
Check safety of equipment and materials 
and notify director of problems. 
Arrange and rearrange equipment anrf 
materials to facilitate program. 
Organize neat placement and storage of 
materials to permit ready accessibility . 
to children and staff. 
Design and make materials (software) to 
implement learning opportunities. 
Utilize and operate Audio-Visual materials. 
Attractiveness of environment 

Design, arrange and supervise on-going 
placement of materials for Bulletin Boards 
and Visual DiapSiyg which are attractive 
and appropriate to program and childjren's 
interests. 



II 



III 



IV 




o 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHER COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 



1.3.0 Cleanliness of classroom 

1.3.1 Organize and participate with staff and 
children to clean up after using materials 
e.g. replace blocks, wipe up spills , 
tables t, run the vacutim over the^ rug, e^a. 

To tars: 



Means i 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHER COl.lPETENCY CHECKLIST 



Rating 0-4 

4=demonstrate for others 0-no background, need: 

3^competent, not re-fdy demo a) cour3e**ork 

2=weak, can improve .by self ' b experience 

c) a A b 
N - No opportunity to observe 



( 



l=weak, need assistance 



2.0.0 ASSESSMENT 



2.1.0 
2.1.1 



On-going Monitoring of Children's Pr^o^ress (for all teachers) 



2.1.2 



2.1.3 



2.1.4 



2.1.5 



Assess all children to d.etermine entry 
levels of functioning in Cognitive, Psycho- 
MoMior and Affective Domains plus Creativi- 
ty, and record results. 
Organize a schedule for implementing 
basic pre, mid and end of semester assess- 
ments plus daily ongoing evaluations. 
Use and interpret non-standardized assess- 
ment techniques, such as: non- judgmental 
observatioT.s, time sampling observations, 
anecdotal records and case studies. 
Select, administer and interpret appropri- 
ate standardized tests, such as the Pea- 
body Picture Vocatbulary Testj Caldwell and 
others designed for teacher use. 
Keep a written record and file of child's, 
level of functioning olatained from tests, 
observations, samples of children's work 
and. other sources. 



I 

*l 


11 


III 


IV 


N * 

1 










• 






f 










I, 








1 
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2 ^ 



2.1.6 



2.1.7 



» 2.2,0 



2.2.1 



2 • H • 3 



2.%. 3 



i. 



DEVELOPI^NTAL TEACHER COMPETENCy CHECKLIST 




Prescribe learning. opporturSPPiea .Isjr an, 
individual child or a grwup based on 
teacher and consultant derived assessment 
data (information) . 

Make daily assessments with staff and 
children to adjuat objectives and plans. 
These carf" be in the form of- discussions 
with wriitten notations made of decisions. 



11 ..[III 



IV 



/ 



Totals for Asisistant Teachers i 



Means: 



Ong^ing^^ojiitoi^ of-^Dev6lopmental Assistant 
Teacher PrSgress ( for Head Teachers only ) 

Use this Checklist to* obtain a profile of 
the assistant teacher's initialyComrJ^tencies 
and wealmegses. 

Maintain in assistant's file, the assess- 
ment profile of beginning competencies, 
utilize the information and data from the 
initial assessment to employ strengths of 
assistant teacher and prescribe learning 
opportunities to eliminate weakijesses. 
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2 




2.2.5 



DEVELOPMENTAL T3EACHER COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 

- \ 

t ■ . *' 

« ■ <L * 

. . % • * - . * . 

Provide daily feedbacl^- to assisHjant teSehers 

- ° ■• <^ - 
on Tevel of ^functioning - stifengths and • 

weaknesses Help the assistant teachers 

with an ongoing self evaluation monitoring 

of progress, ^ * , 

Use oumulative data to- make an end of 

semester summary of a^ssistant teacher's 

performance levels^ • m 

To/als for Head Teachers: * 



Means: 



I II 



1 11^ 



-12^ 



-12^ 
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DfiVELOPl€!lTAL TEACHER gWeTENCY CHECKLIST 



' , Ratihgfo - 4 

4=ciernonstrate for others f 0=no backgfovmci, need: 

v3=competentt not ready demo '| * a) coursework 

2*weak/ can improve 'by self b) experience 

? 1-weak, need ass i stance * ' / ^ c) a & b 

# * 

N - No opportunity to observe 
3«0,0 PROGRAM DESIGN' AND PMNNII/b ( for tall teachers ) 



3.3.1- 
3.3.2' 

3.3.3 
3.3.^ 
3.3.5 
3.4.0 

3.4.1 
3.4.2 

3.4.3 



3.1.0 Design a prograni based/ on school's philosophy, 
, . knowl'^dge of principles of learning, child 

growth and development and the results of the 
* , assessment of chilcireni ^ , , 

3,2.0 * Set up objectives in the cognitive, psycho- 
motor, affective and creative domains based 
oni knowledge of the class and, individual 
child's characteristics. 

^).3.0 Plan ob.iectives for /?:i;oups rind for individual 

children for specific time periods : 

Semester ' ^ 

Month ' / 

Week « 
Daily ' 

Time nnodules for a single day 
Designing learning opportunities ' 

Designing learning oppoj:;^7tunities for the 
group and f or JrrtSividusti children. 
Cpntinu^^y evaluate .effectiveness of 
lep^ming oppolrtunitdes . 
-^"^ Analyze and* revise learning opportuni- 
ties based on Child* responses and needs. 
t> i','' , / , 208 




II 



III 









If * 


' ' ^ " ' - ' . • '"' . » ' .>.- 








DEVELOPIVIENTai. TEACHgR COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 










I 


JI 


IIL 


IV 










* Utilize a repertoire of teaching styles ^nd 










* * ^ select a style a^ppropriate the ^roup, 










child ajid particular learning activity and 










* situation. 










3. 6. a . Demonstrate flexibility and creativity in 




















* \ * '* 

Totals for Assistant, Teachers: 










. ^. ^ — ■ ' — 


fl2= 




■rl2- 




MBan?5! 










i .„ . 

Head Teacher's trainine of 
1.7.0 DeveloDmental Assisiant Teacher (for Head Teachers 


only) 












3.7.1 Develop J^nd clearly delineate^ a 










sequential series of demonstrations. 










learning of'[»ortunities and tasks so 










that the assistant teacher knows her 










role in the design and implementa- 










tion of the program. 










3.7.2 He^lp Developmental Assistant Teacher 










to ?icquire the competencies leading to 




\^ 






the. assumption of all tasks required of 




\ 






> a Developmental Head^ Teacher* 










Totals for Head Teachersj: 




1, 




- ■ 






\ 

* \ 


rl4=' 


• 


* 

Means:" 




\ 
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DEVEIXDPMENTAL TEACHpff COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 



ERIC 



' \ Ratihg 0 - 4 

^^demonstrate for others ' 0=no background, needt 

. 3=competent, not ready demo ' a) courseWtork 

2^=weak, can improve by self b) experience 

l^eak, need assistanice . c) a & b 

. ■ . N - No opportunity to observ'e 

TEACHER/CHILD RELATIONSHIPS AND MANAGEMENT ' ' ' 

4.1.0 



4.1.1 



4.1.2 



4. L.3 



4.2.0 



•4.2.1 



4.2.2 



^.2; 3 



2,<4 



Attend to all children in the integrated 

Cl&3S» 

Divide attention and staff, among all 
children in the jclass so that- no child 
recei^^ves an ongoing inordimte amount 
.of teacher time, * 
Set up staff (assistant teacher, 
student aiders, etc.) assignments so 
that individual children and/or groups 
?:^re matched to staff who can most 
effectively work with* and relate to 
them. 

Deal with extreme 7J0sitive or negative 
* feelings toward certain children. 
Provide for and manaf^e diversity in 
Affective Domain in children who are : 

Cooperative-compliant (o.g. child who 
cooperates with rules ?^nd regul* tiohs . ) 
Apathetic-withdrawing (e.g. keeps to 
himself; remains aloof; distant.) 
Angry-defiant (e.^. chili who tre§.ts 
other children with deliberate "Cruelty, 
sere jams.) 

210 ' .. 
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DEVELOPr«ENTAL TEACHER COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 



4,3*0 . Provide' for and mana^'je diviprnit.v in Go/Jnitlve_ 



/ 



Domain in children- who a r e t 
'4^3.1 ver*y bright or ;?iffed 

4.3.2 • bright ^ 

4.3.3 . average 

4.3.4 slow 

4. 3 .5 retarded 

4»^>0 Provide for and manage diversity in Psycho-^ 

Mptor Domain in children who are t 

without sehsory deficits or handicaps ; 
\ Slid exhibit good gross sind fine motoV 
control. . \ 

4^4,2 blind \ 

4. if. 3 • • deaf 

k.k.k * orthopedically disabled 

4. 4,5 . * epileptic 
. 4. 4,6 cer*ebral, palsied ^ % 

who hav6 undiafunosed deficits 
4.4.8 who have multiple deficits 

4>5^0 Demonstrate respect for and enhance thi^, 

behavior of a child , 
4.5.1 Listen to and respond to a 'child. 

4»5.2 Be honest in explanations to ^a child. 

4.5.3 Express feelings to a child within the 

" limits of each child's tolerances. 
4^5,4 ' - Communicate so that child can understarjid 

messages. . . 
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DEVELOPMENTAXi 1EACHER COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 



4.7.2 



Provide a warm, outgoing and accept ing 



emotional clim|ite . *^ 

Express warm and. positive behaviors such 
as a smile, an embrace, etc., as an 
integral part of child/teacher inter- 

• actions. 

Provide a safe environment , 

* Provide proper supervision of all activi 
. ties. 

Execute emergency procedures in the 
event ot accident, illness, seizures, 
excessive emotional reactions.' • 



Totals t 



Means: 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TEAtJjJR COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 

Ratinffe^ O - 4 

4=derton3trate for others \ 0=no background, needi 

3=competfnt, not ready demo \ a) coursework 

' 2«weak, ean improve by self b) experience 

l=weak, need assistance % c) a 4 b 

- No opportunity to observe 

5.0.0 STAFF AND CO-WORKER RELATIONS 



5.1.1 
5.1.2 



5.1.3 



5.1^,4 



^.2.0 



5.2.1 



5.3.1 

/ 9 



.3.2 
5.3.3 



Interact harmoniously liirit^^^ • 

Be pheasant congenial 

Commxinicate directly, rather than ^\ 
, gossiping. 

Work as a member of team. 

Cooperate with the director and/or 

supervisor. 
Tolerate criticism . 

Respond positively to conittuctive 

criticism meartt to improve or correct 

work performance. 
Implement changes (Be independent from 
supervision) 

Carry out new procedurea, approaches, 

etc., without need to be reminded* 

Follow through on own. 

Be innovative^ 



Totalss 



Means: 



-8 = 



II 



III \\ 



-8 = 
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DEVELOMVENTAL TEACHER COMPETENCY CHECKLlIjT 

1 



/4'- df?monn tratf* fr»r o thorn 
3 comiietentt not re^dy demo 
2-weakt can improve by self, 
l"weakt need assistance 



O.O.O PROFESSIONAL WORK HABITS 



r:u J.O 
6.^.1 



6.5.© 



6.5.1 



no bnckf^roundp nnodj 

a) coursework 

b) experience 

c) a & b 

N - No opportunity to observe 



6«1 tO Motivation for teaching 

5*1,1 Display enthusiasm, interest for work, 

6«1.2 Go th6 extra mile to achieve results, 

6>2»0 < Punctuality 



Report to work early enough to prepare 
for children's arrival. 
Leave at the end of day after room is 
clean and propiram ?md materials pl^-^nned 
for the next day. 

Maintain and submit all reports on time. 

Creativity in teaching 

Demonstra-fe the ability to pl?*n im^^g- 
inative and stimulating programs, 
interventions and relationships. 

ProfesJ3ibnal Growth 



Read current journals in the field. 
Attend lectures and/or conferences 
;related to field (at ^least once a 
semester) . 



II 



III 
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DEVELOPMENTA'L TEACHER COMPETENCY CHECKLIST 

Enroll in workshops and/or courses to 
improve knowledge .and s4cills« 
Join ^nd become active in professional 
organizations in the field. 

Totalsi 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHER COMI'ETENCY CHECKLIST 






• 


• 


RatiriK 0. - 

4~domon. strata for others 0-no bfJckKrounci, nee^i » 
3=cotnpetent, not ready demo a) couraework 
2=w^alc,'can improve by self • b) experience 
l=weak, need assistance c) a & b 

N - No opportunity to observe 


• 


\ * 


'7.0.0 


PARENT RELATIOPJSHIPS 








> 






Provide clearlv defined channels of 


I 


II 


III 






7.1.0 
















communication. 






- 






7.1.1 




Define the manner in which articulation 










• 






between home and school can be achieved. 












7.1.2 




Set dates for conferences with parents. 












7.1.3 




Outline classroom visitation privileges. 






• 






7.1.^ 




^Outline classroom participation privi- 
leges or requirements. 












7.1.5 




Demonstrate the ability to evaluate and 
















report child's progress in terms of 
stated objectives and philosophy. 
















Totals: 
















, 1 — — 

_ \ ^ I'feanst 






\ 




St 






, • ■ ' V 
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DEVELOPMENTAL TEACHER COMPETENCJJf CHECKLIST 
Rating: 0 ^ ^ \* 



^ 0=no bJ^ck^^round , need : 
a) coursework 



^^demonstrate for others 
3==competent, not ready demo 

2=weak, can improve by seif b) experience 

;^=iWeak, need assistance e) a & b 

N - No opportunity to obseirOe 
8^0>b COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS- AND RESOURCES 



8.1 .0 Interpret the program purposes and goals to 

visitors &nd otjiservers. 

8.2.0 * Employ accepted ethical practices in communi- 
cating to others about individual children. 

8. 3*0 Identify and locate res^rcest services and 

key personnel to implement ^the child's pro- 
gram or special needs. 

Totalst 



Means: 



r3= 



II 



t3= 



X,ist items not covered- or suggestions for improving this Develop- 
mental Teacher Competency Checklist. 4 
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A ppendix D 



DISTINGUISHfeD LECTURER SERIES 1972-75 



Feb. 28, 1973 



Api il A. 1973 



April 25, 1973 



October 10, 
1971 



Nuvtmbar *14, 
19/3 



Dt^oinber 5, 
1973 



yku'ch lA, 1974 



Lecturer 

Miriam Wilson, M.D. 
Professor of Genetics,, 
use Los Angeles County 
Hospital Medical Center, 
Mariner of President's 
Committee on Mental 
Retardation. 

Richard, Koch. M.D. , 
Professor Pediatrics, 
Director of Regional 
Center for Mentally 
Retarded, Children's Hospital, ^ 
Los Angeles. 

Henry Slucki, Ph.D. 
Senior Research Assbciate 
Department 'of Huraanl Behavior 
use School of Medicine 

Joan Hodgfnan, M.D. , 
Professor of Pediatrics, 
Director of Neo-Natal 
Special Care Nurseries 
at Los Angelas County 
use Medical, Center. 

Claire Kopp, Ph.D. 
PsychologjLst - Infant Studies 
Project, Department of 
Pediatrics, Child IJevelopment^ 
at ]^IA Medical Center. 

Edward Ritvo, M.D. , 
Professor, Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, UCLA Center for 
Health Services. 

Jakob Oster, M.D. , 
Iwtemational Deague of 
Societies for tfie Mentally 



Topic 

"Genetics as Related to 
Child Development'* 



"Developmental Evaluation 
In Early Childhood" 



"Behavior Modification - 
Its Application to Young 
Children" 



"Evaluation of Maturity in 
the Newborn." 



'Piaget Assessment. 



"Clinical Neurophysiological 
Studies in Autism." 



Handicapped. Author of Mongol- 
ism, the Mentally Retarded Child , 
An ABZ of Mothels . ' 



"Follow-up over Twenty Years 
of 526 Cases of Down's 
Syndrome." 
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Date 
March 27. 

October 23, 
1974 A 



December 4, 
« 1974 • 



February 13, 
1975 

February 20, 
1975 

February 27, 
1975 



Ma^h 6, 
1975 



March 13,- 
1975 

March 20, 
1975 



April 17, 
1975 



May 1, 1975 
May 8. 1975 



Lecturer . \ 

Wendy Johnston, Fh.D. 
.Profess6r of Life Sciences 
Pasa^ie»a City College. » 

IP 

Solon Samuels, M.D. , 
Diplatnate of the Ac[erican 
Board of Psychiatry and 
Consisting Psychiatrist 
Exceptional Children's 
Foundation. 

Marvin Weil, M.D. , 
Director of Pediatrics and 
Neurology, Harbor General 
Hospital; Associate Professor 
of Pediatrics and Neurology 
UCLA. . 

Dr. EviSiCoda, Director 
Kennedy Child Study Center 

Edward Ritvo, M.D. 



Mr. Robert Huc±>ert, Director 
Vocational Independence 
Program, Foundation for the 
Junior Blind J 

Dr. Ralph Goddard 
Consulting Psychiatrist 
Crippled Children's Society 
Los Angeles 

Dr. Edgar Lowell, Director 
John Tracy Clinic 



Topic 

"Prepared Childbirth 
ElxRerience." 

Film: "The Story of Eric." 

"A Transactional Analysis 
Theory of Child Developoent . " 



"Neurological Correlates ^ 
of Spontaneous Behavio^;-' 



"The Mentally Retarded Child 
in the Family." 



/ 



"The. Autistic Child in the 
Family." * . / 

"The Blind Child in the ^ 
Family," - \ 



"The Qrthopfedically, Handi- 
capped Child in the Family.'*" 



"The Deaf Child y\ the Family. 



"The Cerebral Palsied Child 



Dr. Carole Hatcher, Director 
of Curriculun and Psychologist in the Family." 
Spastic Children's Foundati'on 



Frank Hewett, Ph.D. Professor 
Graduate School of Education 
University of California, L.A. 

Ray Barj^ch. Professor 
Special Education, CSUN 



"The Einotionally Disturbed 
Child in the Family." 



"The Learning Disabled Child 
in the Family." 



Dr. Leo Buscaglia, Professor 
University of Southern California 
Department of Education 



Video: "Love in the Classroom. 
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Appendix E 



SAMPLE. DAILY LESSON PLAN 



A. Permanent: Displays : 

1. Rats . 

2. 'Fish Tank 

B. On-Going Displays : 



1. Magnets - * 7. Beans planted by^ children 

2. Sweet potato ^ Salt crystals ^ - f 

3. Avacado seed and plant 9. Evaporation expLerijnent 
* 4. Shells ' 10. Shape bulletin)'boa|rd 

5. House plants * 11. Valentine bulliet in* board 

6. Flower seeds; planted by children 12. Spring bullet:ai bqard 

• * 13. Height chart 

* . . • *^ ' 

Open Shelves with Materials Available to Children at any Tiine : 

-7—- — - * ' ^ ^ 

1 . Puzzles , t: ^ 

2. Form board ^ ^ 

3. Stringing b^ads ^ These are frequently 

4. Geo boards and rubb^er bands removed and other 

5. Lego materials put in their 

6. Nuts and bolts ^ place. ^ 

7. Crayons " - • \ * 

8. Pencils. ^ ' 

9. Felt itlarking pens 

10. Scissors y 

11. ^ Paper . " , 



I 



D. Housekeep ing Are^ : May be used at any time 



1. Refrigerator^ sink, stove, pots and pans, dishes 

2 . Dress -up clothes , shoes , hat6 , purses . , 

E. Interest Centers: 



1- Art Table : Batiking ^ 



-1 

Qbrjective to create individual designs and g^periment 
with color on cloth. The teacher will be a resource 
person . * « . ' 

Materials - staple white cotton cloth (6" x 10") onto 
shirt cardboat^ (9" x 12"). Mix one each: red. blue, 
green, and yellow food coloring with water in n^argarine 
cups. 10 eye droppers. 1 » 

Direct ions - children will draw colored water Into eye 
droppers and release liquid onto cotton material. The 
colors will run, together and overlap* creating 'designs . 
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Housekeeping Area, : Cofn meal and coffee ground? 

Qbiective - td provide a media for- tactile experience. 
•Miiterials - 3.0" 30"^ shallow plastic tray filled with 

* corn-nreal coffee ground mixture on a square tabl6. 
L^rge metal spoons, small' piastre si5oons . plastic medi- 
cjlnl bottles ^th caps of varying sizes placed in tray. 
Directions child may use hands in mixture, or spoon 
mixture Into .bottles or fUl bottles using hands. 

^lanipulative Area : Topthpick and pea structures , , 

' Obje ctive - fine motor development,*^ stimulating imagi-na 
tion"and"problem-solving ability. Teacher will act as 
a sq^ree^erson . . • • 
' MaCertal'^ -'^t.h§ ^li^^hp before, take a one pound'' package 
of dried' :whdre- peas^and divide package into three pie 
\tins. four bver .each pan a small bottle of food - 
Iolc)ring*<%n6 red, one green, one yellow) and add water 
jLtil neas are covered in colored vater. Soak pver- 
<&$ght. ' The next morning. Spread perfs dn cookie , tin 
\iakbake at 35 G° for' ten minutes. - 
..Porctass use:,. Divide- colored, peas in.to margarine^ 
.cups' for individual us?e and have two. boxes of rountled 
wooden toot hp^ks available.* i • . . . ^ 

Directions* - children will stilcV toothpicks into peas 
TonEuTnr^niftials or* structure^. . 

A. Cognitive Area : Following a pattern ^ 
Qbiective - learn" to follow a pattern 
M aterials ' - Peabody ' Kylophenf . mallet, and colored 
_ chips from Peabody Kit Spread, out on table. 

* , Directions -' child:' chaoses many or few colored chip9 

' ihd' connects them in a string. He . then takes the. mal- 
let ^and'hits the*^ cf^rresponding colored "bar on the xyio; 

* phone to create a./melody that is directly related to 
the assembled patfrGrn- of colored^, chips . 

. , . . ■ . • ' ■ • - 

5 . RuR- Agea -: * ' . . • 

Objective - cognitive and psychomotor domains 
Materials alphabet blodks , .styrofoam squares, wooden 
hammers, and"^ n^ils. ' , 

Directions - the alphabet blocks hayp animals inside 
that corre spond with the block '-s letter. The children 
are to match blocks and animals. They also can inter- 
lock blocks or just build with them. The other mate- 
rials are for "hammering into the styrofoam. 

Outside Time: (45 minutes) 



1 . Grass Area : . * 

Tumblinil mats and maze are set up for gro^Si^^ motor 
activity. « 

2. Patio: , Carpentry ' ^ 

Objective - fine muscle, hand/eye coordination, cre^tiv 
— ^ ity, 'social experience . 

. Materials * - saw horses / saws , hammers , nails, vts^s , 
variou^s sizes of wood. - 

3. Outer Y^rd : Permanent equipment 

^, Trikes, wagons , easels and paint, playhouse^ saipdbQx^ 
' rainbow climber with ^smdboK, small slide, ladder box, 
VW car,* g^s pump. \ - ^* ^ ' , 

g; gnack : [■ ^ - * ' * ^ 

Obj e.ct ive - provide nutrition apd encourage socializa- 
tion. 

Materials - oranges , thart are ^quartered , set in baskets 
Small papeV cups, napkins, two-cup pitchers, milk. 

Direct ions - bclskets are placed on tables to be passed 
arpund b/ children. Cups and napkins are placed by 
each chair. Children will. fill their- cups by pouring 
from the two -cup pitcher. 

» *♦ 

H. Music : Rhythmic activity 

Object ive - reproduce rhythmic sounds with body and 
rhythm sticks. Creative and affect>ive domains/ 

Materials - rhythm stiqks for each* child.' Metronome. 

DiVi^ct ions - show metronome and how it voj;ks . Demon- 
strate fast an3 slow beats. Have childrei^ follow move- 
ment using rhythm sticks. Then allow chiljdrert. to use 
whole body to move tp rhythm. 

I. gtor y : ''Caps for Sale" \ ^ * ^ / 

Object ive - pr^omote listening skills *as well as parti- 
cipation through imrtation. 

Materials - book: "Caps for^Sale" ^ ^ 

> >^ " ^Direct ions - teacher reads story and encourages parti- ' 

cipation from children to imitate monkey .sounds. 
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Appendix * . ' 

uestions and Guidelines in 

, Curriculum Design 

• by ■ " 

Molly C. Gorelick, Ed.D. 

WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES? . ' ' '• 

A. Source and Screening of instructional objective (Tyler 1950) 

1. .Society ' Two. Philosophy of Education 

2. Learner 

3. Subject Matter Screens Psychology of Learning 

B. ^Taxonomy af objectives . (Bloom, 1956) (Krathwohl, eit ^1 1964) 

1 . Cognitive « * 

2. Affective 

i 3. Psychomotor- ^ ^ * 

£. Typology of objectives (Gorelick 1963) 

1. Global . . 

2. Major 

3 . Minor 

4. Operational . , 
D. • Selecting behavioral/operational objectives 

II. WHAT LEARNti^G OPPORTUNITIES WILL* ACHIEVE THESE OBJECTIVES? 

A, Appraising learner's entry behavior relative to objective 

1.. Written pre-test 

2. Verbal pre-te$t 

3. -Systematic recorded observations 

4. Other 

*■ » 

B. Appraising how student learns - recognizing that learners 

differ in : * . 

, * 1. Sense mo^ali tide's employed in learning 

. , 2. Drive, interests, motivation 

3. Rate at which learning takes plac^ ^' 

4. gtep size of material learner can handle 

5. Reactions to teaching styles - . 

6. Nature of learning strengths - 
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Questions and 'Guidelines in 

Curriculum Design !>/ - • * , 

Molly C. Gorelick, E(^*D. , ' " % ' 

Page 2. / 

C. Otilizirig- principles of learning in designing and selecting , 
teaching^materials * and activities 

1. Discriminability of stiijrulus 

2 . lijvariance 

* 3. Focus of attention ^ . . 

4*. Tlctive response , , 4 

5. Frttpetition 

' 6. Reinforcemejit (primary or secondary) 

7. 5^eedback 

8. Branching 

9. Relevant practice 
10. T^ach for transfer 
n. Overlapping 



III. HOW SHALL THESE LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES BE. ORGANIZEDf 



B, 



Criteria 

1. Continuity 

2 . Sequence 

3. Integration 

Elements 

1. Concepts 

2. Values * 

3. Skills 



Principles _ . 

1. Learning Hderachies (Gagni 1968) 
Chronologipal . . 

Simple to difficult or vice versa 
Geographical expansion 
Logical 
Psychological 



2.. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 



IV. HOW\ SHALL THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE OBJECTIVES BE EVALUATED? 

A. Assessing change in terminal beKavior 

1. Written post-test 

2. Verbal. post-test \ * , 

3. Systematic recorded observations ^ 

4. Other ^ ' ^ 

B. Utilizing results to determine effectiveness of 

inS^tructional paradigpi 

1. Identify appropriate improvements 

2. Eliminate weaknesses » * ' * 

3. . Imple^nent and extend effective and desirable outcpmes 
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Office of the GovEfiNOR 

• STATE CAPITOL 

^ ''^^Tvc^::?^''' AUSTIN. -fEXAS 7871 1 

. , • March 13, 1974 



Dr. Molly C. Gorelick 

California State University, Northridge 
^18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge, California 91324 

Dejir Dr. Gorelick: 

*■ ** , 

I read with interest a description of your work with the integration 
of handicapped preschoolers in Education Daily . 

In Texas, as irf many states, there is emphasis on gettipgat least 
the mildly handicapped children into the regular classroom. We call 
this emphasis I "Plan A" and it is generally bein^ implemented suc- 
cessfully. It is an expensive program, however,^ and legislators 
tenKj to be interested and concerned about expensive programs'. 

Our office has been charged with the task of investigating the effects 
of the mainstream concept, not only on the handicapped children, 
bat the tegular students as well. We are also interested in identify- 
ing the characteristics of programs which are particularly successful. 

It appears to me that the work you are^ doing at Calitornia State 
University relates to. our interests. I would be very appreciative 
if you could send me additional information on your pro ject, wdiat 
you are doing>* the effect you are having, and'the tools you have 
developed. 



Thank you% 



Sincerely, 



Ronald M. Howard ^ 
Director of Evaluatio" 
Governor's Off.ice of Educational 
Research and, Planning 



RMH: jg 



I 
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CENTRAL SUSQUEHANNA INTERMEDIATE UNIT 

P. O. BOX 213 — LEWISBURG, PENNA. 17837 
717-524-4431 

May 2, 1974 * ' 



Dr, Gorelick^ 

.California State University • 
ISllf-Nordhoff Street 

Northridge, California 91324 , ^ 
Dear l&r. Gprelick: 

1 have just finished reading* a review of your work ( Report pn Education 
Research March 13,' 1974 ) integrating varicfus kinds^of handicapped children 
in^:o regular pre-school programs. T have been working with the same thrust 
for three years. 

I would appreciate: * ^ 

1. A more^otnplete teprint of your worl^ . . 

2. The Developmental Teacher Competency Checklist - and any 
gutjdelines for its^ use / 

3. How would I get a copy to review, buy or reat your film ^ 
"A Child is a Child" ^ 

I am delighted to read about your work. I am administrating a program 
in a rutal Appalachian region, where both pre-school centers ^nd i:hildren with 
various deficits are widely spread. 

Your program's emphasis not only fits the geographical and population 
characteristics of my area, but placing handicapped children in a normal 
peer group will always maximize the social learning possibilities. We work 
in Day Care centers, and Head Start programs. Enclosed are program, descrip- 
tions of the two models I use heiffe. 

Thank yoij, for any help you can give me. 

Sincerely, 



Adrienne M. Levin 

Supervisory Pre-School Programs 



AML : mkc 

Enclosures 
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SupiriifitafiMnI of f ubllc Intlrucilon 
ofid Dlr«cler of Rducallon 



STATE OF CALIFOHNIA 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

gTATE CDUCATIOM lUlLDINO. 721 CfiPnOL UAVL SACMMENTO tMH 

March 6, 197^ 



D^. Molly C. Gorcilck . ^ 

Asaoclaie Professor Ind Project Director 

Fre-School Laborf tory 

California State University, Horthrldge 

Morthrldec, California 9132^ 

Dear Dr. Gorellck: 

Sone tljM ago you wexy kind enough to send ne a\ set of descriptive materials 
regarding the project "Careers in Integrated Eai^ly Childhood Prograas" which 
equips teachers with the particular caapetencies needed for the integration of 
handicapped children. 

I have forwarded the. jaaterlals to'Mx*. Leslie Brinegar, in order that he and the 
other aeabers of the spelbial education staff will have the opportunity to famil- 
iarlM' themselves with the special program of Norjbhridee. 

As you know, «ie Master Plan for Special Ittucation has a particular taiphaslB on 
seizing as many of the handicapped as possible in the regular school program.. 
Properly equipped and sensitive regular school staffs will be critical the 
success of this aim. Your program may be able to help us as we begin td gradually 

rlement the Master Plan. , * 

Thanks very much for sharing this prtgram information with us. 

«i Sincerely, 




WII£^ RICES 



WR:DPG 




Provinoe of BAknitol^ 
Department 6f Bducation 



Robert Fletcher Building 
1181 Portage Avenue 
VWnnipeg; Manitoba, 
n3C 0V8 

May's, ^37^ 



Or. Corel ick 

•iCalifornia State University 
No rth ridge- 

rem Nordhoff Street 
r^ortHrldge. California 



Dear Dr. Gorel i ck: 



I read with iriterest a br ief art i cle on your research in the 
Report On Education Research. '\le are examining the various components 
of special education with a view to planningfor and implementing mandatory 
legislation.. As i,s often the case, marly of our teachers in the Man i to^ 
Public Sc^obl system, are unprepared to work with haryiUapped children in 
the integrated classroom even with comjJetant backup supports; Cc^sequentl y , 
in-service and pre-service is of high prrprity in the Successful implementation 
of mandatory legislation. The plan you have developed for .teaching teachers 
fcQ teach has a number of aspects that sound good and I would like to know- 
more about it, i.e., in what way is the process carried out, what is the 
tipe frame, the prerequisite skills (if any), the follow-up and if you've 
identified celtain special supports that are necessary to the integrated 
classroom. Ci^lainly, the Developmental Teacher Coraptency Checklist as 
well as any othe\ infurmation you might ^ath6r together would be appreciated. 



S incerel y. 




Sharon £. Campbell 

Economist - Education Planning- 



SEC/lb 
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dubnoff center 

For Child Development and Educatiorva* Therapy 

June 10, 1974, 



Ms. Mol'^ Goreliok, Ed.D. ' . ' 
California State University ^ Northridge 

Pre-Sohool Lab Project - - ' . 

18111 Novdhoff Street ' - 
Northridgej California' 91224 

Z^eor Dr. Goreliak: 

Your pamphlet titled "Presahools Willing to Intdgrate ^Children with Handicaps'' 
has been extremely helpful to us both in referring families who call uc , 
wanting a program and for fi"nding schools for children who for one rem^j'-n 
or another ^have to leave ova* program. 

I spoke on the telephone to your searetoj^y mtd i^equested that she send 
Villa E9lperanza in Pasadena a copy of the pamphlet. I also requested five 
additional copies for menbers on oia^ staff who frequently make referrals 
to fami lies . 

I realize that the .demand for the pamphlets has been great and that yarn' 
supply is limited.^ If you cayinot sytpply m with as mmy as five more copies, 
we will certainly understand and appreciate what is available, 
n 

^ * Sincerely^ 

ArleyvB Rich 

Educational Therapist ' ^ 
Handicapped 0iildren's 
Em^ly Education Program 



AR/pw 
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10526 Victory Place • North Hollywood. California 91606 • (213) 877-5678/984-3604 

LlCHNSeO DV STATE DEPT OF MtNTAl MYGIENf ! MEMBER L A REGION WELFARE PLANNING COUNCIL NON PROFIT SCHOOL/NON SECTARlAW 



Louglas-Chcrrokee Head Utart 
City Education Buildrnc 
Alcoa, Tennessee, 37701 

April la, 197/1 
Dr. Molly' tJ- Gorelick 

California State University, Northridce 
18111 Nordhoff Street 
Northridge^ Csjrlifornia 91324 

Dear Dr.. Gorelick: 

ft 

As Staff Development Coordinator of the seven-county Head 
Start Program here in East Tennessee, I would like to request 
that you send us further information regarding the training 
tools mentioned in the March 27, 1974 issue of Report on 
Education of the Disadvantaged — specifically the film, 
"A Child Is A Child" and the Developmental Teacher Competency 
Checklist. 

We are trying to geSr up to. quality performance in our 
efforts to mainstream handicapped children in our Head Start 
Program, and I '-am hopeful that your toofs might prove useful 
during our pre-service training efforts in August and September. 

Thanko for your efforts in this field, and additional thank 
for- your , at tent ion to this request. ^ 

Sincerely, 

/ 

^ Kaye Davis 

Assistant Director 
Douglas-Cherokee Head Start 
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FFICE OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 



:HARD M. CLOWES. Suf^orintondent 



August 20, 1974 



Molly C. Gorelick, Doctor of Education 
Preschool Project Direttor . 
-Career and Integrated Early Childhood Programs 
Home Economics Department 
.California State University^ Northridge 
Northridge/ California 91324 - . ; 

Ll^ar Dr. Gorelidk: 

I would appreciate it if you would forward a copy of the directory identi- 
fying preschools which integrate children with handicaps^ 

I intend to use it in mv role as a school psychologist as well as a model 
proposing a. similar Vesource in the different, geo^graphic locations in 
Los Angeles County. ' ^ » ^ 

Thank you for 5^our cooperation and material in this matter. 
Sincerely yours, 

Wyli</ T; (*aptain. Psychologist 
Diagnostic Kduca^;Lon Team 
Language Disorders , 
Division of Special Education 

WTC:jd 



LOS ANGELES COUNTY EDUCATION CENTER • (213) 922 61 11 ^ 




9 K)0 t AST IMPERIAl HIGHWAY ■ DOWNEY CALIf^OPrjIA 90?4? 




EASE 



II INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON SPECIAL EDUCATION 
If CONGRESO INTERNACIONAL PARA LA EDUCACION ESPECIAL 

MADRID (ESPAfsiA), 25-28 JUNIO 19.74 



^' MARIA soft I A WO 
Presidente del Comiti Ejdeutivo 

Oria, 1 . ^ 

. TIfs. 261 04 21 
MADRlD-2 

Dr. Molly Gore lick 

600 June Street \ 

Los Angles, "Calif. 90004 

U.S.A. 



Madrid, July 3, 1974. 



Dear Dr. Gorelick, ' * . . 

' > i 

I hereby take the opportunity to thank you -for having sent us 
tTle very interesting film, "A Child is a Child," whicK'Prof. Eloisa 
Lorenzo handed over to us. * * 

Jt was shown during the Congress hero in Modrid with great 
success, and peoplfc showed great* interest in the subject. 

* - ' • 

\vThc Conqress, I think, con be called a greofc success with around 
2j0C0 peoplo assisting, and I think it was a great opportunity for 
collcguGs from all over t^^L wqrld to meet and discuss^ this so impor- 
tant theme. * . ^ 

pnbe again I want to thank'you, and please notice that if I can 
bis of eny further help to you^ddn't hohsitate write me. 



Yours sincerely 1^ 




Marfo Soriano 



MG/gst, 
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CGNFEtCENCES AND LECTURES 



•4 



Date 

March 1972 



1971-1972 



August 
1972 



September 
1972 



Conference > 

Ameridin Association 
on Mental Deficiency 
RegioTt II - use 



McDonnel School ^ 
for the Handicapped 
(lecture) 

Stoner Elementary 
Sdhool <lectureO 

Cooperative Preschool 
of Glendale Methodist 
School (lecture) 

Spring Caravan - ' 
Southern CatlifoTgnia 
Associatiop for the 
Education of Young 
Children" (SCAEYC) 



California' -State 
College - San Jose 
California State 
College - Fullerton 



Topic 

Film Festival 
Seminar . ^ 



International 
Cbngress of 
Psychology 

National Rehabilita- 
tion 'Association 



Locatfion 



University 
of^Scuthem 
California - 
Los Angeles 



^Toilet 'Training East Los 
the Retarded./' Angeles 



*'Individualizing'West Los 
In St rue t i om ' ' An gele s 



"Understanding 
Dif f er;ence,s in 
Abilities. " 

"^he Preschool 
Laboratory and 
Setting,. " 



Meihber of audit 
team Title VI 
Projects for 
training 
teachers of TMR 



•'I'm J(^eady Mom, 
Are Vou i 



''University 
Students ' Atti- 
tudes Toward 
the Mentally 
Retarded: A 
Decade After 
Kennedy. " 



Glendale 



Preschool 
Laboratory; 
California . 
State Uni- 
i/ersity , 
Northridge 

California 
State Uni- 
versity, San 
Jose . 

California 
State <Uni- 
versity , 
Fullerton . 

Tokyo , Japan 



Puerto Rico 
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Date 

Notrember 
1972 



January 
1973 . 



■January 
1973 . 



January 
1973 



February 
1973 



March 
1973 



April 6^-7, 
1973 



April 22-28, 
1973 



May 28-30, 
1973 



Co nfer ence . , 

, , 

'American Assoc iaL ton 
on Mental Deficiency 



Teachers of 
Individualized 
Learning (TOIL). 

Center for Training^ 
in Community Psy- . 
chiatry 



California State 
Psychological Assn 



California Assn. 
for the Education 
of Yourfg Children 



American Association 
on Mental Deficiency- 
University of 
Southern California^ 

American Association 
on Mental Deficiency 
Region II 

Council for * 
Exceptional 
Children 
(Mational) 

American Association 
on Mental Deficiency 
(National) 



Topic 



Location 



"Drugs Tor the University of 

Special Student- California at: 

Facts and Fal- Los Angeles 
lacies." * 



"Educationally 
vHandicapped. " 



Teaching '^^^^ 
Lfeaming Para^ 
dlgm in Counsel- 
ing Parents of 
MR\" 

''Is\Th«re a 
Consensus in 
Univarsfty Stu- 
dentsV Course 
Expectations? " 



Los Afrgeles 
^City High 
''S.chool / 

L6s Angeles 



Oal<:3Land 



Jlntegr\ation of Los Anp.ele^ ^ 
ChillllA with , 



Handicaps into the 
'Normal* Preschool." 



Film Festi\^t 
Seminar 



To disseminate 
information about 
the project 




Los Angeles 



Extend knowledge* Sap Diego 
in the field. \ \ 



ill^^ 



"Attitudes 
Toward the Re- 
tarded" paper 
presented . 
Film: "A Child 
Is a Child" shown 



At lahta 



23^ 



Date 



Conference 



Topic 



Location 



September 10, Southern California 
1973 Resource and Traininj', 

Center - Head Start 



September -15, National Rehabilita- 
1973 •• tion Association 

(California) 



September 22, 

»1973 « 



November 7- 
10, 1973 



December 7, 
1973 



December 7 , 
1973 



January 28, 
1974 



February l5 , 
1974 



Santa Barbara 
County Health 
Departtlient 



National Association 
for the Education pf 
Young Children 



Paper: "'What's Palm Springs 

in a Label'' and 

film: "A Child ^ 

Is a Child" and 

••I'm R^ady Mom. Are 

You?" shown^ 



Discussion about 
the project and 
film: "A Child 
Is a Child" shown. 



Long" Beach- 
Queen 'Mary 



Santa Barbara 



California Inter-' 
agency Council on* 
-Family Plahnin^^ , 

Southern California 
Association for the 
Education of Young 
Children. SCAEYC 
Caravan . 

University of . 
California. Los 
Angeles - UCLA 
Graduate School of 
Education Dean's 
Cojancil 

Fourth Interdisci- 
plinary Seminar: 
Piagetian Theory and 
Its Implications for 
the. Helpirjg Profession 



Conducted work-, 
shop on Sex 
^Education for 
the Mentally 
Retarded. 



Discussion about Seattle 
the project and 
film: "A Child 
-Is a Child" shown, 

••Sex Education San Die^o 
for the Mentally 
Retarded" . 

••What's in a' California 

Label" and film: State Uni- 

••A Child If a versity. 

Child'' 'g^ho^. ' Northridge 



••Integrating 
Children, with 
Handicaps" . 



••Classification-^ 
of Concept . 
Representations* 

s . 



University of 
Ca;Lifornta. 
•Los Angeles 



Los Angeles 

use 



Dill r 

March 
1974 



March 1,2, 
1974 



March 22, 
1974 . 



April "14-20°, 
1974 



April 25-28, 
197.4 



June 2-8, 
1974 



November 22, 
1974 



December 11, 
1974 



December 13- 
16. 1974 

March 7, , 
1975 



(Jon fc rc'iK'f 

* 

'AmcM'jcan A« Social ioti 
'^on Mental Doficiency 
Region II 



•California Associa- 
tion for ^he 
Education of Young 
Children , ^, 

Fede^^ation of Pre- 
Schodl and Community 
Educatibn Centers 
Inc^ - Head Start • 
project 

Council for 

Excep t ibnal Chi Idrea 



Topic \. 



Western Psychological 
Association 



National Institute - 
of Mental Retardation- 
AAMD National 

Nationaf Association 
for the Education 
of Young Children. 



Vista Del Mar 
Adoption Guild 
(lecture) 



President's •Committee 
on Mental Retardation 

American Association ^ 
on Mental Deficiency 



. hocal' I oil ^ 
l>oM Aii}\i: I e.*: 



Co-Chaliinan 
of Film kest ival , 
1974, Fi\Lm: ''A 
Child Is 4 Child'' 
shown . 



"A thild Is a .\ San Diego 
Child" shown, 



"The Child with Los Angeles 
a Handicap" . 
Film: "A. Child 
Is a Child" shown. 



"Teacher Self-. ^ New York 
Assessment Proc- 
esses: Preparing^ < 
Teachers for , ; 

Integrated Set- 
tings", 

".Predicting Pre- San Francisco 
sjchoolers ' * 
Activity Choices". 

Co-Chairperson of Torontol 
Film Theatre ^ " Canada \ 



'Classification Washington 



D,C. 



Los Angeles 



of Concept 
Representations 
Schema", 

"Heredity and 1 
Environment - 
Important* Facr 
tors in Your 
Child's Develop, 
ment", - 



Particip*ate<i in San Francisco 
Group Seminar/ 



Film Festival 
Seminar. 



Los Angeles , 

use 
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Dat:e 

March 7, 
1975 



April .2, 
1975 



April 24, 
1975 

May 18-23/ 
i975 



Conference 

Cal I forn in Si nle 
IV^ycho lof^ica 1 Assn . 
and California Assn. 
of School Psycholo- 
gists and Psychome- 
trists 
* 

Pacific Oaks College 
(lecture) 



Cotincil for Excep-. 
tional Children 

AmericSn Association 
on Mental Deficiency 



. Topic 



Lot^at ion 



**Mannst reanun)* Anahe ini 
Children with 
Disabilities - 
A Word of Caution.*' 



Presentation of- JPasadena 
findings of the 
"l^^reers" project. 

'•^he Right Start: Los Angeles 
Early Education*'. 



^ilm Theatre 
Seminar. 



Portland, 
Oregon . 
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Appendix t 



VITAE 



Gertrude Wood 




Ed,D,, University of Southern California, 1950. 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office (Retired) 
Ten years coordinating the Child ancj Youth Study Program. 
Six years Chairman of Inter-Departijiental Committee on Early, 
Childhood Education. 

Sik j^^ears coordinating programs for Gifted children and* ' 
youth. ^ 
Coordinator (Director) of five annual conferences on Early 

Childhood Education, ^ ^ / 

University teaching: University of Southern California; 

University of California^ Los Angeles-; 

University of Maryland. 
Currently frie *lanc6 consultant to public aTnd private schools 
and to , universities . * * 
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CAREERS IN lOTBGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOp PROGRAMS 
California State University, Wort bridge 



^ PROJECT EVALUATION FQRM 

* >. 

By . . ^ ' ■ " ■ . , 

Gertrude Vfood, EdiD. ^ 

. ^ , ^ . ■" ' 

FLease vrite your evaluation un^er each Rroject- Objective. 

■ _ / . ^ ■ . ^' a . ^ 

I* Establish and develVDp new care^era positions for -students vhose terminal- 
degree vould be the baccalaureate or masters. Provide letters of completion 
of training for integrated preschool positions as follows: a) Clinical , 
Director; b) Developmental Teacher; - c) Deyelopmental Assistant J 
d) Student Ai^de. 

Students were intcfHiriewed representing various cartTer positions, or 
levels of ca;reer prepfuration. \ 

a) Child development majors, recreation majors, graduate students w^io 
had completed 1-2-or 3 semester in the Project Program and served 
as aides. 

b) Advanced Project trainees with majors in child development and 
psydhology who werfe serving as developbental assistant teachers. 

cX Fbrmer trainees of ^he project who are employed in public schools as 
preschool or early childhood teachers and as developmental teachers 
, in child care centers 1 • , 

Th^ cor^ training program will provide knowledge and competency in: 

!• Understanding differences in the groiwth and development of preschool 
children in cognitive, motor aiSd affective domains. 

In iAterviews with the einployers of former trainees of "^he project, 
all agreed that this groixp had remarkable understanding of individual 
cliddren, xise of equipment and materials, how to plan environmental 
"set-ups" but need^further help in working with .groiips of children. 
Booployers^ were^ very impressed witl^ the congorehensive understanding 
of individual children, in their "caring" attitudes toward all 
children (handicapped and normal) and in the sui>erior skills they 
h^d in working with parebts, 
• X Former trainees who. were interviewed and are now employed in public 
i ^d private early childhood education schools, child care centers, 
and .nursery schools expressed the feelings of confidence in their 
j> iinderstandlng the children with whom they worked. HDwever, they 
felt a need for some type .of "advanced seminar" to help them cop^ 
wifth practical problems faced in their new positions away from the 
more ideal training situation of the project - e.g., (l) how to 
maintain their idealism, (2) how to apply their knowledge ^d skills 
which may be beyond "real life" working situations, (3) more traininc 
in working with parents, i|pid (U)' how ^o bring in 6i>eclalists and 
resource people that were noiSf%^adil^ available at the prdject training 
center . 
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2» Qnploylng standardized measures and designing clinical Instrumi^nts 
I for assessing pre- and post -Intervention behaviors* . 

i ^ - * * k * ' * 

Beginning and advanced students (trainees) discussed their knowledge 

and use of clinical Instrumenta^ for assessing &eeds and charcu^teristics 

of Children. It appeared from their coionentSy specialists usually 

^ administered tests and assessment Instzniments and the meaning atad* 

* Interpretation of such information was "gained through staff meetings 

^ and lab sessions at the project center. .Since none of. the employed 

former trainees mentioned these techniques, but did state the need 

for knowing more about obtaining services of specialists ^ the training 

program might br^ng more emphasis on %rtilch techniques can properly 

. be used by teachers and bow specialized help can be obtained. 

3' Constructing behavioral objectives for groups and Individual children. 
U. Prescribing appropriate learning opportunities for groups and individual 
children. 

3* Changing prescriptions based on systematic assessment. 
6, Designing InnovatJLve materials emd methods for use ^th pireschool 
children of varying abilities. 
, 7f "Maintaining adeq'^iate records . , ^ 

► ,. 

Cooxprehenslve records are maintained for eacli child In the Lab , Preschool, 
^alnees frequently refeirecj to specialized and informal records, 
standardized tests^Blnelb, Beabody, Denver Developmental Scale, etc.)* 
in their project training in xmderstandlng and learning to. appreciate 
the differences and similarities of children both normal- and handicapped. 
; No specific mention was made by trainees regarding constructing 

behavioral objectl^s, but this. coul4 have been d^e to. the evaltiators 
notr asking specific questiotis regarding this. 

The attitudes of the trainees and former trainees- reflected , a total ^ 
and holistic view of children as individuals, of course this is always 
a question in any type of teacher educartion. hpw artlctilate are teachers 
and. others in specifying the ajjyprbaches to the .study of children tb - 
» th^ir application to "prescriptions"".' 
Through daily staff conferences ^focus^d xipon children, trainees are 
learning how best to plan (pre scribe) and re*-assess( change prescriptions) 
programs and methods needed by children. Much enphas is. seems to be 
placed on these significant professional techniques in the training 
\ project- * . . ^ ' V ^ . ' * 

In observing the jxrojiect preschool facilities, there ras much evidence 
of innovative materials^ anti methods and reflected knowledge of 
Individtial differences among youQg children as learners. 

B. Budgeting and purchasing pai^slmonlously for the program. 

Ther? was 430 opportunity ta study and review the budget. However, 
as was Indicated above, innoyative oi^terlals and equipment were 
observed in tfie preschool facilities. .Mos% were made by trfdnees, 
staff or parents and were obviously designed to meet the n^eds of 
^the various types of children wjio attend the school. The facilities 
are attractive euid functional % 
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9. Conducting parent conferences and involving porenti in the program. 

Parents aa well as advanced trainees discussfed the many ways 
parents art involved in the program. Parents are free to come 
to the school at aiv tljne rather than on a scheduled basis. 
Trainees get to know the parents as they bring and pick up their 
" children. Some parents are students at the University and are 
Able to have ■»« frequent contact with the staff afid traijaees.- 
A parent group meets monthly with discussions by specialists, 
activities tgr parents to help in the school pr9gram, socials, 
etc A formal pe^-ent, conference with teachers and trainees 
are 'held once a montiiT Parents reported they learned what to 
look for in good schools for their children. 

10. Interpreting the goals of the program to the on- and off-campu? 
conamnity. .. • , 

parents and trainees ejqpressed the need for greater vis ibiilty 
for the project. Parents and trainees seem to learn about the 
preschool through \miversity announcements, newspaper articles, 
and>ofessors teaching in other departments. This is often true 
for* new and ejcperimental programs and it is difficult to itredict 
the values of over-expesure - 



Extend and utilize existing on- and off-cJunpus resources in the trainli^ 
for new careers. 

1. Enrich training through utilization of various department facultiefi ' 
and resources. 

ALL trainees and former trainees discuased the many lectures, 
discussions, lab sessions, and class meetings with faculty members 
Croin Ottiler departments of the university, - Psychology, Speech, 
Recreation, tone Economics, Music, Art, Physical Education. Such 
. , contacts vere appreciated but there seemed to be a general f celling 
that theoretical materials brought through these contacts were not 
as realisticaU^y helpful as welre the curriculum lab and regular 
staff meetings offered by the project center. Agalaj this frequent 
controvfersy of /theory Into/vs. practice". 

The great value of specialists and resource persons in assessing 
• and demonstratiiijg techniques with children was most frequently 
C3q>ressed by alT persons we interviewed. 

•2. Provide field experiences to on- and off -campus day care centers, 
private and public preschools and clinics. 

The field experiences gained by assignments to on- and off -campus 
chUdrena centers 'was again one of the most frequently and positively 
mentioned. " " . 

•j. Utilize the ou-campua i^ultl-medla aud,io7Vlsual department. • 

Use of video-taping of working with the children was highly rated 
in both greater vmderstandlng of children and for trainee self- 
■ aprpraie^al. ^^41 



III. Eroraote poeitlve accepting attitudes in college students (who will 
be entering various professions) toward the retarded and children 
with developmental lags in non-segregated programs. 

nils was not discussed in tW intervlewa, however, frequent statements 
were made by trainees and parents that all persons working in this 
integratea preschool tleveloped greater feelings of und<jr standing of 
all types of children, that any negative feelings toward handicapped 

- children that nay have existed were no ^.onger present. Trainees, 
former trainees and directors of preschools and child care centers 
agreed that not more than^ 3 handicapped children per l8 or 20 be placed 

i In an integrated classroom and that a jft±<i of one adult to fl^ children 

' was- needed' plus a full range of speciaiist services. 

IV. Conduct in-service training programs for resident staff; public and - 
private preschool teachers and, administrators. 

This area waa^most frequently mentioned by «ill interviewees. All 
agreed that the ins ervice training programs were the most helpful of 
all other aspects of ^he p^gram. Inservice activities discussed 
wfere: the curriculum ],ab;:aAiIy and weekly^ staff aeetings; asaigniaentg 
as partlcipfkting observers to^the preschool site, to other schools. 
Child care centers, etc.; monthly parent group iaeetlngs; and close 
contact with project staff and Bpeclallsts who came to work with or 
<^test the children. 

One interesting suggestion waa ma4e that an advanced semiiiar be 
arranged for former trainees who ar« now employed. Such seminars could 
focus on "so-called" practical problems these people meet when first - 
employed In "outside" schools. and centers and could encourage further 
study and professional girowth. . . ** 
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Eddie H. Williams, Ed.D. 

Associate Professor- - School of Education 
Chairman, Dcipartment of Special Education 
University of Southern California . • 



Experience: •" • 

University professor - seven years 
(Special Education an d^Child^ Development) 

Director of Speech and Language Clinic - one year 

Public School Teacher: ^ ' 

Primary (K-3) EMR - two years 
Intermediate (6-8) EMR - two years 
Educationally Handicapped - one year. 
Regular Classroom^ - four years 

Both graduate degrees in Mental Retardation - Minors in* 
Measurement. 
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CABEEPS IN INIEGRATED EARLY CHILDHOOD 
X:alifoTOia State University, Northridgc 



PROJECT EVALUATION FORM 



Please vnrite your evaluation under each Project Objective. . 

I. Establish and develop new careerk positions for students whose terminal .> 
clegree would be the baccalaureate or masters . Provide letters of conpletion 
of txaining fpr integrated preschool positions as follows: a) Clinical' 
Director; b) DevelopoentaL Teacher; c) Developmental Assistant; d) Student 
Aide. 

Interviews with trainees, former trainees, and employers 
Indicate that this objective has been met for all four 
positions. 




The core training program will provide knowledge and coipetency in: 

1. Lhderstanding differences in the growth and development of preschool 
children in cognitive, motor and affective donains. 

The employers volunteered several statements Indlcatlnr 
. that former trainees were-* particularly competent in 
recognizing individual differences in copnltlve, motor, 
and affective development It? children. This .concept 
appeared to be Integrated into every activity within the 
pi^ogram and has been well mastered by the trainees. - 



2. 



Baploying standardized measures and designing clinical instruments for 
-assessing pre- and postr intervention behaxdors. 

. The procedures utilized for assessment were well defined - 
interviews wlt^h personnel and trainees indicated that 
assessment was' systematic and resulted in .individualized 
programs. • • 




Constructing behavioral objectives for groups and individual children. 

The Interviews Indicated a st^ronper emphasis upon 

_ Individual rather than groups in regard to behavioral 
objectives. There- appeared to be a stronger emphasis 
on experiential se^juences for specific developmental' 
characterl sites rather than a pure behavlorlstlc 

ri approach; however the trainees were knowledgeable 
\ regarding behavioral objectives and reinforcement 
itheory and related this to some approaches used with 
children with developmental lags. 

Prescribing appropriate learning oppQrcunities for groups and individual 

children. 

The program was rated outstanding In thi*s regard. 
Numerous examples were cited to substaniate this - 
many included srpeciflcs relatln^^ to exceptional 
(gifted and handicapped) children. 



Changing prescriptions based on systematic assessment. 

The dally staff meetings were viewed as an excellent 
modality for systematically individualizing jDrdgrams. 
This was also an excellent learning experience for 
trainees and was viewed by them as being one of the 
strenprths of the pj:ogram. 



Designing innovative materials and methods for use with preschool, 
children of varying abilities . , 

Input from all Interviews indicated that the curfi^ijlum 
lab contrl-buted significantly^ to the over-all ef-fi6ctlveness 
of the progij^am. Methods and materials jw^e^^innovative 
but additioriAlly were theoretically^ound and conducive 
to^^velopmental approaches of learning. 



Maintaining adequate records. 



Excellent systems of , recor^, keeping as well as 
statistical treatment of data are employed. 
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8. Budgeting and purchasing parsinraniously foi; the program. ^ ^ , 

Well defined, clear, precise. 

^he use, care, malntanence Qf materials, supplies, etc. 
was outstanding. Innovative uses of many Ineocpenslve v 
Items In the leamlng j5nvlrori(^ent was apparent. 



9. ' Conducting parent conferen6es and involvijig parents in the program. 

Interviews with parent groups were positive. Parents 
conduct their own organization and functloai as a 
support group. Excellent Involvement of trainees 
In parent conferences. ^ 



10/ Interpreting the goals of the program to the<jn*-.and off-campus fcorrmunity 

The trainees felt a need for a stronger llason between ^ 
the Center and other departments within the University. 

The parents Indicated that press coverap^e In the 
cgmmunlty and In Los Angeles In general had been 
excellent. ' . ' ' 



Extend and utilise existing on- and off-campus resources ia the training for 
new careers. 

5 

, ' • .. . 

1. Enrich training through utilization of various, departenait faculties and 
resources. „ ' . 

The trainees Indicated that more specialized Instruction, 
guest lectures,, workshops, etc. from other departments ^ 
In the ^University and outside agencies would Increase 
Lhelr .competence In working wl^h handicapped children. * 
They felt that more Informatldn on community resources, 
and child advocacy would be helpful. ' . . • 

' " ' '.^ ' , ^ 

The special^ Instruction from University* departments;^ 
deall^n^ wlth^ Speech and Helarlng, Art, -Wusfci Phy^lrcal 
Education were evaluated as e^^cellent. 



2 . Provide field . experiences "to on- and of f -cairpus day care centers , 
* jJIic^ate and piiblic preschools and clihi<:s. 

These were evalueited by the trainees as. bfeing excellent 
experiences. Many indicatea a need for moire visitations 
and field experiences. • 



3. Utilize the on-canpus lailti-inedia audio-visual department. 

Excellent utilization of these resources. The 
self-evaluation through video taping was a 
succesi3ful training procedure. The over-all 
use of multi-media was exemplary. 



Ill Promote positive accepting attitiades in college students (who will 

be entering various professions) toward the retarded and children with 
developmerttal lags in non- segregated programs. 

Excellent opportunities are afforded- the entire 
University for observing and participating in a 
non-categorical preschool program. Observation 
facilities are well designed and^llovi for this 
kind of learning to occur with no#' interrupt ion 
to the learning environment. 



IV. Conduct in-service training programs for resident staff ; public and 
private preschool teachers and administrators. 

^1 

In-service training was evaluated as very effective 
by traj.nees and personnel as well as administrators 
and staff from other preschool programs. 
Training in individual assessment and innovative 
curricular design was rated as outstanding. 
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V. ' DciTcnstrate the use of methods foi; insuring cm-going open comuunicaticxi 
between schooi^ home and connunj-ty. ^> 

V The intersection amon^ parents, trainees, and personnel 
was very positive and open. This was evaluated as 
a strong component opfthe program. 



VI. Follow up'^-pf; former txainees and project childi^en. 

A d3^Bte^latlckl^^ designed follow-up technique hfis 
be OT empl oye d 
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